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PROMINENT EXPONENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In the southeastern part of the United States, where 
the lumber industry antedates that of most other sections, 
some of its best known representatives have followed and 
brought it to a sturdy, enviable prominence for periods 
ranging from a decade to perhaps generations, extending 
their individual operations with energy and courage, but 
always with a saving element of conservatism that has 
sustained the enterprises while in no way weakening their 
progress. 


of high commercial character. Besides his connection 
with the Camp Manufacturing Co. he is a stockholder 
and officer of the Crystal River Lumber Co., with mills 
at Inglis, Fla.; the Marion County Lumber Corporation, 
with mills at Marion, 8. C.; the Carolina Timber Co., of 
Wallace, N. C., and Marion, 8. C.; the Roanoke Railway 
Co., with general executive offices at Franklin, Va.; the 
Dempsey-Camp Shipbuilding Co., whose ship building 
operations are at Carrabelle, Fla., and the Albion Mining 


& Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. With the exception 





Typical of the best traditions of the 
lumber industry for over half a century, 
and a prominent and worthy exponent 
that industry, is James Leonidas Camp, 
of Franklin, Va. Never of his own voli- 
tion in the limelight Mr. Camp is a lum- 
berman of prominence thru a variety of 
causes, among them tradition, training 
and inheritance. 

Down in the southeastern section of the 
country in commercial relations gener- 
ally and in lumbering especially, Camp 
is a name to conjure by. It has been 
associated with big things in the lumber 
industry since about 1876, when the foun- 
dations of the Camp Manufacturing Co. 
were laid. This company was _ incor- 
porated in April, 1887, by the six grand- 
sons of Thomas Camp, a lumberman resi- 
dent of Rutherford, N. C., and sons of 
George Camp, also a lumberman, who set- 
tled nearly five generations ago in South- 
ampton County, Virginia, and later mar- 
ried Miss Sallie Cutchins, of Franklin, 
Va. To them were born ten children, 
eight sons and two daughters. Six of the 
former became lumbermen, and have made 





an indelible impression upon the lumber 
industry of that section. The sextet in- 
cluded William Nelson, Paul Douglas, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Robert Judson, 
James Leonidas and John Stafford Camp. 
Of these William Nelson, Robert Judson 
and John Stafford have passed away. 
The surviving brothers have gained by 
uninterrupted experience every possibility 
in lumber manufacture and distribution. 

James L. Camp, youngest of the broth- 
ers, was born December 30, 1858, at the 
family plantation in Southampton County, 
Va. He was given his early education 
in the public schools and at an academy 
in Franklin, and at the age of eighteen, 








following the Camp family traditions, 
entered the lumber business, taking up 
independently a logging enterprise in 
Southampton County. A year later he 
moved to Hertford County, N. C., and joined his fortunes 
with those of his brother, P. D. Camp, in a sawmill 
peration. Within two years the brothers owned and 
operated two sawmills with combined daily capacity of 
25,000 feet, a not inconsiderable output for that day. The 
product was shipped by boat to Atlantic coast points, 
including Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., Philadel 
Phia, Pa., and New York. The brothers later bought out 
right the business of R. J. & W. Neely, a sawmill opera 
tion at Franklin, Va., which oceupied a small part of 
what later became the big plant of the Camp Manufac 
turing Co. When the parent of the present day opera- 
tions, the Camp Manufacturing Co. was chartered, James 
L. Camp became its vice president and general manager, 
aad has held those offices continuously since. In addition 
© 18 secretary and treasurer, having been elected to those 
Offices immediately after the death of his brother Robert 
Judson Camp in May, 1915. 

Mr, Camp’s business interests, in conjunction with 
those of his brothers and independently, are many and 


JAMES LEONIDAS CAMP, OF FRANKLIN, VA.; 
Head of Important Lumber Enterprises and Executive of a Great Business Organization 


of the Marion County Lumber Corporation and the Demp- 
sey-Camp Shipbuilding Co., these are solely Camp enter- 
prises. The Albion Mining & Manufacturing Co. owns 
and operates large hard phosphate mines in Florida. Mr. 
Camp also is a director of the Ballentine Realty Corpora 
tion and several other large corporations of Norfolk, Va., 
and of several banking institutions in that section. In 
addition he owns and operates a large farm, and a thoroly 
modern dairy, supplying milk in large quantities to pas- 
teurization plants in Franklin and Norfolk. 

The most recent figures available, showing daily capac- 
ity of each mill and also covering subsidiary plants not 
previously mentioned, are as follows: Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., Franklin plant, 175,000 feet; Arringdale plant, 
75,000 feet; Carolina Timber Co., Wallace, N. C., and 
Marion, 8. C., 100,000 feet; Marion County Lumber Cor- 
poration, Marion, 8. C., 100,000 feet; Florida Operations, 
Carrabelle, Fla., 50,000 feet; Crystal River Lumber Co., 
25,000 feet. These operations show a total daily capacity 
of 525,000 feet of lumber, with sufficient stumpage to 


keep them going for a long time. The logging and mill 
equipments serving the plants of the various Camp inter- 
ests are the best that experience and unstinted expenditure 
can procure, no detail of economy and. perfected manu 
facture being overlooked. 

The bulk of the lumber produe:d by the Camp inter 
ests is distributed in the Atlantic coast States north 
of Norfolk, Va. In order to cover the territory system 
atically and thoroly sales offices have been established 
in New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; and traveling 

salesmen cover Boston, Baltimore, Rich 
Norfolk. 
managed by experienced lumbermen whose 
selling 


mond and These offices are 
ability can not be surpassed. 
Thru. these: direct sales representatives, 
the company is kept in daily touch with 
trade conditions, and owing to the fact 
that orders for practically any quantity 
of lumber ean be taken, with assurance 
that delivery will be made as promptly 
as transportation conditions permit, this 
sales organization enjoys unexcelled ad 
vantages, Shipping facilities, both by 
rail and water, are ideal. Railroad and 
steamship lines give to the Camp plants 
the consideration that the canny common 
carrier always offers to big and constant 
tonnage sources. 

In the logging, manufacturing, account- 
ing and shipping departments the execu- 
tive, clerieal and labor forces are made 
up of the most competent employees pro- 
curable, Mr. Camp is in constant touch 
with all details of the plants and has his 
resources always at immediate command. 
The executive management of enterprises 
of such magnitude, especially at a time 
that as never before ealls for initiative 
and ability of the highest order, and for 
which no preeedents are available, de- 
mands not only matured experience, but 
resources and methods of equal quality. 

In association work Mr. Camp’s serv 
ices are regarded, and with ample cause, 
as invaluable, He has long been a prom 
inent member of the North Carolina Pine 
Association and of its important commit 
tees. On March 28, 1917, he was elected 
first viee president, and on March 21 of 
the present year, the association, at its 
annual meeting held in Richmond, Va., 
paid a deserved tribute to his services and 
to the high esteem in which he is held 
personally by conferring upon him the 
presidency. In committee work and in 





the exeeutive position his clear compre 
hension of the needs of the association 
and his insight into future conditions are 
well recognized. 

Mr. Camp is a staunch Baptist, a deacon in his church 
and an active church and Sunday school worker. He also 
is a member of the board of trustees of Richmond Col- 
lege; the Old Colony Club, New York, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere; Virginia Club, of Norfolk; Board of Trade & 
Business Men’s Association of Norfolk, and the West- 
moreland Club of Richmond. 

Mr. Camp is a man of domestic inclinations, the head 
of a family that in numbers and personnel is one of the 
most interesting in his section of Virginia. He married 
on Oct. 21, 1884, Miss Carrie Savage, of Como, N. C. 
Nine children were born of that union: Robert G., Carrie 
Leonidas, Paul Carleton, Rowena Savage, Sallie Shepherd, 
James Leonidas, Elizabeth Fountain, William McC., and 
Hugh Douglas. The last six named are living. 

The family home, ‘‘The Maples,’’ is just outside the 
corporate limits of Franklin, on a beautiful hili overlook 
ing the town on the one side with a magnificent farm oi 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Railroad Man, in a place where 
traffic is heavy and wood is subjected to 
hard usage, you appreciate how import- 
ant it is that you choose the kind of wood 
that offers longest wear. 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 




















are two woods Nature intended for railroad use. Doug- For such uses as crossing plank, ties, etc., where 
las Fir is a winner for car sills, siding, flooring, bridge great vibration is apt to disintegrate the fibre of wood, 
stringers, or for any use where long wear and great or where wood comes in contact with the soil, Port 
strength are desired. Orford Cedar offers you big value. 


There are many more uses for these two woods we would like to tell you about. Write us today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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THE estimated cost of building a wooden ship is about 
$165 a ton complete, and that of a steel ship is from 
$180 to $220 a ton. 





THE Government of Brazil is rapidly completing plans 
for extensive propaganda work for Brazilian products 
in foreign markets, including lumber, in which the coun- 
try is rich. It will also encourage the employment of 
foreign capital in the development of its resources. 





THIs HAS been a very fortunate season as regards 
forest fires in the far West because of rains occurring in 
July and August. The immunity from fire is, however, 
to an extent due to better practices in the cleaning up of 
cut-over lands by disposal of refuse by early spring 
burnings, 


THE GOVERNMENT Douglas fir prices are to continue un- 
changed for another month or until Oct. 15. What is 
to be done about the southern pine price has not yet de- 
veloped altho there appears to be a quite general feeling 
among -the southern pine men that the present schedule 
of item prices will not produce the $28 nominal average, 
which was set, and that the $28 average should be boosted 
a dollar or two in order to square with present production 
costs. 





PORTLAND cement may be an excellent building material 
but it is well known that as a dressing for leather it has 
little to commend it. The usual leather soled shoes of ce- 
ment workers do not last long and on a South American 
job the expedient was recently tried of providing the work- 
men with leather shoes having heavy wooden soles. These 
were found very durable as well as comfortable, keeping 
the workmen’s feet comparatively dry. Wood for such 
purposes, however, has a rather formidable competitor 
at present in the fiber soles which are now replacing 
leather, inasmuch as these- are of a rubber-like composi- 
tion and waterproof as well as flexible. 


How wou.p you like to put up the cash for a $100,000 
incorporation for the purpose of taking a contract on 
which your total profit was fixed at $20 for the year? 
That is precisely the attractive business prospect which 
led to the organization of the Aircraft Lumber Co., of 
Olympia, Wash. An even score of loggers, practically all 
in that district, have formed this concern and put up $5,- 
000 capital each for the purpose of taking a contract of 
that sort from the Government for airplane spruce. The 
contract with the Government specifically provides a basis 
of cost plus $20 a year. The new company expects to 
produce 10,000,000 feet of selected spruce yearly. 


By GovERNMENT order the volume of war business to be 
placed hereafter in sixty cities named in the order will be 
restricted by the limited housing facilities for workmen. 
Such orders will be distributed among other cities where 
housing conditions are more favorable, one of which is 
Chicago, which up to this time has not had its full share 
of war business. In Seattle, the Government is insist- 
ing on better street car facilities for ship yard workers, 
and additional housing accomodations, 


HITHERTO our aireraft production program has de- 
pended entirely upon the West for its supplies of spruce. 
Apparently, this to a large extent has been because the 
somewhat exacting dimensions required could be more 
easily obtained in the larger spruce timber of that sec- 
tion. In private aircraft production however, eastern 
spruce always has been used to a considerable extent and 
the Government has now .recognized its adaptability for 
the more moderate dimensions at least, by placing an 
order for nearly 5,000,000 feet with a well known east- 
ern spruce concern. 





Coming Logging Congress Promises 
Much of Interest 


Probably tio other organization has a more directly 
beneficial effect upon operating conditions than have the 
logging congresses, held in various sections of the country 
during the last few years. These meetings have been dis 
tinguished by the fact that they have largely considered 
the engineering details of actual operating problems and 
have worked out standards of practice which have re- 
sulted in materially increasing average efficiency. This 
has been true both west and south and it may be confi- 
dently predicted that this also will be the result of the 
Northern Logging Congress, which has been called to be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Sept. 19. Let no 
northern logger imagine himself too busy to be able to 
afford the time to attend this meeting. It is extremely 
important that everyone be there and codperate to the ut- 
most in this movement in bringing the northern lumber 
section in line with what has already been accomplished 
upon the Pacific coast and in the South. 





Tree Planting Along Our National 
Highways 


A suggestion has been made for the planting of walnut 
trees along the main Government roads such as the Lin- 
coln Highway. It would require 106 trees to the mile if 
planted a hundred feet apart upon each side of the road. 
Walnut has been planted in this way along the fence 
rows on many farms and it quickly grows into an effective 
and attractive windbreak. Trees, of course, do not make 
as good timber when planted in this way as when in 
solid planting so that the shade will effectively prune the 
lower limbs; and yet walnut does much better in this re- 
spect than some other trees, having a natural tendency 
toward a considerable length of trunk. There is ample 
room in the United States for a more general practice of 
planting shade trees along our roads and the walnut in the 
territory which is adapted to it is a very desirable tree— 
especially at this time when our present stands of wal- 
nut are being pretty thoroly cleaned out for Government 
requirements. 





Doubtful Possibilities of Mesquite for 
Gunstocks 


An Austin letter published in the news columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week suggests the possi- 
bilities of using the mesquite of Texas for gunstocks. 
This thought is probably born of a local desire for patri- 
otic usefulness, but it is very doubtful whether mesquite 
will prove to be at all adapted to that purpose. Black 
walnut is only two-thirds as heavy as mesquite but it 
possesses nearly twice the strength, having a modulus of 
rupture of 12,100 as against 6,800 for mesquite. The lat- 
ter wood is a very brittle one and large pieces may be 


broken with a few blows from an ax. It would not stand 
the stress to which it is often put when a mititary rifle 
is used asa club. A cartoon recently appeared somewhere 
showing an American soldier standing on the bank of a 
trench and swinging his clubbed rifle at the head of a 
Boche below him. He merely succeeds in knocking off 
the man’s helmet and is depicted exclaiming in disgust 
‘Topped again! ’’ A blow of that sort successfully aimed 
would snap a mesquite gunstock off at the grip beyond 
question. 

If it proves that we do not have enough black walnut 
in America for gunstoeks there are other woods which can 
be adapted much more successfully than mesquite. There 
is butternut for example, the white walnut which is not 
quite so strong as its brunette sister but could doubtless 
be made to answer. Heavier woods like birch could be 
easily adapted and the surplus weight disposed of, if 
need be, by cutting out some of the interior. This could 
be accomplished by boring from the butt and by hollowing 
out between transverse ribs from the fitting of the breech 
or barrel. Probably 20 or 25 percent of the total weight 
of the gunstock could be disposed of in this way without 
affecting its exterior appearance in the finished arm, and 
if the wood has a strength in proportion to its weight, a 
wood heavier than walnut could be thus adjusted to an 
equivalent result. There is of course the non-splintering 
of walnut to consider; but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
seen no information as to how far this quality is prac 
tically useful. 
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Trade Acceptance Might Be Favored in 
New Excess Tax Bill 


The revenue bill as reported Sept. 3 by the committee 
on ways and means to the House of Representatives and 
by it referred to the committee of the whole House has 
received extended discussion in the daily press and our 
readers are, therefore, already probably fairly well 
familiar with its general provisions. 

It is stated in general] that this bill bears most heavily 
upon the very wealthy class. In some sections this is 
obviously true, as for example in the excise tax upon 
excess value of a considerable list of commodities. This 
tax will be paid only upon the value of carpets in excess 
of $5 a square yard, of trunks in excess of $50, of umbrel- 
las in excess of $4, of men’s and boys’ suits or overcoats 
costing $50 or more and similarly with an extended list 
of articles. A value of $1 is allowed for men’s and boys’ 
silk stockings, while women and misses may invest up to 
$2 per pair before mecting the excess value tax. On 
footwear of all sorts a value of $10 per pair is permitted 
before the tax becomes payable. Women are allowed to 
spend $15 cach for hats but men and boys are limited to 
$5 for hats and $2 for caps before the excess value tax 
applies. 

It will be noted by our news columns that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has conducted a 
referendum upon this subject resulting in the heaviest 
vote ever polled in any of its referenda. The different 
questions submitted and the vote thereon heavily uphold 
the general principle of this revenue vill. One recom- 
mendation, however, which is not incorporated in the 
present draft is that there should be a limited number 
of regional boards of review in addition to the central 
board of review. Another is that corporations should ve 
allowed two deductions which are not now included. These 
are interest and charitable gifts. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the full text 
of the bill and has given it casual examination. There 
appears to be but one suggestion for the improvement of 
the bill which occurs during this casual reading and that 
is, that in taxing drafts and notes an exception might well 
have been made of commercial trade acceptances. Inas- 
much as the Government is endeavoring to promote the 
wider use of this credit instrument it would seem highly 
desirable that the trade acceptance be favored in this way. 





Another Governmental Review of the 
Lumber Industry 


There does not seem to be any very definite detailed 
announcement as yet regarding the propcsed scope of 
the new studies of the lumber industry to be made by 
the Forest Service under the direction of Prof. R. C. 
Brvant, of the chair of lumbering at Yale University. 
An Oshkosh contribution published in last week’s issue 
announced this as a study of the economic aspects of 
the lumber industry and particularly to advise the 
Government as to existing facilities for supplying 
governmental needs in order to avoid unnecessary con- 
struction of new plants; and also to advise the Gov- 
ernment in the drawing of practical specifications for 
wooden products. 

In this week’s issue is published a communication 
from Spokane, Wash. announcing that F. FE. Olmsted 
will have charge of this work for the Forest Service 
on the Pacific coast and the Inland Empire and that it 
will include the collection of data on a large seale cov- 
ering production, shipment, distribution and use of 
lumber. Some of the lumbermen who have been con- 
sulted by Forest Service representatives on this matter 
also appear to have the idea that it will include a 
survey of timber resources and that it may perhaps 
lead to a commandeering bv the Government of timber 
resources in certain districts or to a restriction of 
consumptive use of woods for which the Government 
needs for war uses is strong. 

Inasmuch as already there have been plans perfected 
for a regional organization of all industry under re- 
gional directors and including lumber and woodwork- 
ing plants as well as all other manufacturing activities, 
there annears to be some uncertainty as to how the 
new study will dovetail with such regional organization 
work, 

In as far as this new denartment of Forest Service 
work attempts to act as advisor for the Government 
in its lumber purchases and specifications, there would 
seem to be a special field of usefulness. The news 
columns this week tell how in designing the new Gov- 
ernment dormitories in Washington, the specifications 
in sash and doors called entirely for special work, ig- 
noring the ordinary stock lists. When submitted to 
practical sash and door people they instantly declined 
td consider them or to name any price for the goods 
as specified. Standard sash and door catalogues were 
thereupon consulted and the specifications changed to 
eall for standard stock. 

Another instance might be pointed out in the matter 
of the thick siding for the single sheathed freight 
ears. This calls for stock 18 feet long and 214 inches 
thick. The entire bill has not vet been placed with the 
mills, only a limited proportion of such stock being 
available from ordinary logs. Yet the Government is 
insisting upon quite rigid specifications, not less than 


six rings to the inch and a certain proportion of sum- 
mer wood, and refuses to consider loblolly. Neverthe- 
less, loblolly pine has been used to a considerable ex- 
tent for car siding in the past and it is quite certain 
that in that thickness and with a reasonable specifi- 
cation excluding knots and weakening defects, loblolly 
pine or for that matter gum or cottonwood would make 
an amply substantial car. A 2%-inch thickness of 
wood, on the short bearings involved in such a design 
will stand considerable stress, and the impact stresses 
of movement come upon the ends of the car rather 
then upon the sides. Why should not the national 
Government be reasonable and practical in such mat- 
ters in its lumber purchases? 





Reclamation Service Favors Swamp Land 
Utilization 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already referred to 
the land problem in connection with our returning 
soldiers at the conclusion of the war and especially 
with reference to the availability of cut-over lands in 
connection with this question. The director of the 
United States Reclamation Service in a recent article 
in the Engineering News-Record considers this same 
problem, altho he entirely ignores our considerable 
acreage of cut-over lands suitable for agriculture and 
devotes his attention to our arid and swamp areas. 
While the work of reelamation thus far has been 
largely one of irrigation projects in the far West, this 
article points out while it is estimated there are 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of arid lands capable of 
irrigation there are 79,000,000 acres of swamp lands, 
which generally can be reclaimed at. a less cost per 
aere and which mostly are especially fertile lands of 
alluvial origin. 

A tabulation of acreage bv States is given showing 
that the total already mentioned is made up of ap- 
proximately 52,000,000 acres of permanent swamp 
land, nearly 7,000,000 acres of what is classified as 
wet grazing lands, nearly 15,000,000 acres of land which 
is periodically overflowed and nearlv 5,000,000 acres 
of what is periodically swamp lands. The largest 
acreage is of course in Florida, 19,800,000 acres. Louisi- 
ana is second with 19.000.000 aeres, while Minnesota 
at the head of the Mississipni River and Mississippi 
at its foot each have nearly 6,000,000 acres of swamp 
lands of all classes. 

While reclamation projects to cover the whole area 
would be unpractieal, it would probably be found 
practical to undertake the reelamation of one-third 
or one-fourth the total area with the labor made avail- 
able by returning soldiers. 

Even before this is done. however, there should be 
a proner utilization of lands suitable for agrienlture 
which do not require either drainage or irrigation he- 
fore being used, but merelv removal of stumns and 
underbrush. The cut-over lands are bound to find their 
proper place in the solution of the problem of supnly- 
ine land and work to the men now at the front, who 
will return home with hardened muscles and a taste 
for outdoor emplovment, in preference to the humdrum 
of indoor work in city office or factory. 





Kiddies Are Not to Be Deprived of 
Christmas Toys 


The little folks, at least, will rejoice in the decision 
of the Council of National Defense not to diseourase the 
givine of toys and other suitable holiday cifts. This is a 
modification of its former recommendation that Christ- 
mas giving this vear be confined to war savines and 
thrift stamns. After conferences with renresentatives 
of the leading industries and retnil interests identified 
with the manufacture and sale of holiday soods, it was 
deemed inexnedient to place a han upon their purehase, 
within proper limits. It is urged, however, that except 
for young children, Christmas giving be confined to use- 
ful articles, and especially that purchases he srread over 
the months of Sentemher, Octoher, Novemher and Decem- 
ber, instead of being concentrated in the last named two 
months. In other words, there are especially cocvent rea- 
sons this year why every patriotic person should do his 
or her Christmas shonning early. Chief among these 
reasons are the facts that by thus distributing Christmas 
shopping over a period of three morths not only will 
the strain upon the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try he lessened, but it will not be necessary for retail 
establishments greatly to augment their sales and deliv- 
ery forces. 

The requests of the Council of National Defense should 
and doubtless will he cheerfully complied with. Apart 
from all sentimental considerations, the revised recom- 
mendations of the council are of considerable direct in- 
terest to the lumber industry because of the fact that 
wood enters largely into the manufacture of many kinds 
of toys, games etc., thereby utilizing much otherwise 
waste stock. It is reasonable also to suppose that the 
recommendation that the exchanging of gifts among 
adults be confined to useful articles will have a stimu- 
lating effect upon the holiday demand for furniture and 
various other household equipment manufactured in whole 
or in part from wood. 


Southern Pine Industry at Attention, 
Awaiting Commands 


In a visit thru a goodly portion of southern pine pro- 
ducing territory following the recent mass meeting’ in 
New Orleans of representatives of that industry the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had opportunity to 
sound out the sentiment of many men prominent in 
southern pine—both manufacturers and wholesalers—and 
it is a source of extreme gratification to be able to say 
that the industry is whole heartedly and enthusiastically 
doing its best to aid the Government in securing the sup- 
plies of lumber and timber it needs. Laboring under dif- 
ficulties such as never before have confronted them manu- 
facturers are striving to keep their plants operating as 
nearly to full capacity as possible and, despite a car 
shortage that in many places already has become acute, 
are loading and shipping out their lumber with a rapidity 
that is highly commendable. Everywhere there is a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that the industry is a harmonious whole 
in its dealings with the Government, and that internal dis- 
sensions and misunderstandings have been obliterated, 
largely thru the action of big hearted, patriotic leaders 
who have put behind them all feeling of personal dissatis- 
faction or discontent and, for the good of the industry 
and for the help of the Government, stand in unbroken 
line at attention, ready to obey the command of those in 
authority and to do their full duty in anything and every 
thing that will help to win the war. To the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN comes from Washington the assurance that 
representatives of the southern pine industry will be met 
more than half way by representatives of the Govern 
ment in future conferences, thus indicating that the big, 
broad action of members of the industry at the meeting 
in New Orleans last week is recognized and appreciated 
in Washington. The price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board has set Wednesday, Sept. 11, as the day 
on which the southern pine industry is again to be heard 
on the question of prices to the Government and to the 
trade. That representatives of the industry will be re- 
ceived in the same spirit that actuated the meeting in 
New Orleans last week and that they will be treated fairly 
and squarely in Washington is the hope and belief of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. If they are not it surely will 
not be the fault of the southern lumbermen. 





The Snake, Tho Scotched, Still Shows Its 
Fangs 


The sentencing of ninety-three leaders of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World by Federal Judge Landis, 
in Chicago last week, was a fitting sequel to the activi 
ties of that organization for some time past. The im- 
position of prison sentences aggregating 807 years and 
fines totaling $2,735,000 will be commended by every 
patriotic citizen. In only one respect was their trial 
and conviction out of accord with their previous his- 
tory. It was based entirely upon their disloyalty to 
the nation in time of war. Their equally notorious dis- 
loyalty in the operations and pursuits of peace has been 
evident, particularly in the lumber industry, for a 
number of years past and because their organization 
has been in the name of labor, altho rejected and un- 
recognized by other labor organizations, they have had 
a latitude of operations and an immunity which is al- 
together regrettable. 

The scene of the trial in Chicago has been a peaceful 
one, far removed from the western acts of violence for 
which these men have been responsible. The city of 
their trial had not been greatly impressed with their 
desperate character up to the time that it had its own 
object lesson. It was anticipated that outbreaks of 
some sort might occur during the trial but these did not 
develop. 

The I. W. W.’s, however, appear to have had an 
answer to the imposition of these heavy sentences by 
Judge Landis. At 3:12 p. m. on Wednesday of this 
week, a powerful bomb wrecked the Adams street side 
of the Federal Building, the local home of the national 
Government and the building in which the trial was 
held. The arch conspirator, Haywood, was in fact in 
the building at the time in consultation with his law- 
yers and with Federal prosecuting attorneys. 

Besides the physical damage the bomb killed four 
people entirely unconnected with the I. W. W. or 
their doings and wounded about thirty others. ‘This 
retaliation, however, in comparison with the blow that 
the I. W. W. has received is pitifully futile. It will 
result only in a much greater restriction of the powers 
for evil of those weaker and lesser followers of this 
anarchistie cult, whose liberty was not restricted in 
this trial. They will henceforth be marked men wher- 
ever they go, with the eyes of the Government upon 
them, thru its organized Secret Service and its hosts of 
volunteer citizens codperating in the American Pro- 
tective League. 

Bolshevikism in America has run its course. It is 4 
dead issue, at least for the period of the war. But will 
these men or men like them be permitted again to or 
ganize and carry out their theories of sabotage and 
deliberate industrial disturbances when the war is con- 
cluded? We should have in our plan of Government 
the power to deal effectively with such disturbers Mm 
times of peace as well as in times of war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LUMBER AND PLANING MILL ACCOUNTS 


Some months ago you published an article in the LUMBER- 
onc ga an account of how overhead expenses etc. were 
recorded. 


If there is a booklet or book of any kind treating this 
subject or kindred subjects relative to finding out expenses 
etc. for lumber and millwork business, will you kindly let us 
know the publisher’s name ?—INQuiRy No. 85. 

[The above inquiry undoubtedly refers to a contribu- 
tion published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dee. 1, 
1917, by H. G. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., on knowing costs in a planing mill. 
The inquirer, who is a well known Pennsylvania retail 
lumber dealer and planing mill operator, has been sent a 
reprint of this article and further reprints are available 
to anyone who is interested in.this subject and will for- 
ward a request for it. The article is illustrated with very 
simple and well designed forms for time tickets, cost en- 
velope ete. It is undoubtedly the best planing mill cost 
system that has come to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; and it has had opportunity for examination 
of a considerable number of such systems.—EDITOoR. ] 





ADDRESSES ARE WANTED 


Could you inform me the names of several firms who handle 
sawed white oak ties, switch ties and crossing planks. Also 
oak, pine and cypress piling; who could fill large or small 
orders on short notice ?—INquiry No. 115. 


{The above inquiry comes from a lumber dealer in 
Michigan.—EpITor. ] 


HARDWOOD RATE BOOK 


Kindly advise us if there is a rate book published showing 
rates from hardwood mills thruout the South to northern de- 
livery points in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. The 
Northern Hardwood & Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association 
publishes such a book showing rates east of Chicago from 
Wisconsin mills. If you can tell us where we can secure such 
a book or if you have such books for sale, will you kindly 
send us four copies by return mail with bill for same and we 
will greatly appreciate it——INQuiry No, 93. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that a rate 
book from southern hardwood mill points to delivery 
points from the Mississippi River eastward to New York 
is published by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, Memphis, Tenn. 
—EDITOR. ] 


INCOME TAX VALUE OF STUMPAGE 


In reading your valuable paper, we have not observed any 
reference relative to stumpage values. Will ask if you can 
furnish us information as to what value lumbermen are put 
ting upon stumpage—values as of March 1, 1913—to put on 
their books under the treasury rulings permitting lumbermen 
to charge a fair market value for their stumpage as of that 
date. We wish this to apply to longleaf yellow pine of good 
grade, favorably located for manufacturing and shipping, tak- 


lumber is an equitable one. As a matter of fact, it is 
very likely that many retailers do make a closer price 
under such circumstances, altho they have no fixed or 
publicly announced policy regarding it. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to have its 
readers take charge of these two questions and send in 
their replies to them.—EbIToR.] 


EXCELLENT TRADE ACCEPTANCE FORM 


We have been reading numerous articles in your publica- 
tions in connection with trade acceptances for use in the 
lumber business. We also have noted seyeral forms which 
you have published from time to time. Believing we have 
something of interest to the lumber trade in general, we are, 
herewith, handing you one set of trade acceptance consist- 
ing of the original customer’s duplicate and office copy ; also a 
letter describing the use of our trade acceptance, which is 
self-explanatory. 

The main objection to the numerous forms of trade accept- 
ances in common use is that the acceptor writes his accept- 
ance naming the bank at which acceptance is payable across 
the face of the trade acceptance. This we have avoided by 
using one end of the trade acceptance for this purpose, leav- 
ing the face of the trade acceptance without any writing 
except the information called for on face of trade accept- 
ance. You will note that acceptance gives car number, in- 
voice number and date, also estimated freight and net amount 
of invoice. 

These trade acceptances are made in triplicate, the original 
and customer’s duplicate going to our customer, he retaining 
the yellow copy for his information, we retaining the pink 
or office copy for our information. 

We have met with considerable success in these trade 
acceptances and if you deem the information of value to the 
general lumber business you have our permission to use the 
trade acceptances in any way that you see fit—J. W. CHASE, 
secretary, Cole-eHammond Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


| The above is the best form of trade acceptance that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discovered in use in the lum- 
ber industry, the next best form being that which was 
devised by the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers’ 
and described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time 
ago. This was a form of duplicate acceptance secured to- 
gether at the top and to be torn apart after being filled in. 
The trade aeceptance form under review is printed sepa- 
rately in triplicate in three colors of paper. All three copies 
are the same except that the second copy which is yellow is 
plainly labeled ‘‘This is your copy, retain same’’ and 
the third or pink copy which is kept by the drawer is 
marked ‘‘ office copy’’ at the top. 

The design and typography of the form are very at- 
tractive as is shown herewith. The original is printed 
upon safety paper and the duplicate and triplicate upon 
cheaper stock. 

The acceptance form is accompanied by a two page 
multigraphed circular which discusses at some length 
the advantages of the trade acceptance plan and the argu- 
ment put up in this circular is an excellent one. Most 
such circulars that have come to our attention confine 


‘themselves to discussing why the buyer should cheerfully 


fall in with the plan of the wholesaler in the use of trade 
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AN EXCELLENT FORM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


ing the freight rates applying to northern Alabama. We 
understand that a nuinber of lumbermen are claiming $7.50 
stumpage as a fair value for that class of timber so located. 
ne give us any information on the subject ?—INQuIRY 
0. 74, 


[The stumpage value reported as of March 1, 1913, 
should be its fair market value as of that date as dis- 
tinguished from what it may have cost any original owner. 
It is quite likely that good longleaf stumpage will be 
teadily accepted at a value of $7 to $7.50 by income tax 
officials, depending upon manufacturing and marketing 
facilities —Eprror. ] 


‘CASH AND CARRY’’ DISCOUNTS 


In making up a new list, I have considered the “cash and 
carry” idea, 


Do you know of anyone who has offered a discount for cash 
and a discount for “own” hauling? I am sure the thing has 
een tried, but know of no lumberman who is now doing such 
4 thing.—I'nquiry No. 99. 

[The above inquiry comes from an I]linois retailer with 
yards at various points. 

Both of these ideas have been worked out by various 
retailers in various places but sometimes with a reverse 
nglish on them. That is, instead of giving a discount 
or cash some retailers have insisted upon terms of sale 
by Which ledger accounts carry interest if not paid within 
4 certain period. In regard to delivery most firms have 
plopted the opposite expedient of making their prices net 
-0. b. yard and charging extra for delivery service. This 
“partment conducted a composium last winter in which 
18 practice was shown to be followed by a half dozen or 
more yards located from the eastern States to California. 
‘ the practice is followed in making free deliveries in 

‘ertain zone such, for instance, as in the town where 
to ard is located, the practice of allowing a discount 

“armers who come to the yard and haul their own 


acceptances by the latter; but this goes on and clinches 
the matter by insisting that the retailer himself should 
also adopt and use the trade acceptance in the collection 
of his own accounts. This paragraph is as follows: 

If you are not using the trade acceptances in your own 
retail business, you should do so by all means. Ask your 
banker or attorney, who will explain why you should com- 
pel the contractor or farmer to close each manth’s account by 
either cash or a trade acceptance. By doing so you will pro- 
mote your business, increase your efficiency, reduce your open 
accounts and reduce your losses each year caused by allowing 
open accounts to run indefinitely. Further, your banker will 
more readily loan you money, as your business will be in a 
more prosperous condition, and if necessary will make you 
further advances, taking what trade acceptances you have 
on hand as collateral, 

That appears to be a very ne&t and diplomatic state- 
ment. By showing the retailer how he can to advantage 
use the trade acceptance in his own collections, he is put 
into a more favorable frame of mind regarding this in- 
novation in American credit practice. 

The terms of sale set forth in this circular are also 
worthy of comment. The purchaser has the option of 
settling the discount for cash within 15 days from data 
of invoice and has the further privilege of making this 
remittance for 90 percent of the net amount of the in- 
voice less estimated freight, holding the other 10 percent 
until arrival and unloading of shipment. The other 10 
percent is then to be remitted at once less 2 percent, ac- 
companied of course by the expense bill for the freight. 
This 10 percent reserve is held back as a protection against 
shortage or a lack of quality in the shipment. 

The other alternative is the sending of a trade accept- 
ance within 15 days of invoice for the full net amount. 
Settlement in this way does not take the 2 percent cash 
discount but an additional 30 days of credit is given to 
compensate for this, the trade acceptance being taken 
for 90 days instead of for 60 days,—Ep1Tor.] 


WORMS IN WISCONSIN LUMBER 


About six weeks ago we noticed grub worms bgt | in 
our lumber. They were operating in the bark, but we have 
found a few planks where they are eating into the lumber 
itself. This is ‘our first experience with this pest. We would 
like to know if you could tell us what antidote there is for 
grub worms and experiences of others.—INQuiry No, 80, 


[The above inquiry comes from a Wisconsin sash and 
door concern and altho it does not state what wood is in- 
fested, it is probably white pine. 

One obvious remedy in such cases is to keep the lumber 
separated from the bark. Care should be taken that no 
wormy pieces are piléd in the yard with bark left upon 
the edges. The grub which works in white pine breeds in 
the bark and it is very doubtful if sawed lumber entirely 

,free from any bark in the piles will be troubled by it. 

There may be also further remedies and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is referring this subject to the entomologists 
of the Bureau of Agriculture for further information.— 
EpItor. ] 


REGARDING EXPORT BOX SPECIFICATIONS 


I note in the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 17, page 42, 
your article on the subject of “Export Box Specification 
Stringent.” 

We wish to offer some suggestions on this for your consid- 
eration, and publication if you so desire. My view as a box 
manufacturer of many years’ experience is that there is 
nothing stringent about the nailed box specifications as laid 
out by the acting quartermaster, Mr. Wood, in that the ends 
are secured out of inch lumber, double surfaced, or 2-inch 
lumber resawn, so they may not be less than %-inch when 
finished, 

Sides, tops and bottoms are to be % inches thick, or one- 
half the thickness of the ends. There is nothing stringent 
about this; in fact, this is in exact consonance with the 
desired mode of manufacture where boxes are subject to 
severe usage. My suggestion is wholly in relation to the use 
of the word “stringent” in your headline to the article. If 
the box manufacturers operating in softwoods could make all 
of their boxes this way it would be water on every manu- 
facturer’s wheel, 

There has been a desire on the part of many manufacturers 
to get away from a substantial case, and nothing has been 
more destructive to the industry than the manufacture of 
cases. These light cases have always been condemned by the 
transportation companies and the receivers of products in 
general. In my opinion, there never was such an excellent 
opportunity as the present to adopt a uniform mode of 
manufacture for a substantial container under the approval 
of the quartermaster general of the United States, 

We are ready to supply either the nailed shook or wire- 
bound, for export or dementia shipments, but are delighted 
with the idea of a definite standard for the nailed as well as 
the wirebound and hope no further changes will occur, I 
believe the manufacturers, outside of the politicians In general, 
will concur with the foregoing views.—G. X. WENDLING, 
president, Pacific Wirebound Box Co., San Francisco, Cal, 


[It is somewhat difficult sometimes to express nice 
shades of thought in the space: limitations of a heading. 
The headline writer responsible in this particular case 
probably did not have in his mind any idea that the speci- 
fications were too drastic but merely that they are string- 
ent as compared with some things which have been preva- 
lent in the past. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees thoroly with Mr. 
Wendling that the flimsy character of wooden boxes in 
some cases has tended to throw discredit upon them and 
to encourage the demand for substitutes. The wooden 
box can be made sufficiently strong for its load and with 
an added factor of safety and still be the more economical 
and satisfactory container.—EbITor. ] 





MORE ABOUT SAWDUST BRIQUETTES 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 19, page 27, I find an 
inquiry. The writer is interested in the article relative to the 
use of sawdust and shavings formed into briquettes. 

The writer has interested himself considerably in this very 
subject and has spent considerable time investigating the 
merit of the coal briquetting machine. But at every turn we 
face the expense which, with the high cost of labor, figuring 
the shavings and sawdust as nothing, would amount to as 
much as it could be sold for. We have accordingly been bal- 
ing our shavings and sell them principally for stable use and 
pot worked up a very good trade for hardwood and pine 
sawdust. 


If you have _ of this stock to offer, we would be glad 
to communicate with you.—INquiry No. 81. 

[The above comes from a concern in Wisconsin which 
appears qualified to speak upon this subject because of its 
diversity of interest. In addition to coal, it handles lum- 
ber, shingles, cedar posts, cordwood, slabs, bundled edg- 
ings, factory clippings and baled shavings, according to 
its letterhead. 

The other inquiry regarding the utilization of shavings 
for briquettes came from a Wisconsin concern and the 
two correspondents have been placed in touch with each 
other. 

Regarding the briquetting of sawdust, however, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is moved to remark that with a 
process properly laid out so that automatic machinery is 
used instead of labor as far as possible, at present prices 
of fuel there should be a good field for the manufacture 
of sawdust briquettes. It may be that the machines used 
at present for the briquetting of coal are not well adapted 
to sawdust. It is very likely that a process could be 
devised whereby the briquettes would be manufactured 
in square form perhaps 114 by 3 by 6 inches by being 
forced out thru a square die as in a brick machine and 
then wire cut into the desired length as they issue from 
the machine. This, however, would require a. binder 
which would enable the plastic mass to work smoothly 
thru the dies; the use of tar of any sort would probably 
result in clogging the machinery, unless perhaps the dies 
were suitably heated. The waste liquor of paper making 
plants has been suggested as a suitable source of supply 
for briquette binder and it may be that the resulting 
plastic mass would work more smoothly thru briquetting 
machines than where tar is used as the binder. 

It is, of course, possible to compress sawdust and shav- 
ings into briquettes without the use of any- binder what- 
ever, if sufficient pressure is applied. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has seen briquettes made in this way by a 
hydraulic press which were much denser and heavier than 
the original wood from which the sawdust came.— 
Eprror.] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Great commercial activity would prevail thruout the 
country were it not for the imperative war require- 
ments, for considerable business is offering and con- 
sumption requirements are heavy, but supplies for 
regular channels of trade are light, they being con 
verted more and more into war supplies. The Govern- 
ment is pressing harder and harder for larger supplies 
of essential character. Manufacturers having goods 
available for public consumption select their custom 
ers, and retailers find it hard to carry sizable stocks 
because of high prices and inability to secure full 
eredit facilities. The public tendency is to buy goods 
only as absolutely needed, the future being uncertain 
enough to cause chariness. Some sections of the coun 
try, however, are more cheerful than others, the South, 
North and Northwest being especially optimistic, this 
probably due to improved crop conditions in those see 
tions. Much needed rains have fallen in the southern 
half of the corn belt and the western half of the cotton 
belt, in the lower Mississippi Valley, but came too late 
to cause improvement to crops in the Southwest, with 
the resuit that the condition of the late crops is spotted. 
Credits are restricted except to war contractors, and 
there is a general husbanding of financial resources in 
preparation for the Fourth Liberty Loan, which is 
due this month. The ship yards thruout the country 
evidence extraordinary activity, but weather conditions 
have decreased the ability of the steel industry to keep 
pace with the war needs, and bituminous coal miners 
have, despite all entreaties, allowed outputs to decrease 
perilously. Collections are quite good despite the facts 
that drouth-stricken areas and war-affected businesses 
pay slowly. 

* * * 

Great activity reigns in the southern pine markets, 
a large quantity of new business having been received 
by the mills during the last week. Most of this busi- 

ness of course is on Government ac- 
SOUTHERN count, and the Railroad Administra- 
PINE tion has placed heavy orders thru the 

Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 
Altho there is reported to be a better supply of un- 
skilled labor available, the mills are suffering severely 
from the loss of their skilled workmen, A group of 
southern mills has requested the Government officially 
to declare the lumber industry as an essential, in order 
to relieve the labor situation, as so many of their men 
are drifting away to other industries that have been 
declared essential that some of the mills are face to 
face with a shutdown. If the request is granted, this 
would automatically put the sawmill workers on the 
deferred classification list—the only salvation the saw- 
mill men can see. Southern pine in the northern and 
eastern markets is a puzzling factor, distributers be- 
ing sure neither of the demand nor the supply, and 
many reports are coming in of smaller wholesalers pre- 
paring to quit business, until the end of the war at 
least. Larger dealers also have cut off all southern pine 
trade as useless, pending an adjustment of the price 
question, which still seems unsatisfactory to some. 
Mills west of the Mississippi River especially were 
greatly disappointed at the recent decision of the Gov- 
ernment to retain the tent camps in the South, instead 
of converting them into cantonments of wooden con- 
struction, as was previously contemplated. This de- 
cision means the loss of large business; but assurances 
are good that this loss will be made up in more ways 
than one. The conference held in New Orleans last 
week was harmonious and smoothed out many of the 
difficulties that existed between the southern pine op- 
erators and the Government, and much may be expected 
to result therefrom. Some interesting information on 
the trend of the southern pine trade is furnished by a 
statistical report on the prices received, orders hooked 
and ears shipped by seventeen representative mills 
during August. According to this report, the average 


prices on most items, rough and dressed alike, showed ° 


a slight decrease during August in comparison with 
July. This decrease was small, however, from a few 
cents on the popular items to about $1 on the less 
popular ones, but in the aggregate only a fraction of 
a dollar, On many items, however, there have been 
inereases, among which timbers are conspicuous, 4x4- 
to 8x8-inch, 42-foot, for instance, bringing $42 in 
August, in comparison with $36 in July, and 3- and 
4x10-inch, 10- to 20-foot, bringing $31.23 in August, 
as against $28.50 during the previous months. Among 
the orders for specials booked during the month, barge 
schedules had the lead, with a footage of 2,581,598. 
Silo stock sold amounted to 1,000,000 feet and paving 
block stock to 875,000 feet. Orders for car material 
amounted to 2,518,000 feet, for dimension to 9,476,000, 


and for timbers to 8,543,288, these figures out ofa: 


total of 31,615,288 feet booked by the seventeen mills 
during the month. A total of 1,303 cars was shipped 
from these mills during the same period, of which 304 
went to the Government, 105 to the railroads, the re- 
mainder being distributed among the various States, 
Tilinois the leader with 208 cars. 

” o ”~ 


Altho the volume of business transacted in North 
Carolina pine during the last month was considerably 
larger than during July, sales were not large and the 

market far from active. Trade now 
NORTH is as light as ever, and manufac- 
CAROLINA turers do not seem to entertain anv 
PINE too optimistic views of the future. 

There are three principal reasons for 
the dullness of the market: The hesitancy of buyers 
to pay for kiln dried stock the Government maximum 
prices which manufacturers determinedly hold out for; 
the recent large receipts of orders placed months ago, 
which have enabled the wholesaler to cover his old 
orders and to fill all present needs, and the withdrawal 
from the market of box manufacturers, who also have 
been enabled by the improvement of the railroad situa- 


en 


tion to lay in all needed supplies. Low prices, espe- 
cially for kiln dried material, are reported from many 
points. Here, as in hardwoods, are the small mills in 
evidence, for these are the ones that seek to force 
their products on the market by giving substantial con- 
cessions; but the large mills, even if they are without 
orders, refuse to budge from their list prices. The 
labor situation, which has hit the box manufacturers 
especially bad, also is a factor, having had much to do 
with the decrease of consumption. Mill production 
also is gradually falling off because of this evil, and 
when the new draft law is applied many mills may 
have to face a complete shutdown. 
* * * 


Hardwood lumber manufacturers center their activi- 
ties almost exclusively in the Government’s war re- 
quirements, and commercial business is confined to the 
absolute necessities of civilian life. 
Demand from this latter source 
shows, however, a conspicuous let-up; 
but this is of small concern to manufacturers, who dur- 
ing these days are able without much effort to find a 
ready market for all the lumber that can be produced 
under present labor conditions. No early change in this 
trend of trade is apparent. While there have been ac- 
cumulations of stocks in some woods, those of the most 
popular woods show a marked decrease, and most 
manufacturers are rapidly approaching a sold-up con- 
dition. The price situation is very encouraging, and 
advances have been general. Of course there still are 
some manufacturers who offer lumber at prices out of 
proportion with production costs and who therefore 
disturb the markets more or less. These manufacturers 
are those operating very small plants, who began cut- 
ting a few months ago on a rising market when every- 
thing looked exceedingly propitious to them. There 
are many of them, and as they all started operations at 
the same time all their lumber likewise reached a dry 
state at the same time, and when they were ready to 
ship the trade suddenly began to hold back, having 
loaded up with ample stocks prior to the freight ad- 
vance. Alarm resulted, and instead of awaiting sales 
en bloc, as usual, these little fellows began feverishly 
to poke around to find jobbers willing to accept bar- 
gains, and many of these seized the advantageous 
chance to stock up at the low prices the operators 
offered in their panic, and resultant competition among 
the jobbers caused still lower prices. Naturally prices 
on the general market have begun to feel a reaction as 
a result of this; but practically the entire body of im- 
portant manufacturers calmly stand aside and await 
with confidence the exhaustion of these low-priced 
offerings. These small mill stocks, while of course 
large enough to cause temporary disturbance, are not 
large enough to fill more than an infinitesimal part of 
the demand, and therefore the larger manufacturers 
should soon regain control of the situation, and if their 
courage holds up and there is no weakening prices on 
southern hardwoods should again attain their previous 
or even higher levels within the’next month or two. 

* * * 


HARDWOODS 


A fairly good volume of hemlock is moving from 
the Wisconsin and Michigan mills, which are busy de- 
spite the great handicap the ever-increasing scarcity of 
labor is imposing. This factor elim- 
inates all possibility of overproduc- 
tion of any of the staple items, and 
all indications are that there will be a steady demand 
to absorb whatever is produced in the future. The 
railroads who have for a long time postponed repairs 
and other construction work until now foreed by 
deterioration of equipment to undertake such work on 
an extensive scale are now making heavy demands on 
the hemlock manufacturers, and the Government also 
is a large taker of this lumber for construction pur- 
poses. Under such conditions it is difficult to explain 
the reported tendency of some manufacturers to cut 
prices, in some cases to the extent of $1; but most mills 
hold firm to their list prices. Pennsylvania hemlock, 
on which the eastern markets depend to a great extent, 
goes so heavily into Government work that very little 
is available for the commercial trade; but this matters 
little, for private construction, and consequently retail 
trade, is almost nil. 


HEMLOCK 


* * * 


The fall trade in cypress is expected to assume con- 
siderable activity, even if no noteworthy demand from 
the building field is expected. Cypress is a wood that is 
gaining more and more popularity 
with industrial consumers, and here 
is where it is expected to come into 
its own. Prices are held very firm, and in some cases 
have advanced, mostly thru the influence of low mill- 
stocks. The mills had planned to build up stocks to an 
adequate point, but war demands interfered with this 
plan, and a scramble for stocks may ensue shortly when 
expected needs materialize. It has been reported au- 
thoritatively that the Government intends soon to apply 
the price fixing scheme to cypress, as it has done to 
other important woods, and this is a matter that at- 
tracts great interest. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


An improvement in the market for northern pine has 
set in during the last week, and the mills are finding a 
more satisfactory business. Car material, urgently 

needed by the railroads for repair 
WHITE work, is being bought freely, and the 
PINE demand for grain doors consumes all 

the common lumber available. Other 
industrial demand also is keen, and shipments are being 
made without difficulty, even tho a heavy grain move- 
ment has started. Country dealers, however, do not 
expect a great demand, and are holding up orders until 
the harvest and threshing are entirely over, to ascertain 
whether or not any demand will develop then. Eastern 


markets also report retail trade as very slow and the 
fall prospects in that line as discouraging, and that 
business is confined to industrial plants, those engaged 
on Government work taking fair proportions. Prices 
are firm, especially influenced by the low stocks and 
the fact that mills and logging camps are facing such a 
critical labor shortage as to make it a strong proba- 
bility that many operations will be forced to suspend 
during the winter. 
* *% * 

No change in the western pine situation has been re- 
ported during the week. The mills still operate under 
the handicap of an acute labor shortage and are selling 

most of their output in markets 
WESTERN nearer home, little reaching the 
PINES Kast. But this lack of supplies for 

eastern delivery is counterbalanced 
by the meager demand, building being as inactive as 
of old and there being no promise of improvement. 
The mills find their chief consumers in the railroads, 
California white and sugar pines are a little more active 
than the Idaho and other northern species, and the 
manufacturers cut all the lumber possible under present 
conditions and are making good eastern shipments of 
uppers. Little shop is sold, but a good deal of lumber 
is being cut into box shook, which have a good market. 


* * * 


All conditions seem to favor the fir mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, and for the third consecutive week the 
lumber manufacturers there actually exceeded their 
normal output of lumber during the 
last week, with a total cut by 127 
mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association of 81,947,- 
561 feet, .90 percent above normal. This is a remarka- 
ble production record, in view of the labor situation, 
even if the present production figures relate especially 
to large-sized timbers instead of to the smaller-sized 
lumber on which the figures for normal production are 
based; and the incentive behind the record, of course, 
is the fact that most of the clear lumber that goes 
thru the saws is urgently required by the Government 
as ship timbers and aircraft stock. The side lumber 
resulting from the manufacture of this special stuff is 
being consumed in increasing quantities in army can- 
tonment and other Government construction in various 
parts of the country. But while engaged mostly on 
Government work, the mills are also meeting the flow 
of commercial business, which last week aggregated 
for the group mentioned 61,592,288 feet, and thru 
the continued abundance of cars they are enabled to 
make prompt deliveries on both Government and com- 
mercial business. The local trade took a total of 10,501, 
212 feet during the week, which indicates that building 
operations in Oregon and Washington are active, most- 
ly for industrial housing purposes. In Seattle alone it 
is contemplated to build 1,000 houses during each of 
the next five months to alleviate the shortage of hous- 
ing for workers; and this will mean the consumption 
of large quantities of lumber. 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


* * * 


Mill costs of red cedar shingles are below production 
cost, say distributers, with shingle logs costing the man- 
ufacturers $14 to $16, the manufactured product last 
week bringing $2.90 for clears and 
$2.20 for stars, Pacific coast base. 
The continued inactivity of the mar- 
kets and the further weakening in 
prices cause producers much concern, and it is likely 
that some will have to shut down, for a period to be 
determined by the condition of the market. The trouble, 
altho generally attributed by the manufacturers to the 
poor crop conditions in certain sections that were their 
strongholds and to the consequent inability of farmers 
to undertake much construction or repair work, ap- 
parently lies mostly with the vast number of transit 
cars that were dumped on the middle West markets 
especially, earlier in the season, until they later had 
to go begging for takers. At that time, taking advan- 
tage of the then seemingly absurdly low prices, retail- 
ers stocked up to capacity, and consequently, them- 
selves finding a slow demand, they are now unable to 
relieve the manufacturers in their dilemma. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


* * * 


The coming draft of men up to 45 years of age na 
turally is worrying the lumbermen greatly, especially 
when they realize that the Government has not yet 

declared the lumber industry as ¢s- 
CURRENT sential to the national welfare. Were 
FACTORS such a declaration made, it would 
automatically place the sawmill and 
woodsworkers in the deferred classification list, and 
until this is done, many employees will quit their jobs 
and take up work in some other industry where they 
are protected from the draft to such an extent. / 
group of southern pine manufacturers has brought this 
to the attention of the Government, with a request that 
the industry be declared essential without delay, 48 
the labor situation already is too serious to permit it 
to drift farther; and if this request was supplemented 
with requests from manufacturers in other sections 0 
the country, probably it would have the weight of 
hurrying along such a declaration. There is no ques 
tion but that the lumber industry is essential, and 
very much so, or that it eventually will be declared 
as such; but eventually may be too late to save the 
lumbermen from much embarrassment and probably 
costly shutdowns, and the declaration should not be 
held back, in view of the circumstances. It should also 
be understood that in order to secure exemption for 4 
valuable man, claim for such exemption must be fil 
before he is inducted into service if action on it 18 de- 
sired, and employers should not delay in preparing for 
eventualities. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business conditions continue to reflect the transitory 
development period of the war. It is a big undertaking 
to shift the industrial activity of a country like the 
United States from a peace to a war basis and neces- 
sarily, a considerable period is required to accomplish this 
transformation. If then, here and there are found in- 
dications of a slowing down process with business un- 
satisfactory, this can very reasonably be traced to the 
changes made necessary by the war. Frequently it is 
difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy just 
what is essential in war times and what is not, and hence 
business men in many lines of activity are confronted 
perpetually with perplexing problems, and especially those 
who are patriotically inclined and eager to change to 
meet the requirements of the Government. 

The most essential factor, aside from munifions, food 
and other articles of subsistence, such as clothing, is 
money. In fact money and credit are imperative to secure 
the essentials of war and this must be provided either thru 
borrowing by the Government or by the levying of a 
Federal or war tax. It would seem, therefore, that any 
business that produces revenue or shows a profit out of 
which to buy Liberty bonds or other forms of treasury 
indebtedness or out of which to pay taxes, is to some 
extent essential. But there enters into the problem the 
question of the effect of such production on the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements. If the raw material used in 
manufacturing a product not ammunition or a necessity 
restricts the ability of the Government just that much 
in securing munitions or other supplies, that particular line 
of business necessarily must be classed as nonessential, 
especially if the producing capacity represented by labor 
machinery and plant can be converted into a business for 
bringing forth war materials, 

War work and operations tributary thereto in this 
country are proceeding satisfactorily and successfully. 
General trade, however, lags. One of the best indications 
of this is found in the building industry which is about 
22 percent below the corresponding period last year 
and 63 percent under July, 1916. It is possible that 
subsequent months will make a better showing, but the 
credit situation is such as to restrict the amount of funds 
available for building purposes, Only construction essen- 
tial to the production of war materials is permitted. The 
Government very wisely is encouraging the utilization of 
existing plant capacity wherever it is available, discourag- 
ing the construction of new plants where this can be 
avoided in order to conserve material, and ot prevent an 
unsatisfactory situation developing after the war is over. 

In the industrial line the insufficiency of material is 
the notable feature at the present time. A few months 
ago the situation hinged on inadequate transportation, 

but this gradually is improving. A little later the fuel 
situation may cause some anxiety because of the unsatis- 
factory production of bituminous coal. Mining of this 
fuel during the remainder of the warm season in order 
to make up for the past deficit must be 21 percent in 
excess of the average weekly production ‘during the coal 
year to date. Necessarily the fuel situation affects all 
classes of industry. The oil interests have been unable 
tokeep up with requirements, hence the ‘‘ gasless’’ days in 
the territory east of the Mississippi for motors. It is 
such things as this, however, that brings to the individual 

a keener sense of the necessity of conservation and the 

reduction of waste us a war measure. People in this 
great prosperous country do not yet fully appreciate what 
it really means for the United States to be engaged in 
such a war as that now being waged on Kuropean soil. 

The tremendous cost of conducting even a successful war 
is not unnatural, but add to this such wasted effort as is 
unavoidable in adjusting to new conditions, and taking into 
consideration the remarkable efforts that are being made 
to utilize everything and elitninate waste, even then this 
tremendous cost is increased. It therefore is necessary 
to conserve our capital resources and such conservation 
naturally presses hard on many lines of industry. Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s estimate of a war cost of $24,000,000,000 
in the next fiscal year is an indication of the financial 
burden that the people of this country must bear. One- 
third of this is to be provided by the new revenue bill. 
The remainder must be raised thru loans, of which more 
than $5,000,000,000 will be distributed by means of an 
intensive campaign to begin the latter part of the current 
month, As in former loans, these funds must be raised 
at home, as foreign capitalists are in the same position 
as are our own, and are called upon to devote their full 
resources to helping their own governments. Naturally 
this calls for careful handling of credits and of available 
banking funds. The $8,000,000,000 in taxes must come 
from imposts upon incomes and upon business and upon 
various articles of necessity and luxury. 

_ Another phase of the cost of war is the effect upon 
Interest rates for money. The treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System has sought to stabilize interest rates as 
much as possible during the war period and the result 
is that the money position is arbitrarily on a 6 percent 

basis, Banks are discouraging applications for credit 
and are refusing to extend credit at all except for es- 

sential industries. This in itself will tend to force a 

shifting of plant capacity from nonessential to essential 

War production, Add to this the restrictions on trans- 

portation of raw materials and of manufactured products 
of the less essential class and the inadequate labor supply 
and there is found ample incentive for plant conversion to 

War production without any further artificial means. 
With money ruling at 6 percent it would be very rea- 

‘onable to suppose that investors would seek stocks and 
bonds that pay a high rate upon the capital employed 
or the purpose, whereas bonds and stocks that do not 
6 percent would feel the’ pressure until they de- 
to such price in the open market that the lower 
Nite they pay at par constitutes a sufficient return on the 
ment. This leveling process is now being experi- 
v4 in the investment market. 
is to avoid any more serious disturbance of market 





values that the Treasury Department is seeking to main- 
tain its borrowings on a 4%4 percent basis. ‘lo provide 
more than 444 percent interest rate on the forthcoming 
Liberty Bond issue would mean a readjustment of the 
investment market for all classes of securities, a situa- 
tion which would be decidedly unsatisfactory and dis- 
turbing. The Government in prosecuting the war re- 
quires a constantly increasing amount of money, and 
while every effort will continue to be made to maintain 
rates at the present level it is thought by students of 
financial affairs to be wise, in view of the present progress 
of the Allied army, to point out that any disposition to 
indulge in speculative commitments based on borrowed 
money must of necessity lead to an inerease in rates that 
would prove corrective. In other words, the New York 
banks are frowning upon speculation as are the banks in 
the interior. 

Producers, manufacturers and merchants are being 
urged to reduce their credits, first by not overbuying; 
second, by carrying as small stocks as practical; third, 
by postponing new construction or expansion of their 
business, and fourth, by effecting business economy. This 
same process could be followed with satisfactory results 
by individuals if they would study their personal ex- 
penses and practice economies which will enable them 
gradually to pay off their loans. Banks have been urged 
to make a careful analysis of their loans and lines of 
discount in order to determine definitely what credit now 
in use is not directly connected with Government finane- 
ing or the production or distribution of things necessary 
to maintain the health and efficiency of our armed forees 
or of our civilian population. 

One feature that the war has developed in the banking 
of this country, and this bears directly upon business, is 
the increase in the use of the trade acceptance, This has 
been discussed seriously and the trade acceptance is being 
urged by bankers. The value of this method of handling 
business has not yet dawned upon the American people. 
Statistics as to the volume of open accounts are difficult 
to obtain. A New York banker estimates that there are 
4,000,000,000 open accounts in this country. According 
to a very thoro research made by Prof. Irving T. Fisher 


and based in part upon the work done by Prof. E. W. 
Kemmerer and other economists, the total value in dol- 
lars of the business in the United States amounted in 
1916 to $595,000,000,000. Projecting this estimate for 
the following year, 1917, the figures run around $650,- 
000,000,000, The accuracy of these figures cannot be 
proved, but so far no serious criticism of this calculation 
has been made. 

Professor Fisher estimates that at least 90 percent of 
the whole volume of payments in the United States are 
made by check, leaving 10 percent or less made in cash. 
Judging from other estimates these appear to be reason- 
able. It is safe to say that, in general, check trans- 
actions are made in the settlement of open accounts. 
Applying the adjustments calculated and eliminating the 
cash transactions, it is estimated that $535,000,000,000 
is the total value of business done by charge or open 
accounts in 1917, Necessarily these figures do not in- 
clude the total value of all products but they give a 
sufficient basis for estimating the value of the trade 
acceptance as a means of transacting business, and if 
the greater use of the trade acceptance provides a safe 
means of expanding our banking facilities along sound 
lines its encouragment in this war crisis should prove 
exceedingly beneficial to business generally as a means 
for mobilizing credit in a more liquid form and making 
it available for rediscount as occasion arises, 

Europe has used the trade acceptance as a feature of 
its banking methods for many years, This country until 
the Federal Reserve system was put into force had 
adhered to the old open account system, which was not 
only cumbersome but made possible losses both in interest 
and principal. It is not to be expected that a change in 
the method of handling business can be brought about 
overnight, but the development of the trade acceptance 
as a feature of our banking in the last year has been 
simply remarkable. Wherever it has been adopted as a 
rule satisfactory results have been experienced. Neces- 
sarily the volume of business expanding and contracting 
will regulate the volume of negotiable paper available for 
rediscount, Maturities are definite and the payment auto- 
matie where credit is established. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press 
the Allies are still steadily forcing the Huns back toward 
Berlin. That fact, gratifying as it is, does not by any 
means indicate that peace is even in sight. Germany is 
still strong, and can maintain the defensive for a long 
time. It is the consensus of well informed military author- 
ities both in the United States and abroad that we have at 
least another year of hard fighting before Germany is 
finally and decisively beaten. Further, to accomplish this 
result will require every effort that the United States and 
its Allies can put forth. Slowly perhaps, but steadily 
and with ever increasing momentum the resources of 
America in man power, industrial as well as military; in 
money, ships, food and every other factor essential for 
victory, are being mobilized to crush the Hun and all his 
works. Great Britain and France likewise are making 
superhuman efforts. The heroism of their fighting men 
and the sacrifices of the civilian populations daily avouse 
anew the world’s admiration. 

Germany herself begins to recognize that it is only a 
question of time until further effective resistance shall 
be beyond her power. Therefore signs are multiplying 
that a German ‘‘ peace offensive’’ will soon be launched. 
It will come in the form of an appeal for a negotiated 
peace, with offers to dicker some of her ‘‘pawns’’ for 
greater advantages in other directions. Her statesmen 
still hope to obtain by shrewd trading at the peace table 
what she has failed to obtain by force of arms. A deaf 
ear must be turned to all German peace talk that is not 
accompanied by an unequivocal offer and guaranty to 


evacuate immediately every foot of invaded territory on 
all fronts and fully to indemnify the civilian inhabitants 
for all damages sustained. In other words, Germany must, 
as far as is possible, make full reparation for the un- 
measurable injuries she has inflicted upon the world be- 
fore there can be any genuine peace, 

According to report, some of the first American sol- 
diers captured by the Germans were exhibited in a glass 
cage in Cologne and other eities. Thereby is illustrated 
a striking difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Teutonic minds. Such a proceeding would be unthinkable 
in America or in England, There now is in progress on 
the lake front in Chicago a great war exposition, with 
thousands of trophies including guns of all types and 
sizes, airplanes etc., captured by American and Allied 
troops, but no German prisoners are exhibited. Our boys 
wver there have taken scores of Germans for every 
American that has been captured by the enemy, but our 
prisoners are not being placed on exhibition, That pro- 
cedure is left for such decadent nations as Germany and 
her friend and ally Turkey. Nevertheless, the suggestion 
made by one of this week’s contributors relative to cag- 
ing and exhibiting the Kaiser and Crown Prince is open 
to no such ethical objection. The only valid criticism 
of such action that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sees is 
that every self respecting animal in the circuses and 
‘*zoos’’ thruout the country would protest at being 
classed in the public mind with the butcher of Berlin and 
his degenerate progeny. Probably that objection could be 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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BIG CONTRACT FOR SPRUCE IS PLACED IN EAST 


Aircraft Bureau Also Places Orders for Black Wal- 
nut—Other Recent Contracts Listed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Bureau of Aircraft 
Production has placed with the Parsons Pulp & Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, a contract for 4,800,000 feet of spruce 
aircraft lumber. Presumably this lumber is to be secured 
in this section, since all orders for Pacific coast spruce 
are placed thru the regular organization—the Spruce 
Production Board on the coast. If there is any spruce 
timber standing idle anywhere that Uncle Sam can use 
for aircraft or turn over to his Allies he wants to get his 
hands on it. The Philadelphia company is to assist him 
in this respect. 

Additional contracts for black walnut lumber have been 
awarded by the bureau as follows: Brown & Harris, 
Holmesville, Ohio, 50,000 feet; The Cherry Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, 60,000 feet; J. V. Stimson & Co., Owensboro, 
Ky., 50,000 feet; Hoosier Veneer Co., Indianapolis, 500,- 
000 feet. 

The Aircraft Bureau has awarded to the Hartzell Wal- 
nut Propeller Co., Piqua, Ohio, a contract for 1,000 wood- 
en air fans. Hardman, Peck & Co. (Inc.), New York, has 
received a contract for 500 sets of laminations for Hand- 
ley Page propellers. The Isaac McLean Sons’ Co., Dor- 
chester, Boston, Mass., has been awarded a contract to 
furnish 10,000 feet of African mahogany and 25,000 feet 
of Mexican or Central American mahogany for propellers. 


Other recent contract awards made by the Aircraft 
Bureau include: Canadian Aeroplane (Ltd.), Toronto, 
twelve wings for JN4D Canadian planes; Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation, Buffalo, spares for planes; 
Thomas Morse Aircraft Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y., spares 
for planes; Walden-Worcester (Inc.), Worcester, Mass., 
parts for planes; C. L. Willey, 2558 South Robey Street, 
Chicago, lumber; Buffalo Aeroplane Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., propellers. 


Numerous additional contracts have been placed with 
the Dayton Wright Co., Dayton, Ohio, makers of the 
DeHaviland battle planes, the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., for engine spares and 
other accessories. 

How much more in the way of production will follow 
the most recent reorganization of the Air Service remains 
to be seen. So long as John D. Ryan remains at the 
head of the organization, of course, what he has already 
done remains unimpaired. Things should move forward 
noticeably with Mr. Ryan in general charge of both pro- 
duction and aeronautics. It is not at all likely that the 
naval flying service will be consolidated with that of the 
Army. The Navy has done well and there seems to be no 
good reason for mixing it up with the Army. 





BIG TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED IN MICHIGAN 


HouGutTon, Micu., Sept. 3.—One of the biggest timber 
deals recorded in the Michigan copper country in recent 
years was made known last week by the Eddy Lumber 
Co., of Lake Linden. Samuel Eddy, president of the 
company, reported that he'has sold to Charles Hebard 
& Sons, Pequaming, all his standing timber in the Misery 
River region on Lake Superior, and all the logs cut by his 
company ’s camps last winter. The deal involves 40,000,000 
feet of standing timber and 2,500,000 feet of logs. The 
timber is hemlock and hardwood. 

The Eddy company disposed of its logs because of the 
lack of towing facilities on Portage Lake. These logs 
will have to be floated to the mills and as Hebard & Sons 
own the only tugs operating in these waters other mills 
will have considerable difficulty in transporting such of 
their logs as must move by water. The deal does not 
mean that the Eddy company will not continue to oper- 
ate, tho its mill may remain idle for several months, pend- 
ing the logging of tracts at Boot Jack and along the 
Copper Range Railroad, where the company still owns 
30,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. 





FORESTRY COURSE AT MONTANA UNIVERSITY 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 31.—A one-year course in 
practical forestry is to be given by the school of forestry 
at the State University of Montana, at Missoula, begin- 
ning with the fall quarter. This course is offered at the 
urgent request of officials of the Forest Service and lum- 
ber companies who feel the need of men with some train- 
ing in forestry. This is distinctly a war course, and will 
fill the demand for a short, highly specialized vocational 
training to prepare for positions now vacant. The curric- 
ulum for the first quarter includes introduction to fores- 


try, lumbering, forest improvements, scaling and cruising 
ete. 





FIGHTING THE BLISTER RUST IN THE WEST 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 31.—Sixteen years ago young 
white pine trees that were imported from nurseries in 
Germany brought with them a deadly blight known as 
blister rust, which is menacing many of the white pine 
forests in New England and the middle West. To prevent 
the introduction of this disease in the western States the 
Government is taking precautionary measures of inspec- 
tion. 

George A. Root, of the Government laboratory of forest 
investigations at Missoula, Mont., is now stopping here 
for the purpose of inspecting nursery stocks which are 
being shipped here from the East. 

“*A peculiar fact about the rust blight,’’ states Mr. 
Root, ‘‘is its connection with currant and gooseberry 
plants. The disease-carrying germs, which are released 
from the latter part of April till the middle of June as 
the result of the breaking of blisters on the bark of the 
white pine, are carried about by the wind and they die 


unless they happen to come in contact with currant or 
gooseberry bushes. In the event of their finding a lodging 
on such plants, the germs multiply and are carried about 
from one set of bushes to another until time for the leaves 
to fall; at this time an entirely new set of germs is pro- 
duced and this set can live only by coming in contact with 
white pine trees. Thus, altho the disease can not spread 
directly from one white pine to another, it is a menace to 
the white pine forests. It kills the trees. The diseases 
have appeared in the Minnesota forests.’’ 

Mr. Root will make his headquarters here for the next 
ten days and will watch carefully not only white pine 
nursery stock but will watch currant and gooseberry 
bushes coming from the East. 





FIRE THREATENS BIG LUMBER PLANT 


CHARLESTON, Miss., Sept. 2.—Fire was discovered in 
the lumber yard of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss., about 1 p. m. on Sunday, Aug. 25, and before it 
could be extinguished approximately 20,000 feet of lum- 
ber had been burned, valued at nearly $8,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. It appeared for a time that the entire 
lumber yard and plant would be destroyed, but the several 
bulk piles in the path of the fire retarded its progress and 
it was gotten under control. The company was able to 
draw a plentiful supply of water from its pond and this 
fact, together with the assistance of its employees and 
citizens of Charleston, prevented a more serious con- 
flagration. 





WOMAN FILLS JOB OF LOOKOUT 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 31.—Since the war, and as a re- 
sult thereof, women have risen to many high positions 
that formerly were occupied only by men. Among one of 
these is that of lookout within the national forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

On the rugged summit of Indian Mountain, in the 
Oregon national forest, Miss Nita Vogel is making her 

















MISS NITA VOGEL, 
Lookout at Indian Mountain, Oregon National Forest 


home till the autumn rains set in and the forest fire 
danger is over. With a friend, Miss Ivy Gray, as com- 
panion, Miss Vogel passes her days watching the land- 
scape for signs of smoke, cooking and keeping house, 
carrying water from a spring a mile away, and doing 
all the other odds and ends of camp life. The two women 
live in one of the glass enclosed lookout houses of the 
Forest Service, which commands a view of. five big snow 
covered mountain peaks. 

The lofty camp, while lonely, is frequently visited by 
mountain climbers, huckleberry pickers or Indians liv- 
ing in the foothills, and a telephone gives direct com- 
munication with the outside world and with her neigh- 
bors over on mountain peaks in the distance where sim!- 
lar lookout houses are located. 

Miss Vogel has only one complaint to voice and that 
is the great abundance of flying ants that infest the rocks 
and insist on entering the cabin and sharing her food. 
It,is difficult to keep sugar out of their reach and they 
refuse to be driven away. Only death will part them 
from their intentions. 

Miss Vogel takes the place of Luther Eliff, lookout man 
of Indian Mountain for many years, who was called in 
the draft recently. 

Another woman lookout was engaged by the Forest 
Service here today, this time in the Fremont National 
forest. Mrs. Bertha Covert will have charge of the look- 
out station on Dog Mountain. Mrs. Covert in addition to 
acting as lookout for forest fires has indicated her will- 
ingness to use the pick and shovel in assisting in road or 
trail building. 





THE ARKANSAS Soft Pine Bureau, with headquarters 
at Little Rock, has recently received inquiries about Ar- 
kansas pine from Y. Yanku, of Chin, Chiang & Co., at 
Spoh, Perak, Malay Peninsula, and also from a contractor 
at Eretria, on the Red Sea. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER RIVER TRAFFIC 


Will Establish Thru Service on Mississippi—Federal 
Operation of Boat Line Begins This Week 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—The equipment of the 
Kansas City Missouri River Navigation Co., the only 
modern freight traffic equipment on the inland rivers, has 
been taken over by the Government and will be used in re- 
establishing thru traffic on the Mississippi River. A large 
number of Kansas City lumber tirms are stockholders in 
the company and have been among the most earnest 
champions of reviving freight traffic on the Missouri 
River. The equipment of the Kansas City company taken 
over includes two towboats and eight steel barges of large 
capacity, and will be paid for at an appraised value. The 
present value is far in excess of the original cost, and it 
is expected that the money thus accruing to the com- 
pany will give it a cash capital, with what already is in 
the bank, of more than $1,200,000 to resume business 
with. 

The present company was established nine years ago 
after it had been demonstrated for two years that the 
navigation of the Missouri River between Kansas City 
and St. Louis was not only feasible but desirable and that 
the improvement of the river was necessary in order to 
bring the traffic to 1arge proportions. Regularly every 
season the company has maintained its service on the 
river, hauling freight at four-fifths of the railroad rate. 
The Government began in 1909 an extensive improve- 
ment project, which, however, has been delayed by the 
war. The work is continuing, however, and should be 
complete within two or three years after the war to give 
a minimum depth at low water of six feet. 

This year has been one of unusually low water and the 
Kansas City company has been unable to operate its 
barges to the usual capacity and as the season would close 
in three months or less the company made no objection to 
the immediate acquisition by the company of its fleet. 
The company felt, also, that it was desirable that service 
be immediately inaugurated on the Mississippi in order to 
demonstrate the especial value of the rivers as carriers 
of bulky and low grade freight. 

A. W. Mackie, formerly general manager of the Kan- 
sas City Missouri River Navigation Co., will manage the 
Government fleet on the Mississippi. Mr. Mackie said the 
future policy of the Government concerning navigation 
on the Missouri River had not been announced. ‘‘Pro- 
visions have been made only for the navigation of the 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is a possibility the administration may ob- 
tain enough equipment to extend its lines up the Missouri 
River, but the prospect does not appear bright. 

**On account of the low water in the Missouri the 
barges can haul only one-third their capacity. On the 
Mississippi they can carry a full load. Also, the tow- 
boats can push bigger loads on the Mississippi.’’ 

The operation of the Government boat line gn the Mis- 
sissippi will begin the latter part of this m@nth. The 
equipment of the local company will be turned over to 
the administration as fast as the boats arrive at their 
destination and are unloaded. 





LUMBERMEN GO LIMIT IN WAR STAMP PURCHASES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3—Lumbermen of St. Louis are 
well represented among the 1648 St. Louisans who are 
members of the Limit Club, the qualification for member- 
ship being a pledge to purchase $1,000 worth of war 
stamps. An immense sign placed in front of the Federal 
Building on Olive street bears the names of those who are 


_members. The list includes the following lumbermen: 


J. W. Bemis, Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co.; E. W. 
Blumer; Henry A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Co.; 
George F. Cottrill, Fox Bros.’ Manufacturing Co.; R. W. 
Fullerton; S. H. Fullerton, Ganahl Lumber Co.; C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co., F. R. Pierce; Walter Poleman; 
Prendergast Lumber Co., E. C. Robinson, Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co.; A. J. Siegel, Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co.; 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co.; Louis Werner Sawmill 
Co.; Western Tie & Timber Co.; Van Cleave Saw Mill Co.; 
William Lothman, Johanning Lumber Co.; Robert Kamm, 
Charles F. Luerhrman Hardwood Lumber Co.; C. E. 
Neeley, and F. R. Pierce. 





MESQUITE MAY BE USED FOR GUNSTOCKS 


AustTIN, TEx., Sept. 2.—Mesquite wood may be sub- 
stituted for black walnut for gunstocks. Recent experi- 
ments in the use of mesquite for this purpose are said to 
have proved highly satisfactory. I. T. Pryor, one of the 
wealthiest ranchmen of Texas, who has investigated the 
commercial possibilities of mesquite wood, has gone to 
Washington to bring its valuable properties for this use 
to the attention of the Government. Practically inex- 
haustible quantities of mesquite timber are said to be 
available in south Texas. This low growing forest of 
trees thickly cover millions of acres of land, extending 
north from the Rio Grande for nearly 300 miles, and 
bordering the lower Gulf coast. No difficulty, it is said, 
would be experienced in obtaining all the mesquite timber 
of the necessary size that might be required for years to 
come for the manufacture of gunstocks. 

Boy Scouts and others have been searching Texas for 
walnut timber for a long time to assist in meeting the 
Government demand for that wood. A number of small 
shipments of walnut logs already have been made. Own- 
ers of these trees generally have donated them to the 
Government when made acquainted with the use to which 
they are to be put. If the plan for utilizing mesquite 
for gunstock material is adopted a number of small port- 
able sawmills will be installed upon the larger ranches 
and the cutting of trees of suitable size carried on on an 
extensive scale. Albert Steves, Sr., a large lumber dealer 
and planing mill man of San Antonio, is collecting sam- 
ples of mesquite thoroly to test the wood as a possible 
substitute for other rarer and higher priced lumber. 
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PROTESTS COMMANDEERING OF CREOSOTED PILES 


Section’s Entire Output for Year Is Involved—Sweep- 
ing Action Arouses Vigorous Protest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2—The Port of:Seattle Com- 
mission is up in arms against the United States Ship- 
ping Board on account of the commandeering of 18,000 
creosoted piles for a new ship yard in San Francisco. 
In a telegram to Chairman Hurley of the shipping board, 
the port commission makes a strong protest. It shows 
that the total of commandeered piles represents the entire 
output of this section for a year. The telegram says: 

Seattle port commission vigorously protests against di- 
version of material to California with no better labor condi- 
tions, crippling trans-pacific freight movement imperatively 
needed for national welfare; also against sweeping com- 
mandeering prohibiting port expansion for specific need, 





A vital point brought out in the telegram is that the 
commission is calling a special election for Sept. 10 to 
authorize $4,500,000 bonds for transshipment piers neces- 
sary to Oriental commerce. The commission is operating 
a $10,000,000 system of public docks and warehouses, and 
finds them inadequate. ‘Transpacific commerce is congest- 
ing the wharves, and interfering with storage of quar- 
termasters’ supplies needed for the movement to Siberia. 
It is urged that if the creosoted piles are not used here, 
concrete will have to be employed at an enormous in- 
crease over the original estimates for building the new 
port units at Smith Cove. 

The shipping board replied to the telegram, saying 
that in the absence of Chairman Hurley the protest has 
been placed before Vice President Charles Piez. 





LUMBER COMPANY SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 4.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the main building of the Huntington 
Lumber Co., of Huntington, Ind., last Sunday, causing a 
loss of about $100,000. The loss is practically covered by 
insurance. 

Only the hardest work prevented the fire from spread- 
ing to other buildings, as the lumber burned with great 
rapidity. The plant of the Adams Bros.’ Stave Manu- 
facturing Co., more than half a block away, was ablaze 
a dozen different places at one time, but the flames there 
were extinguished before serious damage was done. 

J. W. Morrison, secretary and general manager of the 
business, who lives in Huntington, and N. P. Salling, of 
Anderson, Ind., president of the company, are the sole 
owners of the Huntington Lumber Co. Steps will be 
taken to rebuild the structure and to replenish the com- 
pany’s lumber stock. 





SHIPPING BOARD ISSUES ULTIMATUM 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—The United States Ship 
ping Board, thru Capt. J. F. Blain and Edward A. West, 
has delivered an ultimatum to the city of Seattle on ac- 
count of poor transportation and inadequate housing for 
ship workers. Captain Blain is district officer in charge 
of steel ship construction, and Mr. West is Pacifie coast 
representative of passenger transportation and housing 
division. They demand that so far as service to the ship 
yards is concerned the traction lines be unified; and that 
there be a charge of six cents for a straight ride and one 
cent additional for transfers on the lines of the Puget 
Sound Traction Light & Power Co., a Stone & Webster 
corporation, and the Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway 
Co. The Government representatives say: 

The undersigned will recommend a loan on an equitable 
basis sufficient to complete the existing projects connected 
with the necessary service to the ship yards for both track 
age and cars, provided satisfactory security can be obtained. 

Will further state in event of failure on the part of those 
concerned to take the necessary steps, some drastic action by 
the Government will be taken. 

The word has gone forth repeatedly from Government 
sources that if Seattle is to have ship building contracts, 
there must be adequate transportation and housing facili- 
ties. The present demand is in line with the Government’s 
attitude thruout the controversy. The city council has 
not yet met the ultimatum, 


—_—_—O 


WASHINGTON FREE FROM FOREST FIRES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 31.—Forest fires in What- 
com County has been so few this summer that Deputy 
Fire Warden J. D. Kline today, in response to telegraphic 
orders from the State fire warden, Fred Pape, laid off 
the county’s eight patrolmen, altho the permit season has 
another month to run. This season has been remarkably 
free from fires and Mr. Kline estimates that the total 
damage in this county does not exceed $10,000 or $15,000. 
In former years the damage has been several times this 
amount and the countryside has been yellow with smoke. 
The precaution taken early in the spring to burn over 
hundreds of acres of logged off lands in local camps 
and timely rains in July and August have been effective 
3 iia fires. The only serious period was early in 
July. 








SHINGLEMEN HAMPERED BY CAR SHORTAGE 


_ SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—Shingle men this week are 
inclined to take a brace on the fact that the first ripple 
of strength is now showing on the drear monotony of 
bedrock prices. Accompanying it is also a visible tight- 
ening in the supply of cars—two factors which they have 
learned usually go hand in hand. As yet there appears 
to be no shortage on the Milwaukee, the Northern Pacific 
or, the Oregon-Washington; but on the Great Northern 
the signs are unmistakable. At various points along that 
line shippers are facing difficulties, and at Anacortes 
today there are practically no cars. In British Columbia 
the shortage has been felt for a week, and one of the 


largest mills at New Westminster reported this morning 
to its Seattle connections that it has had no ears at all 
for three days. The shortage appears to be due to heavy 
movement of transcontinental cars handling Oriental ship- 
ments. The time is also at hand for the seasonal shortage 
due to the movement of grain, but it does not appear to 
have set in yet. 

Close students of this problem are not overlooking the 
report that England and France have actually produced 
more wheat this year than in ante-war times, also they 
have noted that beginning Sept. 1 all the allied nations 
go on the basis of 80-20, instead of 50-50, bread. This 
is only a straw; but it is regarded as a sign not at all 
discouraging in view of conditions from which the shingle 
market is just emerging. 





CUTS ENORMOUS CYPRESS LOG 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 2—The accompanying picture 
of a big cypress log, the ‘‘ Biggest ever cut at St. Lan- 
dry,’’ is an example of how cypress grows in Louisiana. 
This log scaled 2,504 feet, tho only sixteen feet long and 
was cut in the mill of the Climax Lumber Co. at St. Lan- 
dry when J. W. O’Shaughnessy was manager. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy is still general manager of the 
Climax Lumber Co. (Ltd.), which recently has been re- 














A HEFTY CHUNK OF THE “WOOD ETERNAL” 


organized, since the St. Landry operation cut out, and 
the offices are now at Alexandria, La. Associated with 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy are W. D. Haas and Joseph Fried- 
laender, both old hardwood lumbermen who owned the mill 
at St. Landry, but Mr. O’Shaughnessy is the only active 
member of the firm. 

The Climax Lumber Co. (Ltd.) now has an output of 
25,000 feet a day from its mills at Hazelwood, Leanville 
and Williamson, La. Every stick is bandsawn on a 
modern mill. The items manufactured are plain and 
quartered red and white oak, ash, red and sap gum, hick- 
ory, elm, cypress, lynn, sycamore, tupelo and black gum. 

K. G. Stover is sales manager for the company. Mr. 
Stover is a young man but has had seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in hardwood lumber. He came to Alexandria 
recently from New York City, where he had a wholesale 
connection, but he was raised in the lumber industry in 
Louisiana and for a number of years worked for I. M. 
Darnell & Sons of Memphis. He is a hustler and knows 
his trade. 

The Climax Lumber Co. soon will have a new office 
building of its own, as there is being erected for it on a 
prominent corner in Alexandria a 2-story building to cost 
about $40,000. The entire interior will be furnished in 
figured quartered red gum and it will be a monument 
to what can be done with this beautiful wood. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy was one of the first lumbermen to manu- 
facture figured quartered red gum when the only market 
for it was a foreign one. 




















British Official Photograph—From Western Newspaper Union 
Photo Service 
How English women are adapting themselves to the work of 
men foresters who are now on the fighting line. The ac- 
companying illustration shows these courageous women 
sharpening their axes, preparatory for the next day’s work. 


The felled trees in the background give evidence of their 
industriousness and their ability to do the work laid out for 
hem. 





PATRIOTIC LUMBERMEN FOREGO HUGE PROFITS 


Big Loggers Co-operate to Produce Airplane Spruce— 
Company to Operate Without Gain 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—Twenty of the largest 
logging firms in the Pacific northwest have banded to- 
gether to produce airplane spruce for the Government. 
In so doing they are casting to one side any regard for 
profit varying from $300,000 to $1,000,000. They are 
putting up $100,000, without interest, and are going to 
work for Uncle Sam for exactly $20 a year. 

Enter now the Aircraft Lumber Co., a concern incor- 
porated at Olympia this week. Its directors are an even 
score in number, each of whom put up his $5,000 to make 
up the total of $100,000 capital stock. The names on 
the list of directors represent, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions, every big logging concern in this part of the 
world. They are: 


W. C. Butler, president First National Bank, Everett, 
Lyman Logging Co.; Joseph Irving, Everett, Sultan Railway 
& Timber Co., and Standard Logging Co.; T. J. Hartley, 
Everett Logging Co.; H. O. Siler, Florence Logging Co. ; B. M. 
Stevens, Snohomish, Stevens & Bird; BE. G. English, English 
Lumber Co.; Pat McCoy, McCoy & Loggie; C. H. Cobb, Ebey 
Logging Co.; A. F. MeEwan, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co, and Ebey Logging Co.; James L. Bridge, Sound 
Timber Co.; C. W. Stimson, Stimson Timber Co.; M. H. 
Draham, Mud Bay Logging Co.; Thomas Bordeaux, Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Henry McCleary, McCleary Lumber 
Co.; R. D. Merrill, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co.; E. B, Chinn, 
Chinn Timber Co. ; George H. Webb, Snow Creek Logging Co. ; 
T. M. Williams, Cherry Valley Logging Co.; J. E. Frost, Cedar 
Lake Logging Co. ; A. Ff. Anderson, Discovery Bay Logging Co, 

At a meeting of the directors today, these officers were 
elected: President and manager, J. E. Frost; vice pres- 
ident, Joseph Irving; secretary, R. D. Merrill; treasurer, 
Timothy Jerome, of Merrill & Ring. 

It would be a long story, full of gripping human in- 
terest, to relate how these loggers, every one of them a 
man of affairs, deliberated for a fortnight, threshed the 
questions out from every conceivable point of view, and 
then with startling and dramatic suddenness met one 
morning and as one man practically donated their services 
to the Government. 

The Government has commandeered one of the largest 
and best tracts of spruce in this section, containing 316,- 
000,000 feet of airplane stock; and had guaranteed the 
owners a profit of not less than $1 per 1,000 for 300,000,- 
000 feet. The profit could easily be sprung to three times 
that figure. <A contract for 300,000,000 feet at $1 per 
1,000 is $300,000. What the Aircraft Lumber Co. has 
agreed to do is shown in two places in the form of con- 
tract to be entered into with the Government. Article 
IV. reads: 


The Government will pay the logger such amounts as will 
reimburse the logger for all sums expended by it in the prose- 
cution of said operation as herein more particularly set forth, 
and in addition thereto will- pay the logger as compensation 
for all its activities hereunder the sum of $20. 

Again, Article XI, section 14, provides: 


In addition to the foregoing payments to reimburse the 
logger for the cost of said work, the Government shall pay to 
the logger the sum of $20 as payment in full for all compen- 
sation or profit to it for said work, together with the sum of 
$20 per annum for any renewal term hereof. 

The spruce to be logged by the Aircraft Lumber Co. 
is in Lineoln County, Ore. Most of the timber is known 
as the Blodgett tract. It is tapped by the Alsea South- 
ern Railroad being built from Yaquina Bay south, The 
road is now twenty-three miles long. 

When the Government sought to interest loggers in 
this undertaking, Mr. Frost, now president of the Air- 
craft Lumber Co., went to the Alsea country to make a 
personal inspection of the timber. At that time it was 
thought that the spruce might be logged by employing 
equipment in various logging camps not in active use, and 
the tentative proposals indicated a number of contracts 
thru, subdivisions of the vast aggregate of spruce. The 
thought occurred to the investigators that the Blodgett 
tract might profitably be logged as a single operation, 
The ultimate result is the new Aircraft Lumber Co. 

The contract, which is to be awarded without delay, 
will be signed on the part of the company by President 
Frost, and on the part of the Government by Capt. Pres- 
cott W. Cookingham, approved by Col. Brice P. Disque, 
head of the spruce production division, and by Major 
Hitchcock, director of operations. The contract will call 
for a minimum output of 10,000,000 feet per month of 
selected spruce. 

President Frost said today that the Aircraft Lumber 
Co., expects to begin operations at once. It will em- 
ploy about 2,000 men, of whom a considerable number 
probably will be soldiers. There will be a great camp 
on Alsea Bay, about five miles south of Waldport. The 
logs will be dumped on the south side of Yaquina Bay, 
rafted and towed over to Toledo, where the Government 
is erecting a sawmill in which it expects to cut 24,000,000 
feet of lumber a month. From Toledo the output of the 
mill will go by rail to the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, 

Without doubt, the formation of the Aircraft Lumber 
Co. is one of the biggest ideas ever consummated in this 
section, and the loggers have handled this matter in 
spired by motives of loftiest patriotism. 





RESIGNATION NOT ACTED UPON 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 31.—The resignation of William 
Pigott as district supervisor, division of wood ship con- 
struction, is still in abeyance. Mr. ‘Pigott set Sept. 1, as 
the date on which he asked permission to return to private 
life. Notwithstanding his contention that wood ship 
building had advanced to the point where the organiza- 
tion could carry on the work, he was urged by Charles 
M. Schwab and Charles Piez to remain with the shipping 
board. Mr. Pigott has been east, and will not return to 
Seattle until next week. Meanwhile the affairs of his 
office are being conducted as if the resignation had been 
forgotten. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


NONESSENTIAL BUILDING TO BE CONTROLLED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN Lt MBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—Chairman Baruch, of the 
War Industries Board, announces that all nonessential 
building will be placed under strict Government control 
by the War Industries Board thru the State councils of 
defense. Every projected building operation involving 
more than $2,000 will be placed under supervision. No 
application for a building permit will be approved here 
uniess it has first been investigated and duly sanctioned 
by the proper State council. 

Instructions are being prepared for State councils by 
Judge kK. B. Parker, priorities commissioner. ‘lhe State 
councils will not have jurisdiction of Government con- 
struction or other construction already controlled by Fed- 
eral agencies. 


~ 


SHORTAGE OF HOUSING FACILITIES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The War Department, 
now fully alive to the critical nature of the housing situa- 
tion in congested communities, teday authorized this 
announcement: 





Housing and transportation conditions have become so con 
gested in some towns and cities where war supplies are being 
manufactured that it has become necessary tor the general 
staff to advise ail of the supply bureaus of the War Vepart 
ment to give careful consideration to local conditions before 
placing contracts. 

In each of the sixty towns it has been found necessary 
for the bureau of Industrial Housing of the Labor Depart- 
ment to make provision to expend bederal appropriations in 
order to relieve shortage of housing and transportation, The 
Bureau of Industrial Housing has a large amount of data 
which indicate great expansion in industries in the cities and 
towns mentioned. At the present time it is found that the 
extreme congestion of living conditions is so great that the 
use of beds three shifts a day have become imperative. This 
condition has created an exceedingly high labor turnover, 
which has made for increased cost and delay in the com- 
pletion of work. 

it is appreciated that War Department contracts may have 
to be expanded at these points, in spite of the known con 
gestion, but the bureaus are advised that it should be done 
only after the most careful consideration. The bureaus are 
warned that the funds at the disposal of the Labor Depart 
ment for providing housing to meet the increased demands 
are limited and it is desired to avoid such expenditures 
wherever possible. 

The general staff will see to it that the placing of contracts 
in these towns is reduced to the minimum and has espe 
clally instructed the quartermaster corps to avoid these points 
because of the relative flexibility of their contracts. 

It is not the object to cut of new orders in the districts 
mentioned, but to regulate them. Where it is a question of 


new plants requiring additional power, additional labor or the 
builaing of new structures, or the need of largely increased 
facilities, the disposition of the general staff is to discourage 
such increases and to develop such new industries outside of 
the districts mentioned. ‘This is in keeping with the program 
of the War Industries Board, the plan being to continue using 
present facilities and labor suppiy to the maximum. 

The congested districts where the housing shortage is so 
serious as to require Wederal expenditures. tor new housing 
are reported in the following cities and towns: 

Aberdeen, Md.; Alliance, Ohio; Alton, Ll.; Bath, Me. ; 
Bayonne, N. J.; Bethiehem, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Butler, 
Va.; Camden, N. J.; Charleston, 8, C.; Charleston, W. Va. ; 
Chester, Pa.; Davenport, lowa; Dayton, Ohio; Derby, Conn. ; 
Kaston, Pa.; Eddystone, Pa.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Erie, Pa. 
Florence, Ala.; Hammond, Ind,; indiana Harbor, Ind. ; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Gary, Ind.; Kast Chicago, Ill.; Lowell, 
Mass. ; Middletown, Ohio; Milton, Pa.; Moline, Ill. ; Newark, 
N. J.; New brunswick, N. J.; New Castle, Del. ; New London, 
Conn.; New Orleans, La.; Newport, RK. I.; Newport News 
Va.; Niagara Falis, N. Y.; Niles, Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; South Amboy, N. J.; Phila 
deiphia, Pa.; Phillipsburg, N. J.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Puget Sound district, Washington; Quincy, 
Mass. ; Rock Island, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; Sharon, Pa.; Shet- 
field, Ala.; Mariners Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y.; Tacony, 
Pa.; roy, N. Y.; Utica, N. ¥.; Warren, Ohio; Waterbury. 
Conn. ; Watertown, Mass.; Watertown, N. Y 


~— 











WESTERN PINE TO BE PROPAGATED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The Forest Service au- 


tthorizes the following: 


This year’s seed crop of western yellow pine is unusually 
abundant in California and an effort is to be made by forest 
otheers to gather large quantities of the seed for use in the 
reforestation work of the Forest Service. Western yellow 
pine is one of the most important sources of the country’s 
lumber supply. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT OPENS BIDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts, Navy Department, yesterday opened bids 
for furnishing 13,600 feet of white ash lumber to be de- 
livered at Mare Island, San Francisco. The navy also 
is in the market for 22,000 gallons of turpentine to be 
delivered at various navy yards and for about 20,000 
gallons of pine tar and 2,600 gallons of pine tar oil. 
The quartermaster of the marine corps has awarded 
contracts to the Currie Lumber Co., Fayetteville, N. C., 
and the Carolina Portland Cement Co., Charleston, 8. C., 
for lumber. A contract has been awarded also to the City 
Wood Yard, Miami, Fla., for wood for the marine corps. 


LUMBERMEN 


AUGUST ORDERS PLACED LARGE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—During August large or- 
ders for lumber were placed with the several emergency 
bureaus here. The Southern Pine Bureau received orders 
aggregating 108,000,000 feet; North Carolina Pine Bu- 
reau, 77,000,000 feet and Georgia-Florida upwards of 
6,000,000 feet. The Alabama-Mississippi bureau also 
received orders for 97,000,000 feet, while nice orders 
went to the Northern Hardwood Bureau and also to the 
Pennsylvania hemlocx manufacturers and the New Eng- 
land spruce men. 





ADMINISTRATION ORDERS CROSS TIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration today placed with the Southern Pine Kmergency 
Bureau an order for 20,000 cross ties to be delivered at 
four army training camps. 


AUGUST RECORD FOR WOODEN SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—During August twenty- 
two wooden and composite ships were launched in Amer- 
ican ship yards, with an aggregate tonnage of 78,500 
deadweight. The number of steel ships launched for the 
shipping board was forty-four including six in Japan, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 260,645 deadweight. The 
total tonnage for the month therefore was 339,145 which 
is a world’s record. 








ee 


OPEN BIDS FOR CAMPS AND HOSPITALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—On Sept. 9 the bureau 
of yards and docks will open bids here for the construc- 
tion of 308 camp buildings and thirty-three hospital 
buildings of wood frame construction and two hospital 
buildings of masonry construction. 

The supervising architect, Treasury Department, will 
open bids Sept. 16 for the construction of eleven build- 
ings for the United States Marine Hospital, New York 
(Stapleton). ; 

On Oct. 1 the superintendent of lighthouses at Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y., will open bids for the construction of an 
office building at the general lighthouse depot at that 
place. 





ENGINE SCARCITY MAY STOP WOOD SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—There is good ground for 
believing that the life of the wooden ship program of 
the United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will not last a great deal longer. The prin- 
cipal difficulty, as was explained to a representative ot the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is due to an inadequate supply of 
engines, both present and prospective. 

‘*We can not get enough engines to supply the steel 
ships, so why talk about experimenting with concrete?’’ 
remarked one man who is close to Chairman Hurley when 
asked about the ship situation. This man said nothing 
about wooden ships, which, of course, are being slighted 
also in the matter of engines when it comes to a decision 
as to whether a specified engine shall be placed in a steel 
or wooden ship. 

While there is little prospect now that the shipping 
board will place additional contracts for large numbers 
of wooden ships, Chairman Hurley is not disposed to 
permit ship yards to accept contracts from allied govern- 
ments. ‘This is because a large number of big wooden 
barges are to be constructed for the United States Gov- 
ernment and the wooden ship ways will be utilized for 
their construction. 

It was estimated today that approximately 350,000,000 
feet of southern pine will be purchased for the new type 
5,000-ton wooden ships, the additional Ferris type ships 
recently ordered, and wooden barges and tugs. Many 
of the barges will be of 2,500-ton capacity. Some will be 
as large as 3,500 tons. The experts figure that much more 
tonnage service will be secured from barges of these sizes 
in the coastwise trade than from Ferris type or other 
small wooden ships. 

The argument is that Ferris type ships are not suited 
to the transatlantic service because of relatively small 
fuel capacity and that coal must be-.carried sufficient for 
the round trip. Of course, this eats up a lot of highly 
valuable cargo space, but the Ferris type ship was ordered 
to meet an emergency, and it would seem better to get 
the supplies across somehow, even if they could not be 
taken in the largest quantities. Some of the Dutch 
steamers taken over by the Government are under 2,000 
tons gross, and yet are used in the army supply service. 
Of course, engines and equipment were abroad when 
commandeered. 

This story should interest readers of the AMERICAN 
Lu MBERMAN: One of the allied governments sought per- 
mission to place a contract for 3,500-ton Ferris type ships 
with a big concern which is building wooden ships on 
this coast. The objection was made that the ways would 
be needed for barges as soon as emptied. The company 
offered to build new yards or ways in order to accommo- 
date the allied government. Shipping board officials ob- 
jected that this would take material and men, The com- 
pany then said it would build yards in Canada. This was 
objected to on the ground that southern pine lumber still 
would be required, making a draft on already inade- 
quate transportation facilities ete. Finally the company 
announced it would go to British Columbia and build the 
ships from fir lumber without drawing on American ma- 
terial, men, or transportation. 

It has been stated heretofore in these dispatches that 


several allied governments would gladly place contracts 
for Ferris type ships with Atlantic and Gulf coast yards 
if the powers that be would grant them permission. All 
Americans appreciate the desire of Chairman Hurley, 
Director Schwab and other officials to see that the 
demands of our own building program are first taken 
care of. This is to be commended rather than criti- 
cised. Nevertheless, it is rather comtorting to those 
who have been furnishing ship timbers by the sweat of 
their faces to know that aliied governments are still 
seeking the privilege of building wooden ships in this 
country, even the k'erris type, which has been virtually 
sidetracked by the powers that be in favor of the new 
5,000-ton ‘‘ National’’ ship. 

Most of the 5,U00-ton vessels will be built of wood on 
the Pacifie coast. The average length of vital timbers 
is said to be about 48 feet, which means some tim- 
bers. By utilizing timbers of this size, it is contended, 
the vesseis will be made much stronger, and will receive 
a first-class rating from both Lloyds and the American 
Bureau of Shipping. 

It was the American Bureau of Shipping that ob- 
jected to the 4,700-ton wooden ships of the Daugherty 
type, on the ground that they were not quite strong 
enough, altho Lloyds gave the War Mystery a double 
‘fA?’ rating, the highest given any steamship. When 
it was announced that a large number of Daugherty 
type ships would be ordered by the shipping board and 
Mr. Daugherty turned over his plans to Uncle Sam, the 
statement was made that the timbers for these ships 
could readily be secured in southern pine. But the 
experts got to work, and the final result is that the tim- 
bers in the new national type wooden ship are larger 
than those for the discarded Ferris type. 

Most of the new fishing ships ordered by the Gov- 
ernment will be of wood, and those built on the Atlantic 
coast will naturally be of southern pine. Those to be 
used in the salmon fisheries of Alaska, of course, will 
be built on the west Coast. The Daugherty yards at 
Orange, Tex., it is understood, will build sixteen of the 
new 5,000-ton type steamers. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Why the engine 
shortage? Why did not those in charge of the wonder- 
ful ship program see the engine problem early enough 
in the game to provide for a proportionate extension of 
the turbine facilities of the country?’’ 

The Navy Department foresaw this situation and 
made provision for greatly enlarged output for the new 
destroyers and other new naval vessels. Millions of 
dollars were spent for these facilities. Recently there 
was somewhat of a clash between the shipping board 
and the Navy Department because the former wanted 
to borrow some of the turbine facilities of the latter. 
After registering a vigorous protest, Secretary Daniels 
consented to give up a part of his new turbine facil- 
ities. 

Steamers without engines are of no more practical 
value than automobiles without motors or wheels— 
they can not move. Whatever the progress in ship 
building, therefore, the program always must be lim- 
ited by the engine output of the country. 

As a matter of fact, William Denman, former chair- 


“man of the shipping board, told the AMERICAN LumM- 


BERMAN representative a year ago that the ship pro- 
gram would always be limited by the engine output. 
Many more ships are now being called for than was at 
first anticipated, however. It is hard to expand tur- 
bine building facilities, but it looks as if something 
more could have been accomplished along this line. 

Doubtless many southern pine producers will weep no 
tears if the wooden ship program stops within a com- 
paratively short time, so far as new orders go. The 
large barges will call for timbers of considerable size. 
They will be of great utility in the coastwise trade, 
not requiring engines and having a maximum cargo 
capacity. Many timber tracts of the south already 
have been pretty well denuded of the larger sized trees. 

As heretofore stated in these dispatches, however, 
there never has been any serious difference of opinion 
as between the relative merits of the steel and wooden 
ship as a permanent investment. The wooden ship pro- 
gram was originally adopted only becatse it looked 
as if steel for American ships would not be forthcoming, 
foreign interests having corralled about all there was 
then in sight. Only when it became certain that the 
wooden ship program was going thru did the way open 
up whereby steel would be furnished the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The wooden ship, therefore, as was 
well understood at the time, was an emergency propo- 
sition. 

Now it is a question of engines. The steel ships are 
larger and have materially greater cargo capacity; if 
they can be turned out in sufficient quantity few men 
will say they should not have preference as to engines. 
But another thing should be kept in mind. That is the 
steel situation. Only today Chairman Baruch, of the 
War Industries Board, again emphasized the fact that 
the visible supply of steel is 17,000,000 tons and the 
war demands 238,000,000 tons. Consequently, he finds 
it impossible to divert a ton of additional steel for 
any purely domestic use. This means that Mr. Hurley 
and Mr. Schwab will not be able to get nearly all the 
steel they need. It may be well for them not to over 
look this fact and to study out the problem with great 
care before definitely abandoning the wooden ship 
program. As a matter of fact none of the responsible 
officials of the shipping board or the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation have publicly announced the abandon 
ment of the wooden ship program. It is even possible 
that they may find it highly desirable to make no such 
announcement in the immediate future. 





LOGGERS CELEBRATE LABOR DAY 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 2—The Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen held a big celebration at St. Helens, 
Ore., on Labor Day. A street parade was the feature of 
the day. Major Mills of the spruce production division of 
the Signal Corps was the principal speaker at the exer- 
cises. The ladies of the Red Cross served luncheon and in 
the evening a big dance was given. St. Helens is the 
community made famous by the McCormick interests, 
thru their lumber manufacturing and shipbuilding activi- 
ties. 
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I. W. W. CONSPIRATORS DRAW PRISON SENTENCES 


Federal Judge Deals “Wobblies” a Knockout Blow — Conspiracy to Obstruct Government’s War Program Is Proved— 
Leaders Get Twenty Years Apiece—Bravado of Prisoners Disappears When Sentences Are Read 


If any one is disposed to throw a monkey wrench 
into Uncle Sam’s machinery of war they ought to heed 
what Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis did to ‘‘Big 
Bill’? Haywood and ninety-two other members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in Chicago last Fri- 
day. ‘‘Big Bill’’ will spend twenty years im the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; fourteen 
of the other leaders of the ‘‘wobblies’’ will serve like 
terms; thirty-three will sojourn there ten years; thirty- 
three a maximum of five years, and twelve others one 
year and one day. Two members were sentenced to 
ten days in the Cook County jail, two cases were con- 
tinued and two others will know their fate later. In 
addition, fines ranging from a minimum of $20,000 to a 
maximum of $30,000, making a total of $2,300,000 were 
imposed. Otherwise Judge Landis, who is probably 
one of the most fearless jurists in American history, 
was lenient with the ‘‘wobblies’’ who a few months 
ago thought they could do just about as they pleased 
in the way of obstructing the Government and in- 
dustry. . 

After Judge Landis passed sentences upon the ‘‘ wob- 
blies,’’? which includes radicals, self-confessed hoboes, 
anarchists of every type, soap box orators, labor agi- 
tators, strike mongers, editors of ‘‘fiery’’ journals and 
other types of maicontents whose sole mission in life 
appears to be upsetting organized Government, George 
I’. Vandeveer, chief attorney for the defendants said: 
‘‘It is the closing chapter in America’s biggest crim- 
inal case.’’ Judge Landis permitted an interim of five 
days before the sentenced ‘‘wobblies’’ will proceed to 
Fort Leavenworth, where they will labor just as the 
Government directs instead of defying recognized 
methods of life. The interim was permitted so that 
their counsel could perfect a writ of supersedeas to 
the Federal Court of Appeals. Ninety days’ time was 
allowed to file bills of exceptions on behalf of the con- 
victed obstructionists. In the meantime, they will get 
their initial taste of how Uncle Sam manages his 
boarders at Fort Leavenworth. 

It was a tense and memorable scene in the court of 
lederal Judge Landis in Chicago when the jurist took 
up the matter of sentencing the ‘‘wobblies.’’ Just 
in the way of proving that the judge has a keen sense 
of humor he began with the trifling sentences first and 
proceeded upward. So when he imposed the ten days’ 
sentences, which were the first, the throng of defend- 
ants gave vent to a great sigh of relief. Before the 
sigh died away, Judge Landis in his characteristic 
snappy style called the next ‘‘batch’’; these got a 
‘‘year and a day.’’ The ‘‘five years boys’’ came next, 
and those remaining began to shake from heads to 
toes and beads of perspiration stood on their brows. 
Mounting higher and higher Judge Landis reached the 
‘‘objective’’ that now can be classed as the ‘‘15-year 
boys.’’ Faces were ashen white then and knees were 
knocking together; those who q4 moment before had 
jokes on their lips were choking them down now. The 
last sentences to be meted out were for twenty years, 
and of course ‘‘Big Bill’? Haywood was included in 
this; also fourteen of his principal aids. ‘‘Big Bill,’’ 
who all his life had sneered at and defied the law, 
took his sentence in pitiful contrast of his accustomed 
demeanor. His big bulk sagged, his face became ashen, 
his one good eye closed and he drew a sharp breath. 
Wordless, he was led away. It was with the others 
as with Haywood; when sentence was imposed all at- 
tempts at bravado and nonchalance disappeared. The 
law as upheld in the action of the jury and the sen- 
tences of Judge Landis had the ‘‘wobblies’’ com- 
pletely cowed. 

Before Judge Landis imposed sentence, he reviewed 
the evidence. He said: 


Now, I do not mean to say that this organization de- 
liberately started out to organize in the United States to 
help Germany. Whether some members of this organization 
had that in mind or not, I am without opinion, which is 
unnecessary, if I had one, to express on this occasion. 

But that the activities of the organization were neces- 
sarily and reasonably calculated to obstruct the activities 
of the United States, not only in enforcement of the com- 
pulsory service law requiring registration on June 5, but 
to obstruct the activities of the United States in providing 
itself with war equipment, there can be no kind of doubt. 

And when men engaged in an enterprise of that character 
are placed on trial, and the proofs brought out, there is 
7 one thing for a jury to do, and that is to find them 
guilty. I refer to this because I want nobody to have any 
doubt in his mind in the way of what has been said in this 
case about the jury. The jury could not have done anything 
else on this evidence but find a verdict of guilty. 

When the country is at peace it is a legal right of free 
speech to oppose going to war, and to oppose even prepara- 
tion for war. But when once war is declared, this right 
ceases. After war is declared and before the law was passed 
to raise the army, it was the legal right of free speech to 
oppose the adoption of a compulsory military service law. 
But, once ‘that law was passed, free speech did not authorize 
a man to oppose or resist that law. ' 

The question before the jury in the sixteen or seventeen 
weeks of trial was whether or not there was a conspiracy 
as charged. I am obliged to say that the jury was left, in 
my judgment, no avenue of escape from its verdict, The 
express declarations of the leaders of the organization, the 
correspondence of its district officers, and local officers, every- 
thing on the subject of the frame of mind of the organization 
and its purposes with respect to war, can not be treated as 
mere abstractions; all point to one ultimate object. 


Judge Landis reviewed the evidence involving hind- 
ering, delaying and preventing by force laws carrying 
into effect the military program of the country and 
the carrying out of contracts made by the Government 
for war materials; the instructions to persons liable to 
military service not to register and general obstruction 
of recruiting, and creation of insubordination in the 
army and navy while the country is at war. He cited 
the preamble of the ‘‘wobblies’’ to show their anti- 


_ War position before the war. He carried the review on 
rf e 








thru letters, actions of the general board of officers, 
actions thruout the country of local organizations and 
individuals to show that the spirit and work of the 
organization continued after this country declared war 
on Germany. He cited the record books of the I, W. W. 
and proved that opposition to the selective draft was 
a matter of official sanction and had been passed upon 
by the general board. He read considerable corres- 
pondence to show that orders had been sent out that 
any man who registered would be eliminated from 
I. W. W. membership and that such action had also 
been taken in Canada. There was also correspondence 
read showing how the I. W. W. helped all members 
thrown into jail as draft evaders. He linked up the 
testimony so that it showed how such help was ex- 
tended at Seattle and Spokane, on the Pacific coast, 
as well as at Rockford, Ill., and Butte, Mont. He re- 
viewed the strikes and depredations in camps and 
mines. The ‘‘Deadly Parallel,’’ the antiwar docu- 
ment circulated by the I. W. W., was drawn forth, and 
with it Judge Landis contrasted the loyal program of 
the American Federation of Labor. So bit by bit he 
linked up the chain of evidence, and on concluding 
promptly began with the imposing of the sentences. 
The trial and its outcome has been eagerly watched 
by lumbermen thruout the country, especially the in- 
dustry in the Inland Empire and Pacific coast as many 
of the acts and depredations of the I. W. W. which led 
to the indictments were committed there. Much of the 
conclusive testimony given against them was recited 
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by lumbermen witnesses, So naturally the act of Judge 
Landis in sending so many ‘‘wobblies’’ to Leaven- 
worth does not cause any grief in the lumber industry. 


Sentences Total 807 Years and $2,735,000 


Tabulated, the sentences and fines imposed on the I. W. W. 
by Judge Landis follow: 

For two defendants, a total of twenty days. 

For twelve, a total of twelve years and $360,000 in fines. 

For twenty-six, a total of 130 years and $780,000 in fines. 
, or thirty-three, a total of 330 years and $1,550,000 in 

nes, 

For seven, a total of thirty-five years and $140,000 in fines. 

For fifteen, a total of 300 years and $300,000 in fines. 

The combined concurrent sentences of the ninety-five men 
are 807 years and 20 days and the total of fines is $2,735,000. 
Following are the punishments fixed for the defendants : 

Imprisonment in the United States penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth for six years and pay a fine of $6,000 under 
count one; ten years and $5,000, count two; two years and 
$5,000, count three; twenty years and $5,000, count four ; 
the sentences of imprisonment to run concurrently. 

William D. Haywood, Chicago. G. L. Lambert, Minneapolis. 
Carl Ahlteen, Minneapolis. Richard Brazier, Spokane. 
George Andreychine, Chicago. Viadimir Lossieff, Chicago. 
forrest Edwards, Minneapolis, Walter T. Neff, Philadelphia. 
Ralph Chaplin, Chicago. Charles Rothfisher, Chicago, 
Leo Laukki, Duluth. James Rowan, Spokane. 
Aurelio Vincente Azuara, Los Sam Scarlett, Akron. 
Angeles. Manuel Rey, Buffalo. 


Imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth for six years and pay 
a fine of $5,000 on the first count; ten years and $10,000, 
second count; two years and $10,000, third count; ten years 
and $10,000, fourth count; the sentences of imprisonment 
on all four counts to run concurrently : 
C. W. Davis, Spokane. Bert Lorton, Chicago. 
J. H. Byers, Portland, Ore. J. A. McDonald, Seattle. 
C. R. Rice, Portland, Francis Miller, Providence, 
John I, Turner, Spokane. I 
A. B, Prashner, Scranton, 
John Martin, Spokane. Don Sheridan, Spokane. 
Fred Jaakkola, Duluth. Vincent St. John, Jacarilda, 
Joseph J. Gordon, Chicago. N. M. 
Ragnar Johanson, Chicago. James P, Thompson, Seattle. 
Charles Ashleigh, San Fran- John Walsh, Philadelphia. 
cisco. John Panoner, Detroit. 
G. J. Bourg, Minneapolis. Archie Sinclair, Minneapolis. 
M. Buckley, Minneapolis. Sigfried Stenberg, Minne- 
8. J. Clark, Jacksonville, Tex. apolis. 
Alex. Cournos, Huron, 8. D. Peter Green, Portland. 
Edward F. Doree, Philadel- Edward Hamilton, Chicago. 
phia. James Slovik, Cleveland. 
Benjamin Fletcher, Philadel- John Baldazzi, New York. 


p ia. Charles Bennett, Portland. 
John Law, Pittsburgh. 


Grover Perry, Salt Lake City. 


Imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth for five years and pay 
a fine of $5,000 on the first count; five years and $5,000, sec- 
ond count; two years and $5,000, third count, and five years 
and $5,000, fourth count, the sentences of imprisonment to 
run concurrently : 
William Moran, Spokane. 
H. F, Kane, Globe, 
John Avila, Paterson. 
David Ingaar, Youngstown. 


Imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth for five years and pay 
a fine of $5,000 on the first count; five years and $5,000 sec- 
ond count ; two years and $10,000, third count, and five years 
and $10,000, fourth count, the sentences of imprisonment to 
run concurrently : 
Arthur Booze, Tulsa, Okla, 
Ted Frasier, Minneapolis. 
J. T. (Red) Doran, Tacoma. 
John M, Foss, Seattle, 
C. R. Griffin, Seattle. 


William Weyh, Oakland. 
P. C, Wetter, Great Falls. 
Joseph Oates, Globe. 


Peter McEvoy, San Jose, Cal. 
Louis Parenti, San Francisco, 
James Phillips, Boston. 
Charles Plahn, Chicago, 

V. V. O’Hare, Leadville, Ohio. 
William Tanner, Chicago. Herbert Mahler, Chicago. 
Krank Westerlund, Duluth, Joe Graber, Scranton, 

Ray 8S. Fanning, Cambridge, M. Levine, Seattle. 

Mass. 0. B, Anderson, Eureka, Mont. 
Harrison George, Pittsburgh, James Elliott, Los Angeles, 
Clyde Hough, Rockford, Ill. Ww. Lewis, Globe, 

Harry Lloyd, Portland, Ore. James Manning, Fresno, Cal. 
C. A. MacKinnon, Salt Lake Joseph McCarty, Minneapolis. 
City. RK. J. McCosham, Phoenix. 

Imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth for one year and a day 
on each of counts one, two, three and four, the sentences to 
run concurrently, and fines of $5,000 on the first count, $5,000 
on the second, $10,000 on the third and $10,000 on the 
fourth; 

Fred Nelson, Rockford, Ill. R. J. Bobba, Globe, Ariz. 
Roy A. Brown, Seattle. Ray Cordes, Pittsburgh. 
Walter Smith, Bellingham, Anson BE. Soper, Astoria, Ore. 

Wis. George Speed, San Francisco. 
George Hardy, Seattle. Charles McWhirt, Redding, 
Charles Jacobson, Duluth. Cal. 

J..R. Baskett, Jerome, Ariz, Charles Jacobs, Denver. 

Confinement in the Cook County jail for ten days on each 
of counts one, two, three and four, the sentences to run con 
currently : 

Myer Friedkin, Denver, Colo Glen Roberts, Fresno, Cal. 


The case of Benjamin Schraeger was continued until the 
first Monday in November at 12 o'clock, The case of Pietro 
Nigra, Spring Valley, Ill., was not disposed of, defendant be- 
ing ill and near death in the West Side Hospital, 





MOBE I. W. W. MEN ARRESTED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 1—J. B. King, secretary of 
Lumber Workers’ Union No. 500, and W. E. Hall, I. W. 
W. leaders who are believed to have come to the west fol- 
lowing the recent I. W. W. trial in Chicago have been 
placed under arrest here. .Hall had a hearing before a 
United States Commissioner and was held over under 
bonds of $10,000 while King also was held under bond. 
Both were charged with violation of the Espionage act. 
A trunk belonging to Ha!l was found to contain I. W. W 
literature. In a confession to the authorities the men 
admitted, it is said, that they were on the west Coast as 
I. W. W. propagandists and were interested in stirring up 
strikes that might force the release of Mooney at San 
Francisco, Cal., and the I. W. W. prisoners in Chicago 
sentenced for different terms in the Federal penitentiary 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 





PIER QUESTION STILL UNSETTLED 


Bautimorg, Mp., Sept. 3.—The question of the Gov- 
ernment taking over Piers 5 and 6 on Pratt Street, which 
were constructed expressly for the lumber trade, is still 
in abeyance, no agreement having been reached thus far 
between the Federal officials and the city authorities. The 
latter are averse to turning over both piers, and argue 
that the military authorities ought to content themselves 
with one, reserving perhaps in addition the lock along 
Jones Falls in addition, To requisition both piers, it is 
contended by the municipal department heads, is to de- 
prive the lumber trade of much needed facilities and de- 
prive the box makers of an adequate supply of lumber, 
which is of the greatest importance inasmuch as large 
numbers of boxes are necessary to make the food ship 
ments essential to the maintenance of the army and 
navy. 

In this connection it is pointed out by the mayor and 
others, supported by members of the lumber trade, that 
the piers have been the means of attracting to Baltimore 
large supplies of lumber and holding prices down to very 
moderate figures. Thus the city has derived big benefits, 
which the Government, as the chief customer of the box 
manufacturers, shares in to a great extent. With the 
piers devoted to other purposes, the space for the dis 
charge of lumber cargoes from vessels will be lacking, 
and many of the shipments will be forced to seek other 
markets, the price of box lumber being forced up ae- 
cordingly. 

As stated before, however, not ali of the North Caro 
lina pine men hold this opinion, Some of the most promi 
nent members of the trade maintain that the piers have 
proved a detriment rather than an advantage in that they 
attracted heavy shipments and not only foreed prices 
down lower than elsewhere, but unsettled the local mar 
ket. The lumbermen taking this view contend that the 
trade would have been better off on the whole without 
the piers than with them to cause congestion and even 
demoralization. Several conferences between the city 
and military authorities, and members of the lumber 
trade have been held on the subject of taking over the 
piers, but an agreement has not yet been reached. 


APPOINTED ON BOX WAR COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—F. H. Parker, of Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed by the wooden box manu- 
facturers of region No. 17 as their representative on the 
war service committee. 
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RECENT EVENTS IN THE SHIP YARDS REVIEWED 


New Records of Framing and Keel Laying Are Established — Housing for Ship Builders Nears Completion — Unique 
Launching Idea Has Advantages—How Ship Yard Salvages Its Junk 


GREETING TO OUR BOYS OVERSEAS 

The following Labor Day greeting was cabled to our 
overseas forces by Director-General Charles M. Schwab 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation: 

I am indeed glad of the opportunity offered by this Labor 
Day to send to you boys in France my sincere greetings. We 
read with wondering eyes of the splendid feats you are per- 
forming and our hearts are overwhelmed with patriotic 
enthusiasm and gratitude for the stand you are making to 
safeguard democracy. We are with you in every possible way ; 
are devoting all of our energies and making all of the sacri- 
fices, no matter how great, so that you may be supplied with 
food, ammunition and other necessities. The ships are coming 
out at a splendid rate, and this shows what our industrial 
workers can do when inspired by patriotic enthusiasm. God 
be with you all and may you return covered with honor and 
the glory of magnificent deeds in keeping with American 
traditions. 


KEELS LAID IN QUICK TIME 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Northwestern En- 
gineering Works, Green Bay, Wis., which is building steel 
and wood sea-going and harbor tugs for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation claims a 
record in fast keel laying. It reports that following the 
launching of a wooden sea-going tug Aug. 15 a erew laid 
two keels in five seconds. 





FERRIS HULL FRAMED IN 58 HOURS 

Believing that the record will interest builders of 
wooden ships thruout the country, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has obtained from Chester W. Smith, construc- 
tion engineer of L, H. Shattuck (Inec.), Portsmouth, N. H., 
the detailed story of the framing of a Ferris hull in the 
Shattuck ship yard at Newington, N. H., in fifty-eight 
hours. The work performed 
included the erection of all 








dividing walls are of hollow tile and the roofs of slate. 
The houses are well built and regarded as a good invest- 
ment. Electric lights, gas, sewers, concrete sidewalks and 
other .improvements are being provided, and the houses 
will be ready about Jan. 1. The work is being done by 
the Consolidated Engineering Company of Baltimore, 
and the undertaking involves an outlay of about $4,000,- 
000, backed by the United States Shipping Board. 





DIRECTOR GENERAL VISITS MAINE YARDS 

Batu, Mer., Sept. 2.—Director General Charles M. 
Schwab and Vice President Charles Piez of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation one day last week visited the 
yards of the Texas Steamship Co. and the Kelley-Spear 
Co., where steel and wooden vessels, respectively, are be- 
ing built. The officials also visited the new housing sec- 
tion being developed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
for employees engaged in Government work. Director 
Schwab expressed himself as well pleased with the prog- 
ress being made and with general conditions. 





BUILDING HOTEL FOR SHIP WORKERS 

VANCOUVER, WASH., Sept. 2.—Work is being rushed 
on the big hotel being built by the Vancouver Homes 
Co. for workmen of the G. M. Standifer Construction 
Corporation, which was begun two weeks ago. Carpen- 
ters and other craftsmen are busy day and night. The 
building will have 233 sleeping rooms, each 12 x 12 
feet, equipped with hot and cold water, electricity, and 
steam heat. It will have a dining room 40 x 100 feet, 
with 16-foot trussed ceiling, capable of seating 400 per- 





square frames, stern posts 
and knee, and after dead- 
woods. It was done on July 
24 to 27. 

The hull contained seventy 
seven square frames, requir- 
ing 348,770 feet of lumber, 
board measure. Of course 
the net quantity of lumber 
in the frames after sawing 
to shape was probably not 
more than 75 per cent of the 
gross total stated. Hach 
frame contained an average 
of eighteen pieces of timber, 

The frames were all sawed 
out, marked and _— stacked 
near the framing stage be- 
fore starting upon the as- 
sembling and erection of the 
frames, The fifty-eight hours 
ineluded taking the various 
pieces up onto the framing 
stage, assembling and fasten- 
ing in position. The frames 
were then slid down along 
the keel to position, and 
there by means of a cable: 
way from each side of the 
vessel they were erected in 
place and stayed, 

There was a framing stage 
at each end of the vessel and 

















upon each of the two stages 
two frames were in process 
of being assembled and fast- 
ened at the same time. Thus the first frames made on 
each stage were slid to a point at about the center of the 
vessel and progress was made toward each end, 

The fastening together of the pieces of the frames 
required about 350 holes bored and as many treenails 
driven. The boring of course was done by compressed 
air, using the Little David wood borers. Some of the 
driving was done by air hammer and some by hand. 

In addition to the seventy-seven square frames assem 
bled and erected the 58-hour record included also the 
erection of the stern post and stern knee, the putting in 
place of two pieces of deadwood extending from the after 
square frame to the stern post, and fitting in place of one 
piece of keelson ready for fastening, 





WORKERS’ HOMES NEARLY COMPLETED 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 3.—Work on the houses for the 
employees of the ship building plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation at Sparrows Point in course of con 
struction at Dundalk and St. Helena is proceeding rapidly, 
and according to present calculation the 300 houses going 
up at St. Helena for single men will be ready for ocecu- 
panecy about Sept. 25, they being notv 87 percent com- 
pleted. These houses have four rooms each and are with- 
out kitchens, but have porch, bath and other conveniences. 
It is the present intention that the single men shall get 
their meals at a central mess hall which is being built for 
them. After the war the kitchens may be added and the 
dwellings arranged for the occupancy of families. Each 
of the rooms is designed to house two men, so that they 
will afford accommodations for not less than 2,400 work- 
ers. A total of 531 houses is going up at Dundalk, not 
far from St. Helena, and they are intended for families, 
having six and eight rooms, and being built in groups, 
instead of rows, as the St. Helena development, with the 
groups varying from two to ten. All of the houses are 
of frame, instead of, as first reported, of brick, with kitch- 
ens, porch, bath, cellar walls of concrete, upper struc- 
ture of frame, and metal lathing, covered by stucco. The 


FERRIS HULL FRAMED IN FIFTY-EIGHT HOURS 


sons. The building, which is of wood thruout, is being 
constructed in very substantial fashion, being of semi 
mill construction. Steel stirrups to carry joist weights 
and fire stops everywhere are features. The building 
is as nearly fireproof as a wooden structure can be made. 
Herring-bone bridging is used throuout and the 3 x 4- 
inch studding is erected on 16-inch centers. The build- 
ing is of three stories and basement, and covers an area 
148 x 262 feet. 





NEW FRAMING RECORD ESTABLISHED 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 2.—An erecting gang of 
twenty-two men in the yard of the Grant Smith-Porter 
Ship Co. here recently erected and set up seventy-three 
square frames on a Ferris type ship in sixty-six hours. 
This, according to Emergency Fleet Inspector Auburn, is 
the best record yet made, taking into consideration the 
number of men employed and the time required. 





SIX MORE SHIPS CONTRACTED FOR 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 31—Announcement was made 
this week of the award of contracts for six more Ferris 
type wood ships to the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., whose 
yard is adjoining the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
and associated in the ownership of which are Everett G. 
Griggs, Henry A. Rhodes, A. G. Pritchard, John S. Baker 
and other Tacomans. The six contracts will require 
around 9,000,000 feet of lumber. The vessels, like the 
others launched and now on the ways at the Tacoma com- 
pany’s yards, are for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Owing to its closeness to the St. Paul mills and inter- 
trackage between the mill yards and the ship yards the 
company has exceptional facilities for speedy work and 
has met with good success in the vessels it has already 
built, say officers of the company. Contracts for about 
forty more wood ships to be built for outside interests 
are reported pending and likely to be announced soon, it 
is said at one of the other local ship yards. 


“OLD GLORY’’ DIDN’T TOUCH THE WATER 

PortsMouTH, N. H., Sept. 2.—An interesting and dra- 
matic incident occurred during the launching of the Haver- 
hill at the L. H. Shattuck (Inc.) yard on Monday of last 
week, As Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, wife of the Governor of 
New Hampshire, smashed the ribbon-bedecked bottle of 
champagne on the bow and the vessel started down the 
way the crowd of 10,000 spectators raised a mighty cheer, 
which changed to a groan of apprehension when, as the 
ship took the water, the flag pole on the bow snapped and 
‘Old Glory’’ dropped. The groan, however, quickly 
changed to a cheer louder than before when the flag, in- 
stead of falling into the water, with almost human appre- 
ciation of the situation, gracefully draped itself across 
the bow of the ship. The Haverhill is a 3,500-ton wooden 
ship, the second launched from the Shattuck yard. 





MILK BOTTLE REPLACES CHAMPAGNE 


From time immemorial it has been the custom to 
smash a bottle of champagne upon the prow of a ship 
about to be launched. The custom, at least in peace 
times, has something to commend it—in that ‘‘joy 
water’’ trickling down the sides of a ship instead of 
down throats at least does not cause headaches nor 
vain regrets in the cold gray dawn of the ‘‘morning 
after.’’ 

At the yard of the Coast Shipbuilding Co., at Port- 
land, Ore., a better plan for wartime launchings has 
been hit upon. Instead of smashing a bottle of wine 
against the prow the sponsor merely cuts the ribbon 
which, as President H. E. Tennell of the company says, 
‘releases the ship from its attachment to the land.’’ 
The bottle at the end of the ribbon, however, instead 
of containing champagne is a milk bottle, and in it 
is the money that would have been expended to buy 
champagne and to decorate the vessel from prow to 
stern in accordance with established launching tradi- 
tions. The money thus saved, supplemented by the 
small change contributions which employees have the 
privilege of depositing therein, is to be used to relieve 
the dependent I'rench and Belgian children. 

The originators of this beneficent plan have set a 
good example, which if generally followed would mean 
the raising of considerable money for the care of these 
dependent children or any other war charity that might 
be selected. It should be observed, in this connection, 
that the ‘‘launching bottle’’ before being used for 
that purpose had occupied a prominent position in the 
gateway of the yard where employees had opportunity 
to fill it with contributions of loose change as. they 
passed in and out, to which was added the sum ordi 
narily expended for champagne and decorations. 








SALVAGE DEPARTMENT EFFECTS BIG SAVING 


After less than a month of actual operation the salvage 
department of the Pusey & Jones Ship Building Co., at 
Gloucester, N. J., showed net receipts in a single week 
of over $5,800, according to the Ship Builder, published 
by the company. Everything from a discarded drinking 
cup to a broken-down engine is utilized by this depart 
ment. Not only does it justify itself by turning discarded 
odds and ends into eapital, but it also has proved to be a 
most effective agent for keeping the yards of the plant 
free from rubbish. 

Whenever a superintendent of one of the three yards 
sends a request to have a section cleaned up, a gang is 
sent to gather all the refuse and take it to the salvage 
yard, where it is properly separated. What is junk in the 
ship yard is wealth to the salvage department. 

All the waste paper picked up around the plant is 
baled and sold; old rivet barrels are taken, the staves 
knocked out and sold for kindling, and the bands sold for 
scrap iron; copper wire is stripped, the insulation sold 
for rubber; the ends of broken electric light bulbs are 
valuable because of the copper in them; and the large 
spools or drums around which wires are wrapped are 
turned back in for rebates. The revenue from the sale of 
baled paper more than meets the cost of the labor of col- 
lection, and therefore the yards are kept clean without 
any real expense to the company. 

All the old bolts, burnt rivets, punch balls, lathe turn- 
ings, odd pieces of scrap iron and steel, and odd pieces of 
lumber are taken to this yard, where they are carefully 
sorted out and placed in bins or piles. 

Many bolts are rethreaded, and nuts retapped, and sent 
back to the stock departments. Many pieces of lumber 
which are too short for one purpose are suitable for oth- 
ers, and are also sent back to be used in other operations. 
Pieces of lumber which can not be used for any other 
purpose are sold for kindling wood to any and all comers 
and bring from $1 to $2.50 a load, according to the size. 





NOVEL CHECKS HOLD SHIP AT LAUNCHING 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—First of its type, and first 
product of the yard bearing its designer’s name, the wood 
steamship Bosworth was successfully launched from the 
Allen ship yards last Monday. The initial plunge was 
remarkable from several standpoints. Not only does the 
Bosworth head the list among commerce carriers of 3,800 
tons, for which this yard holds several contracts, but the 
launching put to the supreme test the efficacy of combined 
devices for checking the speed of a vessel when it enters 
the waters of a comparatively narrow stream. The Allen 
ship yards are located at Ballard on the Lake Washing- 
ton Canal, and at the point where the launching took place 
the channel has an available width of only 620 feet. 

The Bosworth is 282% feet long and it was necessary 
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to bring it to a dead stop when it had traveled about two 
and one-half times its own length. The checks, which 
were devised and applied by Frank P. Allen, jr., presi- 
dent and general manager, and also designer of the ship, 
consisted first of a ‘‘barndoor,’’ or bulkhead, 20x22 feet 
built perpendicularly across the stern; the second and 
third checks were two concrete blocks each weighing two 
tons, lying on the bottom of the canal and attached by 
eables to the hull; a little further on were the fourth and 
fifth checks, also concrete anchors; and still further on 
were the fifth and sixth anchors. The seventh check was 
two scows, attached to port and starboard sides of the 
vessel; and since one of the scows had a foot of water in 
the hold and its companion three feet of water, the brake 
was applied with unequal force. These checks came into 
play progressively—the bulkhead as soon as the stern 
took the water, the anchors by pairs at intervals of 
twenty feet, and the scows at precisely the proper point 
for swinging the vessel into the stream. 

The launching proves that the banks of the canal are 
practicable for the building of ocean-going ships. The 
keel of the Bosworth was laid March 30, and the keel 
of the second ship of the Allen type was laid about June 














WOODEN STEAMSHIP ae LAUNCHED LAST 


17. There are accordingly two on the ways and a third 
may be added in order to speed up the contracts held by 
the company. The plant now employs about 450 men. 
Ships of the Allen type, as gaged by the Bosworth, are 
282.5 feet long, 44.2 feet beam, molded depth 24.4 feet, 
deadweight carrying capacity 3,800 tons, making them 
300 tons larger than ships of the Ferris type. The 
launching of the Bosworth adds to the list which recently 
was increased by the Octarara, Ferris type, built by Nil- 
son & Kelez, and the Toka, Ferris type, built by Meacham 
& Babcock. Diagonally across the canal from the Bos- 
worth is the graceful outline of the Joka, which has been 
specially marked for distinction from the fact that its 
launching occurred exactly 100 years from that of the 
historic Savannah, first ocean steamship in the world. 
The Allen type ship has been approved by the United 
States Shipping Board. 





GOVERNMENT loans to farmers in certain drouth-strick- 
en areas will not be made in excess of $3 an acre, and no 
applicant will be financed beyond 100 acres. Notes will 
bear 6 percent interest. 





LEGION CONFERENCE FIXES WAGE SCALE 


PortLaND, OrE., Aug. 31.—Meeting in complete har- 
mony, representatives of 100,000 woodsmen and of 700 
employers discussed labor problems here this week thoroly 
and arrived at practically unanimous conclusions. 

This became known today when Col. Brice P. Disque 
commanding the spruce division of the signal corps made 
public a full report of the first meeting of the central 
council of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 

The big result of the meeting from the men’s stand- 
point was adoption of a new wage scale for millmen which 
fixes a minimum and maximum wage for every type of 
employee effective Sept. 1. The new scale provides a 
maximum which averages about 5 cents an hour over the 
old wage scale and a minimum as a rule from 2 to 5 cents 
under the old scale. Minor adjustments were made in the 
loggers’ wage scale, but since the loggers appeared satis- 
fied to a great extent with the present scale, it stands 
in most instances. 

Addressing the council following the sessions which con- 
tinued five days, Colonel Disque congratulated the mem- 
bers on the harmonious spirit displayed and said he felt 
a great load of responsibility resting on him was now 
being shared by others. y 

Colonel Disque opened the council by urging that the 
members be willing to ‘‘give and take.’’ He urged that 
no problems be allowed to come to him as final arbitrator. 
He said he knew of no former instance in which so great 
an industry had delegated the authority to legislate wage 
scales to a representative body of workmen. 

Major Abbey acted as chairman. He said the ‘‘ most 
surprising feature’’ of the conference was ‘‘its har- 


mony and practical unanimity on all questions.’’ ‘‘ All 
the record votes were unanimous except three,’’ he said. 
In one instance there were two dissenting votes, and in 
two instances one member dissented. ‘‘The great prin- 
ciple of allowing the workmen to be represented in deter- 
mining a wage scale has been established. The workmen 
know that if they are not satisfied with the result they 
will have a chance at a later meeting, Oct. 3, to reopen 
the discussion.’’ 

The wage scale established at this meeting was recog- 
nized as temporary, for it will not hold if the Government 
price fixing committee, which meets Oct. 15 in Washing- 
ton, changes the price for logs. If the price is raised 
the men will ask higher wages, and members of the em- 
ployers’ committee said during this conference any raise 
in the price for logs would be shared with the men. 

The council discussed many subjects. Employers and 
workmen complained that contractors working under the 
cost-plus system are not living up to regulations and are 
pirating labor. R. O’Brien, Port Angeles, representing 
the workmen of the Puget Sound district, declared the 
cost-plus contractors were a ‘‘bunch of outlaws.’’ 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, representing the employ- 
ers, declared the Siems Carey-H. 8. Kerbaugh Corpora- 
tion, holding cost-plus contracts, was the worst offenders. 
‘“We fear it worse than we do the ship yards,’’ he said. 
The charge was it pays over the scale and thus wins 
workmen. ; 

‘¢We have been lenient pending this conference,’’ said 
Major Abbey, ‘‘but we intend to put the clamps on ab- 
solutely tight.’’ Later he inquired what officer had 


charge of the Siems-Carey corporation. 

After considerable discussion Major Henderson, in 
charge of Government contracts where only 10 percent 
civilian labor is employed, obtained consent to work his 
forces, composed of 90 percent soldier labor, nine or ten 
hours a day as long as daylight permitted, in order to rush 
railroad construction work. Certain employers who com- 
plained this would be unjust to them were persuaded to 
the major’s view by other employers. Such work was 
declared emergency work, and the men will be paid 
straight time. 

At the opening of the conference labor members de- 
clared labor was becoming very restless and would be un- 
pleased if a revised wage scale iavoring them did not 
result from this conference. At that stage employers 
declared no higher wages could be paid until after the 
new price of logs was fixed. 


Some representative changes in the wage scale for mill 
men follow: 


New scale B 

Type of work a4 iy 7 ge 
Grader TO ee ee ee 40 @60c 55c 
SN EON 06. x: 5-9:056'9. « o-valdclawaie eon 40@50c 55c 
BRQNGH SARONNEIN og 6.5, o's 000 0 u:d. 6 weno eae 45@55c 47c 
ABEIBEOUE RECTOR 6. oes cc ceiesceeccees 40@50c 45c 

Bier (first, aesintant) <0 asscccaseas 60@T5e Optional 

Filer (second assistant)..........e00. 55@70c Optional 
WOR asteicle os fe CeREe he Rabb eede es 50@60c 55 


T0@85ec 67% c 
45@57%e S2the 
The council decided that Labor Day, Christmas, Thanks- 


giving and July 4 should be holidays, provided the local 
councils desired to have them, 





A MICHIGAN LUMBERMAN’S BOY AT GREAT LAKES 


Do you want to read some human interest letters? 

Many letters from soldiers or jackies are interesting, 
but fail to reveal the innermost thoughts of the writer, 
due perhaps in a large measure to the fact that those who 
pen them have not the ability to express on paper exactly 
how they feel. The letters below are a bit unusual 
for that very reason; they tell how the boy feels in his 
new environment, and are from a jackie at Great Lakes 
to his Dad, a Michigan lumberman, and his mother. They 
also reveal the right kind of training the boy had received 
in his own home. ‘The letters are as follows: 


Camp Decatur, GREAT LAKES, ILL., Aug. 12, 1918. 

MY DEAR Dap: I received your letter of the tenth and 
certainly enjoyed reading it. Dad, you don’t know what it 
means to me to get a letter from home, especially when you 
might be tired and a little discouraged or blue. It certainly 
makes a fellow feel good. I have fully recovered from my 
second shot. I sure was sick, believe me. We have our third 
and last shot today. It isn’t such a strong one, so I don’t 
think I’ll be very sick. 

I was glad to hear that Stuart arrived peng in France. 
I prayed that he might arrive safely and I am thankful that 
my prayer was answered, 

Our meals we call “chow.” We have only had three 
square meals since we have been here. Don’t think I am find- 
ing fault, but it is so. 

Several times just before a meal I would get so weak that 
I could wae! walk. But the last three meals have been 
better, so I oe they will continue. We have no milk, 
cream, sugar, salt, pepper. Regular army rations, I guess. 

Say, some of these days your black grip with my civilian 
clothes will arrive and you will find a big cut in one side. 
We were ordered to do that and if we don’t do what we are 
told we get h—1 for it. The way the grip is fixed now 
was about the only way it could arrive to you with a 
~~ on it. 

Say, dad, one of the best things that ever happened to me 
was to get away from home and do hard work. I have 
thought more of home and what has been done for me more 
in the last ten days than in all of my life combined. Any- 
thing that is done for me now I certainly appreciate it; no 
matter how small. It makes you less selfish and you look 
out for the other fellow, too. 

Last Sunday, Aug. 11, we worked the whole day hauling 
lumber on our shoulders in the hot sun. That is the Navy 
for you. Oh, well! You do what you are told and say 
nothing. 

We don’t sleep in cots. That is too good for us. We sleep 
on a small bag of straw and a blanket or two, on the floor. 
That was easier to get used to than I thought. Don’t think 
I am downhearted, because I am not. I am only homesick. 
Please send me three or four pencils and a trench mirror, 
dad. I need them. Tell mother that I certainly appreci- 
ated her letter and will write as soon as possible. Please 
tell her that I haven’t found out yet if gray color is navy 
color for the sweaters etc. 

Hoping that you have a good trip to Traverse City, I remain 

Your son, with a great deal of love, 
CovERT. 

P. 8.—Dad, about praying. I do pray every morning and 
night. Larry and I are the only fellows who get down on 
one knee and pray at night. The fellow I mean by Larry 
is a fellow from Kansas. He is a peach of a fellow. e stick 
together most of the time. Please send me back my garters 
when your suit case comes, please. 


Camp Perry, GREAT LAKES Itu., Aug. 20, 1918. 
Dear Dap AND MorHeER: I received both boxes O. K. and 


T can’t tell you how much I appreciate them. It was wonder- 


ful of you both. I have just got thru drilling with my rifle. 
I am new and awkward, but I am going to do better. You 
wait and see. My detention period of twenty-one days is up 
Friday, Aug..23. Then we will get twelve hours shore leave. 
That means a furlough of twelve hours. Larry, my chum, 
and I are going to Chicago. Oh, but that box is a peach. 
I can’t help thinking of it again. Sometimes when I come 
back to my barracks after a meal mostly of Navy beans, it sure 
is a real relief to top up with a piece of cake or a little candy 
or something. 

I am getting more used to the life more and more, but 
still I am not thru being homesick. How are you feeling, 
mother? Feeling fine? I hope so. Enjoying golf and the 
car, dad? I want to hear that you break your record of 57 
on the course next time. I suppose the 8. 8. convention was 
a huge success. 

We get our hammocks today some time. You remember we 
will be sleeping about six or seven feet off the floor, so if I 
kick very much I’ll have a nice drop. Tell everybody I am 
coming along fine, please. One thing I do ‘need, dad, and 
that is some envelopes, please. The ‘“Y” envelopes don’t stick 
very good. 











Jab, in Lone Star News. 
THE KAISER HATES THIS FLAG 


I expect we will be in this camp for about two weeks any- 
way, but I really don’t know at all. I am just comparing 
the rest of the companies’ time to stay here with our com- 
pany. Say, dad, please tell me when you are coming to Chi- 
cago next. If it is on Saturday or Sunday, I might possibly 
come down to you at Chicago, but if it is the first part of the 
week, come right out and I can see you anyway. 

Hoping to hear from you both soon, as letters are always 
welcome, I remain Your loving son, 

COVERT. 


Ava. 20, 1918. 
Dear Dap: You will wonder why you are receiving two 
letters within such a short time; but I forgot two important 
things. First, my soap that is issued to every sailor is going 
quite fast and I found out that I can’t get any over at the 
ship’s stores, so please send me some Fels Naphtha. A couple 
of bars, please, 

Second: Of course I told you that I keep my civilian shoes 
because I was told in the first camp that I could use them 
and here in this camp I am told they can't be used, and be- 
sides they are in my way. I think I wear the same sized 
shoe as you, so if you want to use them for playing golf, 
cleaning the car etc., let me know in the next letter so I can 
throw them away if you don’t want them. 

Say, dad, I haven’t shaved since I have been here and if I 
can find a good second hand safety razor in Chicago I would 
be pleased. I really need some needles, too. I am sorry, dad, 
but I need them all, Thanks, to all, 


Covert. 





Love 





CAMP Perry, Great LAKES, ILL., Aug. 25, 1918. 

My Darina Dap: We had “shore liberty” yesterday and 
today and I am havirg a fine time. Larry, my chum, and I 
went to Waukegan today. The first and most important 
thing I have done in Chicago and Waukegan was eat and 
then eat some more. I have spent $4 or $5, dad, but please 
don’t blame me. You wouldn’t if you could see what we 
usually get for our meals. I forgot to tell you, dad, that 
when I reached Camp Perry that I am reinstated as a second 
class seaman. I wear a blue band around my sleeve now. 
How is mother? Hope she is feeling fine. 

Gee, but I got homesick for you yesterday, dad. Do you 
remember where and when I met you at the Congress Hotel 
when I came to Chicago to enlist It was just at the door 
of the Congress. I went past there and I had an awfully 
funny feeling come over me. I just remembered that at that 
very spot I first saw you and you actually stood there. Oh, 
how much I would of given then if you could have stood 
there yesterday. But I must be patient and wait and wait 
and see you when I can. 

Now about going away. Things are all turned around 
again. But we got it ge straight that if we didn’t leave 
by the énd of next week, about Sept. 1 or 2, that we would 
be here for a month at least. I sincerely hope 
business in Chicago next week so I can see you, 
would help me a lot. 

God bless you all, 

our son who loves you with all his heart, 
OVERT. 


ou have 
know it 


DEAR Dap: 


Received your letter and was awfully glad to 
hear from you. 


I suppose you have received my other two 
letters, 


Now listen: I have just had word from good authority 
that we may leave inside of a week or ten days. Thanks, 
good old dad, for the envelopes. Oh, | have just got to see 
you dear dad before I go East. The first notice I get that we 
are going to leave I will telegraph. But if we have only two 
or three hours’ notice it won’t do any good. 

God bless you all and hope to hear from you soon. 

With a world of love, your son, 
Covurr. 
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CAN HAVE ALL SPRUCE NEEDED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 31.—‘‘ Regardless of the law, 
the State constitution, the enabling act and everything 
else, I am letting the United States Government have all 
the spruce lumber it wants in this State,’’ said Clark V. 
Savidge, commissioner of public lands for the State of 
Washington, who was a visitor here this week, continuing: 

This State has the best stand of such timber in the 
United States. It is needed, and needed badly, for airplane 
stock, and the Government can have-all it wants while I am 
commissioner. We are not waiting for any auctions to be 
held as the law directs. The emergency is too urgent. I am 
taking the whole responsibility and will leave it to the legis- 
lature to approve or disapprove as it sees fit. I am giving 
all my time to look after this work, and am keeping a strict 
account of every foot of lumber cut and of the schedule of 
prices. 

Our boys in France need the protection of aircraft and it is 
no time to wait for red tape. 





LUMBER COMPANY MAY GET RAILROAD 


MARSHALL, Tex., Sept. 1—The southern end of the 
Marshall & East Texas railroad, between Marshall and 
Elysian Fields, about twenty miles, will be segregated 
from the rest of the line and sold to the Waterman Lum- 
ber Co., if negotiations now pending go thru. It is said 
that the deal needs only the confirmation of the Union 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, Mo., which controls the property, 
to close it. The road has suffered vicissitudes during the 
last few years. It was originally owned by interests 
closely allied with the Frisco Railroad and it was planned 
at one time to extend it to New Orleans, or to a connec 
tion with the Frisco line leading to that city and to make 
it eventually a part of the Frisco sysem. Later the prop- 
erty fell into hard financial lines and it was put into the 
hands of Receiver Bryan Snyder. Efforts were made to 
junk the entire road but this move was stopped in the 
courts. 

It is stated that the Waterman Lumber Co., which 
recently purchased 90,000 acres of timber land, situated 
adjacent to the Marshall and Elysian Fields division of 
the road, will operate the line primarily for the transpor- 
tation for its lumber mills, but that it will also be a com- 
mon carrier, The company estimates that its timber tract 
will cut not less than 300,000,000 feet of lumber and that 
it will take fifteen years to exhaust the timber. 





~~ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FOREST REPORT REVIEWED 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 31.—Figures in connection with 
timber products of British Columbia for 1917 are con- 
tained in the annual report of the Forest Branch just 
issued. The total of lumber scaled in the Province: of 
British Columbia for the year ended Dee. 31, 1917, was 
1,647,275,000 board feet. This compares with an actual 
cut for 1916 of 1,161,750,000 board feet and 991,780,200 
in 1915. This is an increase of practically 42 percent over 
the 1916 cut. The value of the production is equally 
marked. The value of the production in 1917 was $48,- 
300,469 as compared with $35,528,000 in 1916, $29,150,000 
in 1915 and $28,680,000 in 1914, The value of the timber 
cut was $28,225,000 as against $21,075,000 in 1916. The 
value of the pulp product was almost double, being 
$6,835,034 in 1917 as against $3,520,000 in 1916. Shin- 
gles in value also constituted a large increase, being 
$6,900,000 in 1917 as compared with $4,500,000 in 1916. 

On the other hand, the waterborne export of lumber 
from British Columbia shows only a slight expansion, 
being 43,922,563 feet in 1917, as against 43,676,523 feet 
in 1916 and 58,074,773 board feet in 1915. Lack of bot- 
toms is the only reason why the Province has not a greatly 
increased export trade, 

Of timber sealed in 1917, 1,647,275,000 board feet, logs 
constituted 1,403,724,000 board feet; poles ete. consti- 
tuted 6,089,000 lineal feet; cordwood 335,846 cords, and 
ties 1,445,862 ties. 

The cut by species was as follows, in comparison with 
1916: 


Species 1916, feet 1917, feet 
I Oso 7G yh a ie% oa ale b'0 48 564,691,000 763,369,000 
NIE ob oo 4. as 0.0 0000000 0000 385,096,000 443,075,000 
DT wcSk bse 00 eee ee ened 85,329,000 110,569,000 
ET 55.5.6 5.5 46 4:40 000.05 900 101,315,000 149,761,000 
ed aos 5.5.6 8) oo 8e 6 21,406,000 21,740,000 
Wroseern soft pine..........00%. 71,783,000 90,495,000 
EE 6,816,000 6,468,000 
EN oss hig dim 5-00 60.5 40 6005 3,088,000 8,760,000 
taco e's Sy 00 owe 96-3 5'8 38,706,000 50,001,000 
Cottonwood 1,944,000 2,993,000 
Yellow cedar 75,000 36,000 
| Fee 11,000 7,000 
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The Province sold 44,914 acres of timberlands in 1917, 
as against 23,318 acres in 1916. The estimated Provin- 
cial revenue out of timber cut from lands sold in 1917 
was $483,280.50, as compared with $259,765.12 in 1916. 
The estimated amount of timber sold in 1917 was 240,- 
307,057 feet at the average sale price of 99 cents per 
thousand feet. Of timberlands sold in 1917 there was 
cut from those lands 99,078,832 board feet, 545,429 lin- 
eal feet, 14,862 cords and 39,437 ties. 

There were in 1917 in operation 212 sawmills with a 
daily capacity of 8,294,000 feet and seventy shingle 
mills with a daily capacity of 10,255,000 shingles. There 
were eighty-two sawmills with a daily capacity of 2,579,- 
000 feet shut down, and fifteen single mills with a daily 
capacity of 820,000 shingles were out of operation. 
Seven sawmills with a daily capacity of 370,000 feet were 
under construction in 1917. 

The export of logs in 1917 shows a slight decrease, 
the figures being 51,176,468 feet as compared with 52,- 
184,385 feet in 1916. As usual, cedar species constitute 
the largest proportion of logs exported, being 36,161,602 
feet; poles, piles, props, ties and wood were exported 
to the value of $588,184. 

While the year was a profitable one for the lumber 
industry, it was also a profitable year in the forest rev- 
enue. The total revenue from the forest collected in 1917 
was $2,338,333.52, being an increase over 1916 of $332,- 
389.76, The chief item in the inerease is the amount re- 
ceived from logging operations, both royalty and stump- 





age. Owing to the amelioration of conditions the depart- 
ment has been successful in reducing by 46 percent the 
arrears of royalty which were piled up during the de- 
pression which existed in 1914 and 1915. The total rev- 
enue from forest sources for the last several years are as 
follows: 1917, given above; 1916, $2,005,940.76; in 1915, 
$1,922,558.40; 1914, $2,342,679.95; 1913, $2,999,328.71. 
It will thus be seen that the 1917 forest revenue was much 
below that for 1913. 


A PIONEER LUMBER WOMAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2—Women in the lumber busi- 
ness something new? Not at all. St. Louis has one who 
has been engaged in this line for thirty years, the last 
nine of which she has been at the head of her own busi- 
ness, @ prosperous wholesaler of hardwoods and cypress. 
This pioneer in a field to which many women are now 
aspiring as a result of war conditions is Miss A. Bauer, 
who has an office in the Fullerton Building. 

‘A. Bauer,’’ is the name on the door, and as such it 
appears in the roster of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, of which she has been a member for about 
six years. But few of the members aside from those with 
whom she has been doing business for years are aware 
that ‘‘A, Bauer’’ is a woman. Many of her correspond- 
ents address her as ‘‘ Dear Sir.’’ 

She does not object to this, because Miss Bauer trans- 
acts business upon a business basis, expects no favors be- 
cause she is a woman, resenting any suggestion to that 
effect. Miss Bauer is all business. Her thoughts are 
only on business, and she has set aside all else in her de- 
sire to succeed in a line formerly regarded exclusively 
masculine, 

Miss Bauer began her business career in 1888 as a ste- 
nographer, reporting the International Sangerfest in ses- 
sion here that year. A year later she entered the employ 
of L. Methudy, export lumber dealer, as assistant book- 
keeper. She learned thoroly every detail of the business. 
During the last four years of Mr. Methudy’s life she was 
in full charge of the business, and on his death, ten years 
ago, succeeded to it. 

The business was spread out to include domestic as well 
as foreign trade. A big export trade in oaks, gums, white 
pine, tupelo and cypress was built up, and Miss Bauer 








MISS A. BAUER, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
A Woman Pioneer in the Lumber Business 


before long was sending lumber to Germany, France, 
Spain and Belgium. This prosperous foreign trade was 
wiped out by the war in 1914, and since then the domestic 
business has occupied her attention. Miss Bauer believes 
that the export lumber business will acquire a big boom 
at the close of the war, because of the need of buildings 
and the scarcity of lumber. But this is another story. 

When this pioneer wholesaler of lumber started in busi- 
ness she employed a salesman, but he didn’t sell, and so 
Miss Bauer undertook to look after the selling end her- 
self, Her experience is especially interesting in these 
days when there is talk of women being employed as lum- 
ber salesmen. This is how she described it: 


Krom my years of experience in Mr. Methudy’s office I knew 
lumber. I knew weights and tariffs, where to find the stocks 
and all other details, as | had conducted the correspondence 
of the office. I was afraid I couldn’t sell, but it had to be 
done, I contracted to take the output of a big cypress manu- 
facturer, and when my salesman fell down on the job I went 
out myself. I had never heard of any woman doing this 
before. It was hard for me to muster courage to go into a 
man’s office, and many a time I have walked past a door three 
or four times before I could enter. 

I always met a kindly reception, however; men didn’t 
regard my sex at all. I had the lumber, and they wanted it. 
I have only handled good stock, and men know it. I have 
given the best of value. I have expected no favors because I 
am a woman, and have received none. Men have been most 
courteous and certainly none ever have tried to take advantage 
of me because of my sex. 

I have built up a reputation by furnishing good lumber, and 
by living up to any statement I have made regarding it. 
My trade knows that it can depend upon what I say, and that 
is the only way to do business. 


Miss Bauer has made a success of the lumber business. 
Perhaps some woman stenographer or bookkeeper in a 
lumber office has an idea that she, too, would like to go 
into the wholesale lumber business. If they are interested 
in her recipe here it is: 

Work, hard work, is the only way to succeed in the lumber 
business, There is no line that is harder for a woman, nor 
is there any that offers greater possibilities. There is no 
reason why women should not enter this field, and be suc- 
cessful. They are as capable as men; but a woman must keep 


her mind on her business. She must think of nothing else. 
She must go into it with the idea of giving up all her 
time to business. The trouble with most women is that they 
are too frivolous. That kind of a woman should keep out of 
the lumber business. She must keep her mind on business. 
The girl who is thinking only of where she is going tonight, 
or of this or that dress, or something equally as weighty, has 
no chance of succeeding. 

Miss Bauer handles every detail of her business her- 
self. She has a number of valuable connections, and has 
built up a big trade in St. Louis. She knows every detail 
of the business, from financing to inspecting. Whenever 
there is a complaint she has a look at the lumber involved 
herself. Miss Bauer works hard; there is no doubt about 
that. She is frequently out among the trade all day, and 
then spends much of the evening in her office getting out 
her correspondence. 

‘‘T have never regretted my entry into the lumber 
business,’’ said Miss Bauer. ‘‘In these war times when 
men are needed for other things, there is a great oppor- 
tunity for women.’’ 


FOREST REVENUE MAY BE REDUCED 


MissouLa, Mont., Sept. 2.—It looks as tho timber’ 
sales in district No. 1 of the Forest Service, which usually 
produce an annual revenue of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, will be greatly reduced this season. Partly be- 
sause of the forest fire fighting absorbing most of the 
available men and partly because of delay in passing the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture, the 
timber survey work has been very much disorganized. It 
was entirely abandoned on the Beartooth forest; was not 
begun on the Kaniksu forest, where most of the all-year 
logging is carried on, and was undertaken on the Sioux 
forest with only half a crew. The scarcity of labor is so 
great that few lumber companies are operating with more 
than thirty to forty percent of their normal forces. The 
result will be a big reduction in the cut of national forest 
timber. 


SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEADS ON LOGGED-OFF LANDS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 31.—Whatcom County will 
take a prominent part in the program of the Washington 
State Land Settlement Association, which was organized 
in Seattle recently, with the assistance of Dr. C. A. 
Short and P, KE. Magruder, president and executive sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Short has been 
uamed a member of the association’s executive commit- 
tee and he asks for the support of the community. The 
chamber has appropriated $500 to further the movement 
and it will take up the matter with the other towns of 
the county and ask for aid to give the program the 
proper momentum, 

This movement, starting in Washington State, is 
spreading gradually over the country. The association 
now has an agent in the east trying to interest other 
states in the project, which, in the main, is to provide 
logged off, arid and overflow lands for returned Ameri- 
can soldiers. Attorneys have been engaged to draw up 
suitable bills for presentation to Congress and to the 
State legislature of Washington.’ The congressional bill 
will be submitted this fall, and the Washington bill 
will go before the legislature at its next session. Whatcom 
County is interested because it has about 250,000 acres of 
logged off land suitable for cultivation and on this many 
soldiers may build homes if the proper legislative encour- 
agement is given. 


CANADA PROPOSES FORESTRY STUDIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—The Weekly Bulletin, 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 
in its issue of Aug. 19 has the following to say about for- 
estry studies in Canada: 














Owing to the tremendous consumption of timber, lumber, 
pulp wood etc. during the last few years, the exhaustion in 
the near future of Canadian forest resources can no longer be 
regarded as a negligible prospect. This situation led the 
advisory board of the forestry branch of the Department of 
the Interior to make, in January, 1917, an analysis of the 
existing forestry situation. In order to meet this situation, 
it was evident that certain regulative measures would have 
to be adopted, but it was equally evident that such measures 
would have to be based on definite scientific information, little 
of which was available at that date. In order, therefore, to 
obtain a scientific basis for future remedial measures and also 
to curtail present wasteful methods the advisory board of the 
forestry branch drew up the following recommendations : 

(1) That the stock taking of the standing timber of eastern 
Canada should be completed. 

(2) That a quick reconnaissance survey should be made on 
the condition of cut-over lands. 

(3) That a study should be initiated of the possibilities and 
successful methods of securing reproduction of the more im 
portant timber trees, especially white pine and spruce. 

(4) That an early determination should be made of the 
rates of growth, in volume, of the important timber trees, 
both individually and in forest stands, to permit calculation 
of possible quantity of reproduction. This work would in 
clude the construction of volume tables. 

In discussing these recommendations, it should be pointed 
out that some of this work has been done, both in Canada and 
elsewhere. For example, the Commission of Conservation has 
completed valuable investigations on the timber of British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. The study of the rate of repro 
duction ete. of trees in Europe has also been undertaken, ani 
in the United States certain investigations have been made on 
similar topics for American trees. As regards the species 
that are common to the United States and Canada, the results 
obtained by American study would, of course, be partly appli 
eable; but it must be remembered that climatic and svil 
conditions of Canada, owing to its higher latitude, are factors 
that render rather uncertain information derived from inves 
tigations carried on abroad. 

In consequence of the recommendations made by the ad 
visory board of the Department of the Interior, the director 
of the forestry branch brought the matter to the attention of 
the Research Council. It was proposed that these investiga- 
tions be made on the Petawawa Military Reserve, a part of 
which, only 25 square miles in extent, is used for military 
purposes, the remaining 80 square miles being therefore 
available for forestry studies, This is part of an old cut-over 
timber district, on which a second forest has begun to develop, 


‘and the timber on it is at a stage of growth that renders it 


suitable for the proposed study. Recognizing the importance 
of the subject, the research council recommended that a grant 
should be given to carry out the investigation during the 
summers of 1917 and the following years. Consequently, in 
August, 1917, a preliminary survey was made on the reserve 
by a forest survey party and valuable results were obtained. 
In May, 1918, the work was recommenced and is now pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 
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After all proper deductions for failure from whatever cause or causes 
have been made, the one outstanding fact now recognized by all of Amer- 
ica’s allies is that we have performed the seemingly impossible in the way 
of making an effective army and transporting it to the battle front. No 
one, not even our Allies, and least of all Germany, thought it would be 
possible to get a million and a half of fighting men in the conflict within 
less than eighteen months after our entry into the war. 

With all his faith in America and its people, Herbert Hoover has been 
astonished at the results of self-denial of Americans in the use of wheat, 
meat and other foodstuffs needed by our soldiers and our Allies for the 
prosecution of the war. Nobody today, not even Mr. Hoover, has or can 
have an adequate conception of our country’s possibilities in the way of 
increased production. European students are astonished at our self-denial 
and our conservation, as well as our increased production, not only of 
foodstuffs but of niunitions, ships and what not in support of the war. 
Some of the most thoughtful of Europeans predict that America will 
come out of this war the greatest nation in the world, and they declare 
that America’s greatness is based on qualities and principles that do not 
in any way endanger the liberties of any other nation or people. In other 
words, America’s entry into this war is but a step toward the liberation 
of the world. 

No doubt many facts and conditions are at the bottom of America’s 
success and power; but to say that her strength rests in the “intelligent 
and well ordered homes of her people” is to strike pretty close to the truth. 
To the thinking American even it is little short of marvelous that almost 
between sunrise and sunset the nation can be ranged unanimously on the 
side of right, liberty and justice. In the same time it has proved practicable 
to convert the people to a belief in and support of the next thing to uni- 
versal military service. As if by magic, the people are enlisted in the 
campaign for increased production and diminished consumption of foods 
needed by our soldiers and our Allies. How are these marvels of the 
twentieth century compassed ? 

In the first place, the average American needs only to know the facts 
in order to rush to the defense of right; and where principle is involved 
and difficulties are to be overcome it is the true American spirit to jump 
into the fray with but the single purpose of defending the right and over- 
throwing the wrong. This would likely be true of many other peoples ; 
and yet the mixture of America’s population and citizenship is such that 
peace within our borders has been possible only when based upon a policy 

‘ that guaranteed to all justice and liberty regardless of “race, color or 
* previous condition of servitude.” We as Americans have acquired the 
habit of judging a cause on its merits, weighing the matter in the impar- 
tial scales of justice and right. We have been our own most severe critics, 
pointing out our own faults and prejudices, instead of waiting for our 
enemies or rivals to do the job sanihe us. That is to say, the great majority 
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of the American people will, in a crisis, display “firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right,” exactly as Abraham Lincoln pledged on 
a momentous occasion. 


What shall we say is the one quality of condition of American life 
that has made possible the transformation of a peaceful and peace-loving 
people into a nation of fighters, eager to reverse the scriptural prediction 
and ‘ ‘beat their ploughshares into swords and their pruning hooks into 
spears”—modern crusaders, as they have been called, having vowed to 
sacrifice all they have and hope for on the altar of liberty ? 


Can there be any doubt that somewhere in the form of American gov- 
ernment, somehow in the constitution of America society, some way in 
the development of American industry a principle has been discovered and 
a policy established that promises to reclaim the world? 


Nobody will claim perfection for American institutions or for the 
American people; but is it too much to say that the free, untrammeled 
development made possible in America has within it the element or 
principle that bears the same relation to civic affairs that the mythical 
philosopher’s stone was believed to bear to chemistry? Have we not 
demonstrated here on American soil that safety for the world lies in the 
“intelligent and well ordered homes of a people?” 


Unquestionably the public school system of America has been the foun- 
dation stone of the intelligence of its people; just as true is it that the 
universal dissemination of knowledge by means of the newspaper and 
the magazine as well as by books has promoted, extended and continued 
the educational work of the public schools. That is to say, for all prac- 
tical purposes the periodical publication is as much a part of the Amer- 
ican educational system as is the “little red schoolhouse.” 

We have had since America’s entry into the war the most emphatic 
possible demonstration of the value to the nation of the press of the coun- 
try. Every wish of the administration has been carried by the press 
without cost and with lightning speed into the homes of America’s one 
hundred millions of people. Every law and every rule of every branch 
of the Government has been made known to every interested person the 
moment it was enacted or promulgated. In no other country, it is ven- 
tured, would it be possible or practicable to convey all this information to 
the entire population. The fact that it has been possible in America is 
owing to the habit of its people in looking to the newspapers and the 
practice of the newspapers in making accessible to its readers information 
of every kind at the earliest possible time. Without her efficient public 
press America would have dragged slowly on in her war preparations, 
and if she ever got into the fight it would have been so late that if defeat 
of the Allies had not already been compassed America would have been 
compelled to carry on the war alone. The public press has indeed done 
yeoman service to the United States in behalf of the war. 





YounG women of Oshkosh, Wis, have aed a 
‘‘Patriotic Motor Corps,’’? members pledging themselves 
to utilize their automobiles for various patriotic purposes ; 
such as escorting Red Cross committees about town on 
civilian relief, to help in recruiting work, to convey to 


differs radically from that of 


side the chamber and the town. 


of commerce in that it aims to make connection between 
the merchants within the chamber and the farmers out- 


UNDER the title ‘‘ Red Cross News Notes,’’ the Willis- 
ton (N. D.), Graphic publishes a ‘‘Red Cross Calen- 
dar,’’ showing that the Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays of each week are devoted to Red Cross 
work; also showing that the Catholic Altar Society, 


most organs of chambers 





trains next of kin when the boys leave ete. 


* * * 


THE GRANGE Woman’s Club, of Portland, Ore., at a 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESS 


Methodist Ladies’ Aid, Episcopal Guild, Congregational 
Ladies’ Aid, American Lutheran Aid, Yeoman Lodge, 


meeting in the publie library heard reports from delegates 
to the National Federation of Women’s Clubs on agri- 
culture, showing how the women of the nation are inter- 
ested in this work. A representative of the patriotic serv- 
ice committee also spoke on the utilizing of surplus 
fruits and vegetables. 

* * * 


BEFORE the 1918 class of the Oregon Normal school, 
Monmouth, Ore., received their diplomas and were grad- 
uated they took a pledge to teach in the public schools. 
This pledge in normal times would not be unexpected, 
but under present conditions when business is making 
such strong bids in the form of increased wages and lib- 
eral hours it means something of a financial sacrifice for 
young women to stay by the public schools. To do so 
really is a patriotic act and it is to be commended and 
imitated by all who are competent for educational work. 

* * * 


THE RETA Committee of the Rome (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce publishes a monthly paper in newspaper 
form entitled ‘‘Rome Merchants’ Messenger,’’ the ob- 
ject of which, according to an editorial announcement in 
the first number, is ‘‘to convey to those who receive it 
full information with regard to the trading and buying 
facilities offered by its advertisers—all Rome merchants. 
Its circulation, which is free to anyone who wishes to 
receive it, is confined almost entirely for the present to 
the rural districts of the county contiguous to Rome. It 
is the outgrowth of an opinion long held by Rome mer- 
chants that their trade territory should be extended; that 
there was a mutuality of interest between the Rome mer- 
chants and those who receive this paper, and that thru 
such a publication these interests could best be served. 
In addition to the advertisements of Rome merchants 
each issue will contain agricultural, general and Chamber 

of Commerce information, with special features designed 
» to elicit the attention of its readers. This publication 
enters the field only as a trade extension medium and 
does not pretend to encompass the mission of a regularly 
constituted and operated newspaper. In its mission 
therefore, as above described, we commend it to you.’’ 
It will be noted that the purpose of the ‘‘Messenger’’ 





















































When men are no longer united among themselves 
by firm and lasting ties it is Impossible to obtain the 
coéperation of any great number of them unless 
you can persuade every man whose help you require 
that his private interest obliges him voluntarily to 
unite his exertion to the exertions of all the others. 

This can be habitually and conveniently effected 
only by means of a newspaper; nothing but a news- 
Paper can drop the same thought into a thousand 
minds at the same moment. A newspaper Is an ad- 
viser that does not require to be sought but that 
comes of his own accord and talks to you briefly 
every day of the common weal without distracting 
you from your private affairs. 

Newspapers, therefore, become more necessary In 
proportion as men become more equal and Individ- 
ualism more feared. To suppose that they serve 
only to protect freedom would be to diminish 
their importance: THEY MAINTAIN CIVILIZA- 
TION. I shall not deny that in democratic coun- 
tries newspapers frequently lead the citizens to 
launch together Into very Ill digested schemes; but 
IF THERE WERE NO NEWSPAPERS THERE 
WOULD BE NO COMMON ACTIVITY. The evil 
which they produce is therefore much less than 
that which they cure. 

The effect of a newspaper is not only to suggest 
the same purpose to a great number of persons but 
to furnish means for executing in common the de- 
signs that they may have singly conceived. The 
principal citizens who Inhabit an aristocratic coun- 
try discern each other from afar; and if they wish 
to unite their forces they move toward each other, 
drawing a multitude of men after them. It fre- 
quently happens, on the contrary, in democratic 
countries that a great number of men who wish or 
who want to combine can not accomplish it, be- 
cause, as they are very insignificant and lost amid 
the crowd, they can not see and know not where to 
find one another. A newspaper then takes up the 
notion or the feeling that had occurred simultane- 
ously but singly to each of them. All are then im- 
mediately guided toward this beacon; and these 
wandering minds, which had long sought each other 
in darkness, at length meet and unite. The news- 
paper brought them together, and the newspaper Is 
still necessary to keep them united.—DeTocqueville: 
“Democracy in America.” 











Norwegian Lutheran Aid and Royal Neighbors are regu- 
larly enlisted in the work. 
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FREE tuition for war heroes and their descendants and 
the perpetual teaching of American history and the duties 
of citizenship are provided for in the gift of $2,500,000 
to the University of Chicago by La Verne W. Noyes, of 
Chicago. 

4 + ” 

THE legislative committee of the Wisconsin League of 
Building and Loan Associations recently drafted a reso- 
lution to be presented to the State legislature at its next 
session requesting that it authorize building and loan as- 
sociations to invest their funds in Liberty bonds, and 
in State, city and municipal securities. At the same 
meeting of the committee a resolution was adopted pledg- 
ing support to the Government. 

. * * 

Rep Cross ‘‘salvage shops’’ are springing into exist- 
ence all over the United States, and these institutions 
doubtless will soon provide a substantial revenue for the 
Red Cross from the sale of articles that heretofore have 
been thrown away or sold to junk men at a tithe of their 
real value, The importance of ‘‘junk’’ in the nation’s 
economy is indicated by the fact that the United States 
Government purposes to assume control of the scrap-iron 
business. 

” * * 

INASMUCH as the rust that attacks wheat is propagated 
by means of the native barberry commonly utilized as an 
ornamental shrub, a concerted effort has been made in 
many States to eradicate the plant. Michigan and Wis- 
consin especially have carried on campaigns for this pur- 
pose. County agents, science teachers in high schools and 
other patriotic workers have helped to clean up many 
localities. The extent to which the barberry was used in 
some sections is indicated by a census taken in Wiscon- 
sin. In Fond du Lac it was found that 79 owners had 
1,110 plants; in Appleton, 100 owners had 893 plants; in 
Sheboygan, 92 owners had 2,020 plants, and. in Oshkosh 
177 owners had 1,914 plaints. Little difficulty is experi- 


enced in obtaining the removal of the objectionable shrub 
when the important bearing it has on the wheat crop is 
made clear. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Misconceptions of the Government's Attitude Toward Conservation—Repairs and Upkeep of Farm 
Buildings Necessary in Winning the War—How the Retail Lumber Dealer Can Assist 


‘‘Mr. Retailer, how about fall business?’’ Thus 
spoke the Greatest Journal on its front page not long 
ago. Well, what about fall business? Do you expect 
a whole lot? What do you think about business and 
business getting, anyway? What is a merchant and if 
so, when? Likewise a great many other questions. — 

The tenor of the present story is this: Assuming 
that a live dealer is a fellow who is not content to take 
just the business that trickles in, what is he going to 
do to increase this trickle to a stream deep enough 
to float his business boat? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
suggests that he have a look at repairs. Labor costs 
a good deal these days, and material isn’t exactly given 
away. So your farmer is likely to dismiss the project 
of building a new house or barn as impracticable for 
the present. He also has the opinion that the Govern- 
ment rather frowns on building. In this latter case he 
is mistaken; at least in part. The Government no 
doubt would frown on the building of farm buildings 
of a type desired by the rich ‘‘Gentleman Farmer.’’ 
A $75,000 house with sunken gardens, a cow barn with 
hardwood interior trim and the rest of the pomps and 
gauds that represent costly playthings of a jaded per- 
son seeking a new thrill; these things would doubt- 
less fall under the disapproval of the Government. 
They would not add to the strength or productivity of 
the country, that the Government should spare them 
labor and materials. But a house remodeled to make 
it warmer or lighter or to remove some menace to 
health; a machinery shed to lengthen the life of farm 
machinery that is becoming so costly and so hard to 
get; a cattle shed that will conserve feed; a remodeled 
horse barn that will bring horses thru the winter in 
good shape for spring work; these things do meet the 
approval of the powers that be. Labor and materials 
are forthcoming for this kind of work, for it repre- 
sents a positive strengthening of the economic arm of 
the Government. 

For some unexplained reason a good many of us fail 
to take account of why things are done thus and so by 
the Government. Some women of whom I have heard 
who are patriotic to the core, as they think, seem to be 
badly muddled by the food regulations. They buy 
white flour and take the necessary corn meal and oat 
meal and rice flour and the rest of the substitutes; but 
having done this they seem to feel that their obligation 
in the matter is at an end. They bake white bread 
just as in tne remote days before the war and feed the 
substitutes to the chickens. Surely a moment’s thought 
would show them the error of their ways! It is not the 
desire of the Government to dispose of corn meal and 
the other substitutes. It is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to save wheat by means of the use of these sub- 
stitutes in war breads. The woman who bakes white 
bread as usual and then feeds substitutes to the 
chickens is doing worse than defeating the aims of the 
food administration. She is using just as much wheat 
and at the same time is wasting other valuable foods by 
using them for a purpose for which they are not espe- 
cially well fitted. 

By the same token some of the retailing brethren as 
well as large numbers of the buying public appear to 
have queer notions about the economy of building 
material which the Government is trying to put into 
effect. They seem to think that the Government is 
desirous of saving building materials and labor at any 
cost. A moment’s thought will show this not to be 
the case. The Government is anxious to put forth the 
greatest possible effort toward the winning of the war. 
It has a vast amount of work to do to this end and 
abundance of material and labor available. The prob- 
lem is to apply the material and the labor to those 
jobs which will result in greater fighting efficiency. 
Fighting efficiency depends somewhat, probably to a 
great extent, upon national well being. It depends 
largely upon our power to produce food. It depends 
also upon our ability as a nation to keep well. It 
depends upon the conservation of fuel. We don’t insist 
for one minute that the continued sale of lumber is the 
thing that will win the war. If the Government could 
strengthen itself by stopping the sale of lumber it 
would do so; and we, as good citizens, would applaud. 
But the Government could not benefit itself in this 
way. By selling building materials for reasonable uses 











A hog house that is pro-German, if it is true that “Food 
Will Win the War.” y 








we do help in conserving health. Well built houses are 
easy to heat and so save fuel. Stock properly sheltered 
in winter eats less feed to produce a given gain in 
weight. Hay barns and granaries save feed that sorely 
is needed and that must not be wasted. I suppose that 
every merchant irrespective of his line of goods can 
make out a case to prove that his business is necessary 
to win the war. But we are willing to have ours com- 
pared with any other by fair judges. We are not argu- 
ing for ‘‘business as usual,’’ but for business to help 
win the war. 

We know these things. Apparently our customers 
do not. It falls to us then to bring these facts to their 
attention. But perhaps some of us know them and 
still do not know them. Possibly if some of us were 
to take a good square look at them, when our attention 
was not distracted by office detail, we would get a new 
and more vivid notion of them, and following that 
experience we might be able to devise ways and means 
for getting the new ideas across to the fellow who 
buys the lumber. After all, I am inelined to think 
that it is more important that we get a good notion 

















(Above) Hayloader and hay sheltered alike under the stars. 
(Below) A group of farm buildings that does not promise much 
shelter either for corn or for the hogs which will eat it. 
Taken on a rich corn belt farm. 


of what ought to be done, and that we become thoroly 
convinced that it ought to be done, than it is to potter 
around with clever methods of advertising and how to 
write a hypnotic letter that will bring customers tum- 
bling into the office. Too often after we write the 
letter they don’t tumble in; and then we begin to 
realize that we knew so little of the thing we were 
writing about and had so little conviction about it 
ourselves that we simply didn’t have it in us to write 
a convincing letter or advertisement. 

You’ve seen people learning to drive an automobile; 
the instructor has told them what to do at certain 
times; the pupil concentrates his mind on these instruc- 
tions and performs them as though they were mystic 
gestures that would raise spirits who would take care 
of the automobile in some strange way. The experi- 
enced driver thinks of these things as so much tech- 
nique, and he knows why he shifts gears, or steps on 
the gas, or turns the steering wheel. These things are 
subordinate to his chief idea, which is getting to the 
place he wants to reach. 

A retail lumberman might be half convinced that he 
ought to urge his customers to repair or remodel their 
farm buildings. He might even get right interested 
as he sat in his office devising newspaper ‘‘ads,’’ tell- 
ing his farmer patrons that now is the time for all 
good men and true to come to the aid of the Govern- 
ment by buying lumber of the local yard to get their 
homesteads fixed up. Unless he has a good knowledge 
both of his customers and of their needs, and of the 
art of advertising, he might probably as well invite 
them to come to the aid of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. He’ll not get it across. He’ll be making the 
mystic motions, but he’ll not be driving the ear of 
business progress in professional style. 


Personal Effort Effective in Selling 


Man to man selling still is effective. It requires 
tact. It presupposes knowledge of what the customer 
is able to do; what advantages remodeling would offer; 
how much it would cost and so on. Some men are 
good salesmen in talking to their customer direct. 
Probably they served an apprenticeship during their 
early years in selling subscription books. Selling the 
Century Book of Universal Knowledge has started more 
than one predatory wolf of finance on his career of 
crime; it has also grounded other and more honest 
young men in the basic principles of salesmanship. 
Other men are better salesmen on paper. In other 
words, they do most of their preliminary selling stunts 
thru the advertising columns of the local paper or by 
means of circular letters. In either case sales come 
only when selling talk, or writing, is solidly founded 
on a knowledge of all the essential facts. 

In order to have a little first hand knowledge about 
this matter of repairs from the customer’s viewpoint 


[ wound up the jitney a day or two ago and started 
out thru one of the richest sections of the corn belt. 
I found the riding interesting. The last end of thresh- 
ing was in progress, the corn looked like full cribs later 
in the fall, cattle and hogs were in good condition and 
everywhere to be seen. It was a golden pastoral scene 
of autumn, as rich and peaceful as a man could hope 
to see. It must have been some such scene in Syria 
that led the ancient poet to write the hymn in which 
these lines occur: ‘‘Thou visitest the earth and 
waterest it; thou settlest the furrows thereof; thou 
makest it soft with showers; thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
and thy paths drop fatness. The pastures are clothed 
with flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing.’’ 

The hills and valleys which I saw on that ride were 
shouting for joy and singing with the fulness of har- 
vest. But it happens often that the poetry and romance 
of any occupation, from war to pedagogies and from 
farming to astronomy, are to be seen only when the 
observer doesn’t get too close and doesn’t get too pry- 
ing about details. Under the generous expanse of the 
job lies drudgery. Often, too, there is much that is 
anything but poetic in spirit. Most things become 
commonplace when a person makes his living out of 
them, and farming is no exception. Probably farming 
does develop an expansiveness of spirit and a relia- 
bility of character that is a great asset to us as a 
nation in these days. But it has its seamy side. One 
very seamy side is a lack of farm equipment of one 
kind or another and, along with this, its underlying 
cause—a lack of the ability to figure costs in terms of 
returns. 

It isn’t fair to pass any hard and fast judgment on 
a farmer after one hasty look at his buildings. You 
can’t tell from looking at them what each one is 
intended for. You don’t know the size of the farm nor 
the kind of farming done. You don’t know whether 
the man with the slouchy old buildings is the owner of 
the farm or merely a renter. You can’t tell whether 
or not he has had trouble; sickness in his family or loss 
of stock or other costly experience which makes it 
impossible for him to get the capital necessary to put 
up the buildings he wants. It happens sometimes that 
a man’s credit has all been expended in some such way 
and that while he knows he could make more money 
with better equipment he is forced to use less efficient 
methods until he can get his credit on its feet again. 

Making allowance for these things, then, and tak- 
ing them into consideration in every ease, it still is an 
illuminating experience to drive thru an average farm- 
ing section and to look at the buildings. The excep- 
tional farm is well kept. It has all the buildings in 
good repair and painted. It has no tangles of farm 
machinery rusting out under a tree. The watering 
system keeps the stock supplied with fresh, clean water 
all the time. There is at least one silo with feeding 
lots and racks arranged to require the minimum of 
hand labor in feeding the stock. It shows careful plan- 
ning in the matter of ventilation. It has manure pits 
and carriers. The weeds are kept down, and there are 
flowers around the house. The house itself shows 
modern conveniences, and the odd part about it is that 
in a goodly percentage of cases the house is old and has 
been remodeled and modernized. 


Fine Houses the Rule—Poor Ones the Exception 


But this is the exceptional place. An attempt to 
describe the worst kept place I saw would bankrupt 
the Realm of frowsy adjectives. Some of these farms, 
doubtless, were worked by renters who had little or 
nothing to say about improvements. Possibly the least 
progressive renters went to the poorest farms by a 
process of natural selection. The disorder usually 
began with weeds. Apparently the discouragement 
over the ramshackle buildings extended to an apathy 
about the appearance of the rest of the farm. It is 
generally considered a mark of brutishness in a farmer 
to have good barns and a miserable little house; but 
the fact remains that a good barn will build a good 
house, while a good house will not build a barn, 
so as a matter of economy and foresight the barn ought 
to come first; but as a matter of decency and justice to 
the farm women the house should follow hard after the 
barn. Some of the houses were little short of pathetic. 
They huddled among the sprawl of buildings as slouchy 








A granary improvised out of a pioneer house with a leaky 
roof and a rotten floor. 
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as the rest, but often they had flower boxes improvised 
out of the rubbish in which the places were so rich. 
No conveniences, no labor saving devices, nothing to 
add to the elemental demands of a house—that it fur- 
nish a place to eat and to sleep. 

But neither of these extremes is typical. The first 
kind will furnish the lumber yard with customers, for 
the neat and progressive farmer uses plenty of lumber. 
The fact that his buildings always are in first class 
condition does not mean that he will have no use for 
lumber. It requires lumber to keep them in first class 
condition. The second kind is a hard nut to crack. His 
sluggish soul must be touched with a spark of pride 
before he will look around him with critical eyes. So 
both of these men may be generally ruled out of a pre- 
liminary consideration of the question of repairs. The 
first man will need no urging to keep his place up and 
to provide adequate building equipment for his farm 
operations. The second man will hardly respond to 
any kind of direct urging. He may catch the desire 


to build by seeing some of his neighbors making im- 














A threshing machine that stood under a tree all winter 
and is now patiently courting the junk man. 


provements, but he is not a likely subject for direct 
persuasion. 

One of the most striking things I noticed was a 
lack of machine sheds. This has been written about 
time out of mind. Retailers have advertised machine 
sheds and have called attention to the criminal waste 
caused by a lack of such shelter, and yet in the course 
of the afternoon I saw farm tools valued at many 
thousands of dollars standing in open fields or else 
under trees in farm yards; and these were tools that 
were not being used. Of course plows and mowers 
stand out when they are being used. But corn plows 
belonging to careful farmers do not stand out two or 
three months after the corn has been laid by, nor do 
hayloaders belonging to these men stand in the hay 
field until the second crop grows up thru their rakes. 
We saw a striking instance of what can hardly be other 
than pure shiftlessness; a hayloader standing in a 
clover field beside a haystack. Haying had been over 
for two months or more. Next winter that hay is likely 
to be worth upwards of $30 a ton; in fact it is hard to 
guess to what heights feed will go. Stacking hay in 
the open causes it to deteriorate in value anywhere 
from twenty to fifty percent. Clover hay loses more 
than timothy from exposure. It requires as much 
ground to grow hay that rots in an open stack as to 
grow hay that is saved to the last pound ina barn. It 
requires as much labor to put it into a stack as to put 
it into a barn. Rotten hay is so much money lost. It 
does no one any good. It shows no balance of return 
for expenditure. Money invested in a hay barn con- 
tinues to pay a return year after year. It is a pro- 
ductive investment. 

The hayloader stood beside the stack, wet by rains 
and warped by the sun. A hayloader has innumerable 
joints where hayseed collects and holds dampness after 
a rain. These make ideal breeding places for fungi 
of decay. The paint wears off in the course of using 
the machine, and these parts are exposed to the warp- 
ing of hot sunshine on rain-dampened wood. Chains 
and gears rust. Water collects around cotter pins. 
When the machine is put into use the following season 
it usually functions after a fashion, but joints are loose 
and allow the whole machine to rack itself until break- 
age is inevitable. I have known hayloaders that were 
carefully shedded in dry and well ventilated sheds to 
give fifteen or twenty years of service. I have known 
others that were allowed to stand out that Lroke down 
and were scrapped in three or four years. The un- 
shedded machines gave perhaps twenty-five percent of 
the service that could have been expected of them had 
they received decent care. 


Some Farm Yards Like Junk Heaps 


Some farm yards looked like junk yards. Of course 
some of the machines that were rusting down under 
the trees were junk. They were worn out affairs that 
were waiting for the old-iron man. But the signifi- 
cant part of it was that mingled with the obviously 
broken down veterans were new tools. These were get- 
ting the same care that the junk had and were fast 
turning to junk themselves, I remember one farm yard 
m particular. In it were two rather new corn culti- 
vators, a mower, a hayloader, a binder, a manure 
Spreader, a side delivery rake, two harrows, a corn 
Planter, three wagons, a top buggy and an old plug 
automobile. This terminal moraine of farm tools was 
tangled together in the middle of the farm yard with- 
out even the shade of a tree over it. I’m not so 
familiar with the prices of farm tools as I once was, 
but I know it would cost more than that farmer could 
raise to replace that outfit with new implements. But 
i spite of that fact he was throwing away from one 
to three years’ service out of every four by failing to 
Provide sheds for his stuff. 

n another place I saw a still more striking instance 
of shiftlessness. It was a threshing machine that to 
hy certain knowledge stood out all winter with no pro 

Metion except such as was afforded by the naked 


branches of some maple trees.. Of course it wouldn’t 
work when the threshing season came around this year. 
The Government was particular to have threshing done 
by experienced men in order that all the grain should 
be saved. But an experienced man with a half rotten, 
half rusted out threshing machine is not likely to get 
good results. It seems that owners of threshing 
machines have as a class proved themselves careless 
about a good many things. At least it has come to my 
attention that loan agents and bankers do not consider 
the owner ‘of a threshing machine a good financial risk. 
If this is generally true it may explain why this 
machine was not better cared for. 


Poor Granaries Lose Money 


Then there was the matter of granaries and corn 
cribs. I saw corn housed in sagging cribs with roof 
boards blown off and the slats on the sides pulling off 
at the ends. This old corn is worth something like 
$1.50 a bushel. The owner of that crib wouldn’t leave 
$1.50 in money over night in that crib; but he was leav- 
ing several hundreds of dollars in valuable and perish- 
able farm products in it for months at a time. In 
another place I saw perhaps 200 bushels of old corn 
in one of those emergency cribs made of slats and wire 
put together after the manner of a woven picket fence. 
There was no roof over it and presumably no floor under 
it unless perhaps some marsh or slough grass piled 
down on the ground. These cribs are not intended by 
the makers to be more than a temporary affair. They 
are a real help to a farmer who finds himself without 
crib room at husking time, but they should be emptied 
within a few weeks by feeding or by transfer to a per- 
manent crib. It seems probable that corn thus stored 
thru the winter and summer would be rotten and value- 
less. It was a case of lack of foresight, laziness and 
failure to count the cost. In this case the cost was 
probably great enough to reduce the farmer’s net 
profits seriously. 

Then there is the granary consisting of some old 
tenant house or outgrown dwelling. The windows are 
boarded up and the rooms shoveled full of oats or 
wheat. This also answers for a makeshift if nothing 
better offers. But such buildings have been used as 
granaries year after year. Plastering breaks and floor 
boards spread. Getting the grain in is hard and get- 
ting it out still harder. In these days of costly labor 
and of high prices for grain such a granary is poor 
economy. It’s late to get granaries built this season, 
but not too late to push for new corncribs. Some plans 
for scientifically designed corncribs and elevators, such 

















A combined barn, granary and corn crib on a farm worth 
probably $200 an acre. 


as doubtless may be had from the farm engineering 
department of the agricultural college, will be good 
things to have on hand. | 

Stock barns and feeding floors are timely just now. 
On our ride we saw barn lots with no shelter for stock 
except a high board fence built tight and perhaps a 
straw stack. A stock feeder has to submit to certain 
natural laws in the handling of his business, the same 
as the rest of us do. Feed will produce either fat or 
heat. It will not produce both. If stock is ‘‘roughed 
thru’’ the winter it will come into spring thin and 
weak. A good deal of the old theory that horses will 
work better in the spring if they were run out in a 
stalk field over winter has gone the way of the theory 
that children are stronger if they are ‘‘hardened’’ by 
exposure. The little folks need outdoor air and exer- 
cise. They need sports that will keep them out of doors 





It’s Time to Start 
Your Poultry House 


Without comfortable quarters your hens will 
board at your expense through the long winter 
months—will cost you a big out-lay for feed and 
attention and:give you few eggs. 

We have full stocks of material now but later 
there may be a shortage, so better build now 
while you are sure of labor and material. 

The first time you are in town let us talk over 
your improvement, what it would cost to build 
the new structures. We will be glad to help you 
in every way we can. 


Both Phones No. 90 


Kirchner & Williams 


Lumber Company 











TIMELY ADVICE TO THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER 





and in high spirits. But they do not thrive on thin 
clothing and wet feet and all the other brutal things 
that used to be done to them in the name of ‘‘harden- 
ing.’’ Horses used to come thru the winter in bad 
condition when stabled. But this was due to lack of 
ventilation in the stables, the feeding of musty hay, 
and the lack of exercise. These things can be cor 
rected. The horse who shivers thru the night in the 
shelter of a tree or a hill while a blizzard is in progress 
is not thereby fitted to do more plowing the next spring. 
Not by a long shot. The feed that should go to keep- 
ing him fat and in good health goes in a vain endeavor 
to keep him warm. 


Cattle Need Shelter—Expensive to Run Out 


Cattle and hogs need winter shelter. A hog is a hog, 
says the shiftless farmer, and he doesn’t care for the 
cold any more than he minds dirt. This is a mistake. 
Notice how hogs pile together on a cold night in an 
effort to conserve bodily heat. Investigators are tell- 
ing us now that hog houses ought to be heated in 











Back porch and summer kitchen of a tenant house. Fine 
goons live here, as evidenced by the neatness and the flowers, 
hut they are renters and can not help the inconvenience and 
the rotten floors. 


winter. At least they ought to be storm proof and 
properly ventilated. Proper ventilation does not mean 
gales of cold air sweeping thru, but it does mean clean 
air all the time. This stuff isn’t theory any more. It 
is fact. The farmer is confronted by an aiternative; 
either to keep his stock warm by means of shelter or to 
keep it warm by extra feed. He is faced with some 
such problem as this: Which is better; to feed a hog 
that weighs 100 pounds a given amount of feed, let him 
run out without shelter all winter and come into the 
spring still weighing 100 pounds, or to feed him the 
same amount of feed, shelter him adequately and have 
him come into the spring weighing 250 pounds? Some 
men consider themselves good hog raisers on the 
strength of being able to drag a hog across a stretch 
of ice by the tail. They know nothing either in theory 
or in practice about sheltering, feeding or slopping 
swine. If they make any money from their hogs it is 
a charity gift from Mother Nature and nothing they 
themselves have earned. 

We saw hogs being fed in dust six inches deep. After 
a rain no doubt they would be fed in the same places, 
the only difference being that after a rain there would 
be six inches of mud. We saw cattle sheds with cracks 
between the siding boards wide enough for six small 
Chicago boys to witness a baseball game with the 
greatest ease. I saw watering troughs located where 
the northwest wind would hit them full force; and I 
can imagine the ice a foot thick over them in winter, 
the holes chopped thru this ice and the stock going 
without water rather than facing the wind to drink the 
freezing stuff. 

Lastly, there were the farm houses. I don’t think 
I’m going to say much about farm houses in this article. 
Maybe in a later one I’ll have something to add. There 
were rickety porches and inconvenient summer kitchens 
and regular kitchens boiling over with heat from red 
hot ranges. Some were staringly old fashioned aad 
decrepit. Some were new and raw with inconveniences 
that spoke volumes of the lack of expert planning. 

But lest some brother may think I found a perfectly 
heathenish part of the United States in which to make 
my observations I want to repeat what I said before; 
that these things are not typical of the farms 1 looked 
at. There were well kept farms and there were farm 
houses that would have looked in keeping on the resi- 
dence streets of any city in the corn belt. For every 
ramshackle corn crib and cattle barn I saw on this trip 
there were half a dozen in excellent repair and of good 
design. 

Farmers must be careful in their expenditures, They 
don’t handle as much money in the course of a year as 
a merchant does. They raise one crop of corn in a 
year, while the merchant has a turnover limited only 
by his business ability and his distance from wholesale 
markets. Farmers have found in the hard school of 
experience that a good many investments out of the 
ordinary which they have been induced to make have 
not been profitable. They have found that the only 
profit has come to the promoter; so they have learned 
an excessive caution in dealing with new schemes of 
promotion. The automobile to all appearances has been 
an exception; but it has served a useful purpose and 
has also been taken frankly as a means of pleasure and 
of getting away from the sight and sound of work. What 
some farmers have not learned is the method of ecare- 
ful and exact calculation in terms of dollars and cents 
of the earning capacity of any given investment. In 
presenting the case for the making of repairs the dealer 
will have to consider these things and will find it advis- 
able to reduce the figures to so clear and understand- 
able statements that there can be no doubt of their 
accuracy and honesty. Perhaps this is easier said than 
done; but retailing in these days demands more from 
us than it has done before, and our value to our com- 
munities as public servants and to our families as 
breadwinners depends much on the way in which we 
meet these demands, 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


OLD-FASHIONED CORN CRIB 


The essentials in the building of a corn crib are: 
strength of construction, protection of the contents 
against storms and rodents, and a good air circulation 
that will cure the corn in the fall and keep the contents 
dry during the winter. The site should be selected on 
well drained ground. The posts should be high enough 
to foil the sprightliest rat, and it would be a good idea 





CUT NO, 153 POSTPAID 40 CENTS 


to paint the tin pans two coats before inverting them on 
top of the foundation posts. The steel foundation on 
which galvanized ware and tinware are made nowadays 
rusts too easily and it is desirable that the pans shall not 
rust out. It is not an easy matter to replace them after 
the crib is built. 

In order that a driving rain may not reach the corn 
at the sides of the crib the studding are sloped outward. 
The roof at the ends of the crib is extended to accom- 
plish the same result. It is obvious that good, solid foun- 
dation timbers should be used in order to carry the weight 
without settling. Round creosoted posts are better than 
the ordinary split posts for corn crib supports, as they 
last longer, and a sheet iron rat shield can easily be made 
and held in place with wire hoops or bands. This plan 
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CUT NO. 1538-A POSTPAID 60 CENTS 


permits the removal of ‘‘pans’’ that have rusted. Ac- 
curacy is necessary only to get the tops of the posts level 
and even. 

The entire frame should be well spiked together, as it 
must stand considerable side pressure when the crib is 
full. Cross ties are necessary when light scantlings are 
used for studding. Some builders prefer to put the 
boarding inside the studding. This does not help the 
looks of the building and if each board is well nailed to 
the outside it is not necessary. The detail drawings in- 
dicate the sizes of materials to be used. There should be 
a door at each end and if desired an emergency door 
may be put in each gable for a bumper crop season. 

Six by 8 inches is heavy enough for the sills. The joists 
are 2 x 8 and all of the other timbers are 2 x 4. 

This corn crib is intended to be made with 9-foot 
studding which will rest on the sills and reach to the 
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CUT NO. 153-B POSTPAID 40 CENTS . 


plates. The lower ends of the studding are spiked into 
the ends of the joists. The joists and studs are placed 
12 inches apart on centers. This will give about 8 feet 
in the clear between the crib floor and the overhead 
joists or tie beams. Eight feet is about as high as a man 
wants to shovel corn from a wagon. 

There are two doors in each end. The bulk of the corn 
is put in at the lower doors, but the last loads are put 
in thru the small doors in the gables. 

The detail drawing shows the way the crib is con- 
structed. 





SUMMER KITCHEN CABINET 


Women like to have a summer kitchen, or second kitchen, 
where the heavy work such as fruit preserving, laundry 
work, sausage making and the harvest cooking may be 
managed better than in the neat little family kitchen in 
the house proper. 

A summer kitchen often becomes winter storage for ar- 
ticles of food that may freeze without injury, such as 
dressed poultry and dressed hogs. There are many farms 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











where the summer kitchen becomes the winter meat room 
where barrels of salt pork and corned beef are kept dur- 
ing cold weather. 

The accompanying drawing shows a kitchen cabinet 
in connection with a solid table that would be a great 
convenience in a room of this kind. The table is 30 





CUT NO. 154 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 
inches high, 5 feet long and 4 feet wide. The cupboard 
is 5 feet long, 4 feet high and 2 feet deep from front to 
back. Both table and cupboard are carpenter made of 


solid lumber, so the table may be used as a meat cutting 
table if desired. 


OUTDOOR FRUIT DRYER 


A small glass top fruit dryer to use in a protected 
sunny spot out of doors is herewith illustrated. By 
its use during warm bright days in September and 
October a good deal of valuable fruit may be saved 
that would otherwise go to waste. Every year enor- 
mous quantities of fruit rot on the ground in the coun- 
try while city families are fruit hungry. Much of this 
waste could be prevented by drying the fall surplus to 
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feed the city famine in winter, and this little outdoor 
fruit dryer will help. 

It is 4 x 4 feet in size, built on a slant like a hot bed 
frame and covered with a glazed window sash in much 
the same way; but it is better made and is ventilated 
to allow the moisture to evaporate. Otherwise the fruit 
would mould instead of dehydrating. The box is made 
square on the bottom, and is 16 inches high at the 
back and eight inches high in front, which gives the 
sun a better chance at the fruit and helps ventilation 
by encouraging an upward, backward current of air. 
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The fruit is placed on a screen-bottom tray made 
by tacking fly screen wire netting to a light wooden 
frame. The ventilator openings are screened to pro- 
tect the fruit from flies while drying. The fruit tray 
rests on cleats so it may be lifted out and alternated 
with a second tray as often as necessary. The follow- 
ing bill of material will be required to make the dryer: 
piece 1x8-inch, 4 feet long S48 
piece 1x16-inch, 4 feet long 848 
pieces 1x16-inch, 3 feet 10144 inches long S48 
pieces 1x2-inch, 3 feet 10% inches long S48 
piece 1x2-inch, 3 feet 8% inches long S48 
pieces 1x3-inch, 3 feet 10 inches long S48 
sash 48x48-inch x 1% x3-inch 
glass 42x42-inch 
piece wire screen 46x46-inch 
pieces wire screen 6x26-inch. 
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THE SCHOOL PLAY GROUND 


Lumber dealers usually are leaders in the communities 
in which they live and their doings are recorded in the 
local press as interesting bits of home news. This is more 
noticeable in some towns than others because individuals 
differ and their opportunities vary in different localities. 
But, speaking generally, the lumber dealer is one of the 
leading citizens and his heart is in the right place and he 
proves it by taking an interest in public affairs. 
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The school playground is getting attention in many 
different parts of the country, but there are many places 
where the business men’s attention has not been called 
to the value of a good school playground, 

There is a tendency to supply horizontal bars, trapeze 
bars, ladders ete. for the larger pupils in cities, while 
the simpler exercisers for the younger children are neg- 
lected. This is a mistake in a way, because little folks 
are wonderful imitators and they will use the little tee- 
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ters and swings with a great zest while the larger boys 
and girls are performing on the more expensive parapher- 
nalia. 

The habit of playing is a good habit to form while 
young. It increases muscular development, stimulates the 
circulation, fills the lungs with fresh air and leads to 
quicker thinking. The best students as well as the best 
natural children are those who play with the greatest 
abandon. 

A committee of business men could easily encourage the 
children of the community to do better playing by visit- 
ing the school grounds during recess. They would think 
of different ways to increase activity and earn the friend- 
ship of the coming business men of the town. 





INDOOR FRUIT DRYER 


Heat from the kitchen stove will dry fruit in about 
the same length of time that is required to can it, and 
probably the amount of fuel used will not differ much 
between the two processes, especially if utilized in con- 
nection with baking operations. Dried fruit will keep 
without sugar and it may be kept indefinitely stored 
in paper bags. When it is to be prepared for the table 
sugar will be more plentiful. During the interval 
between drying the fruit and serving it for supper 
some time next winter we will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have done our bit towards preserv- 






























CUT NO, 157 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 


ing a portion of the national food supply overdrawing 
our supply of sugar. 

Here is a little indoor dryer, or evaporator, that 
works well on the top of the kitchen stove. It is 
twenty-four. inches square and thirty-six inches high. 
It has for a base just a big tin or galvanized iron pan 
with round holes to admit air at the sides and other 
holes punched thru the bottom of the pan, which 
becomes the top of the base, to allow the hot air to pass 
up thru the dryer. The large pan is placed bottom 
side up on the top of the stove and the wooden dryer is 
placed on the pan. The clean fresh fruit when pre- 
pared is spread over the wire screen bottoms of the 
trays and the trays slid into the box of the dryer, where 
the drying process begins at once, before the fruit has 
time to discolor. Any tray may be removed without 
disturbing the others, so that the trays may be shifted 
and manipulated to take advantage of the upward cur- 
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SECTION 
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rent of hot air that is continually passing up thru the 
body of the dryer. 
The following bill of materials will be ample for one 
of these practical little dryers: 
16 pieces %x2-inch—24 inches long 848 
2 pieces %x2-inch—22% inches long $48 
14 pieces %x2-inch—23% inches long 848 
14 pieces %x2-inch—19 inches long S48 
20 pieces 1x6-inch—37 inches D&M 
2 pieces 1x5-inch—28 inches long 848 
2 pieces 1x5-inch—18 inches long 848 
pieces wire screen, 24x24 inches 
piece wire screen, 19x19 inches 
hinges, 4-inch strap 
hasp and staple 
lbs. 6-d nails 
% Ib. tacks 4 
1 large galvanized iron pan, 30 inches diameter. 
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REDWOOD BLOCK FLOORS IN FAVOR ON COAST 


San FRANCISCO, Cau., Aug. 31.—Several good redwood traffic. Mr. Miller confidently predicts that wood blocks 


block flooring jobs have been completed on the Pacific 
coast, the amount of material used during the last six 
months making a total of 979,905 feet, board measure. 
Additional flooring jobs contracted for come to 461,000 
feet, making the total laid and under contract 1,440,905 
feet. On account of the Government control of the ship 
yards it is not advisable to mention the names of such 
plants or of navy yards, where wood blocks have been 
installed. It can be stated, however, that the floor laid 
in the American Can Co.’s shops in Oakland, Cal., con- 
tains 45,000 square feet of 4 x 6 x 3-inch redwood blocks, 
amounting to 135,000 feet, board measure. 

A notable job of redwood block flooring recently was 
completed at one of the largest ship building yards on 
the Pacific coast. This is giving complete satisfaction; 
consequently redwood blocks will be considered in pre- 
paring the specifications for another large plant, which 
is to be constructed soon. On the job referred to, about 
130,000 square feet of redwood blocks, amounting to 
764,905 feet, board measure, were used. On the main 
floor of the machine shop, the blocks are 6 x 6 inches and 
6 inches deep, but in the two balconies on either side of 
the main floor blocks 6 x 6 inches and 3 inches deep are 
laid on planks. The dimensions of the redwood blocks 
used in floors depend upon the load-carrying capacity 
specified. In nearly all jobs the blocks used are 4 x 6 
inches, and of varying depths, such as 6 inches, 4% 
inches, or 3 inches. The blocks are usually cut from 
4 x 6-inch lumber. The wood blocks are laid wood fiber 
on end, and therefore can not splinter and are more dur- 
able under traffic than other paving material. 

Redwood blocks do not require creosoting to prevent 
decay. Just before the redwood block is laid, it is 
dipped in hot asphaltum, which penetrates to a depth of 
one-quarter of an inch and serves to keep out moisture. 
The blocks are not laid closely and hot asphaltum cement 
is poured on them and brushed into the cracks, thus 
cementing the blocks together. After a thoro investiga- 
tion, the Government is considering redwood blocks in its 
specifications for important work and already has adopted 
them on a number of jobs. 

M. K. Miller, engineer in charge of the redwood pav- 
ing block department of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, states that redwood blocks make the ideal noiseless 
floor. The great advantage of wood block pavement is 
its resiliency. It has a rubbery, cushiony effect, so that a 
workman can stand nearly all day on it, suffering less 
fatigue than in an hour on a hard concrete surface. A 
wood block floor always is of an even temperature, be- 
ing a nonconductor of heat and electricity. The blocks 
produce no dust nor dirt and wear well under heavy 


will be generally adopted for machine shop and other 
factory floors. 

The California: Redwood Association expects to put 
down many floors in stores and public buildings. This 
type of floor combines a maximum of comfort with a 
minimum of expense. In many stores where linoleum 
has been laid on concrete floors, the clerks have placed 
boards behind the counters to stand on. 

Linoleum now costs 30 cents a square foot and has to 
be renewed in four or five years. Redwood block floors 
can be produced and laid for 15 cents a square foot, and 
will last for from twenty to forty years. Redwood blocks 
would give better satisfaction in stores than marble at 
$1 a square foot. Wood nber on end wears very little and 
seldom has to be relaid, while wood fiber laid horizontally 
wears considerably. Architects, who had been experiment- 
ing with wood .substitutes, such as magnesite tiles etc., 
are now waking up to the superiority of redwood blocks, 

Redwood block flooring is both old and new here. 
While several floors of this kind were laid in San Fran- 
cisco more than twenty years ago the redwood people made 
no effort to market block flooring for many years. It 
is only during the last year that the California Redwood 
Association has made definite efforts to revive the use 





REDWUUD BLOCK FLOOR IN BALCONY IN MACHINB SHOP ON PACIFIC COAST 


of redwood blocks. It has advertised and made a good 
start on the Pacific coast introductory campaign. ‘The 
association expects to get into the eastern field in the 
near future, and several good propositions are being con- 
sidered. Despite the high aot freight rates to tne east, 
they have found that redwood blocks can advantageously 
be shipped into. that field in competition with other floor- 
ing materials, 

A redwood block floor has been in continuous use in 
the machine shop at the original Union Iron Works plant 
here for twenty-five years. The officials declare that the 
efficiency of the workmen is fully 20 percent greater than 
in shops which have concrete or other hard floors, A 
similar floor was laid in the basement of the Wells Fargo 
Building, Saa Francisco, twenty-two years ago. It was 
practically undamaged by the great fire of 1906, which 
burned out the upper floors. The redwood blocks were 
taken up and relaid, when the building was repaired and 
remodeled. The floor still gives satisfaction. half mile 
of redwood block pavement, laid twenty-one years ago on 
East Bwelfth Street in Oakland, Cal., still is in good con- 
dition, The above facts have aided the redwood associa- 
tion in securing contracts for approximately 1,500,000 
board feet of paving blocks, principally in machine shops, 
since Jan. 1, 1918. 

Redwood paving blocks, it 
is understood, will be con- 
sidered in the plans for a 
very large ship yard plant 
that is to be erected in Cali- 
fornia requiring the use of 
more than 1,000,000 feet 
board measure, if block flodr- 
ing is finally contracted for. 
Wood block floors were laid 
in the fine store building re- 
cently completed for the 
‘*Ville de Paris’’ in Los 
Angeles. The specifications 
were changed from the non- 
resilient marble to wood 
blocks, as the result of a pe- 
tition from the employees, 
who appreciated the greater 
comfort experienced in the 
leased building previously 
occupied. This _ building 
erected in 1905, was provide 
with wood block floors by the 
owner, Mr, McLaughlin, who 
had seen similar floors in 
Europe. 





NECESSITY FOR UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


New Orueans, La., Sept. 2.—Among the interesting 
features of the mass meeting of southern pine lumbermen 
held here last week was a discussion of the work now be- 
ing done by the Southern Pine Association to evolve uni- 
form cost accounting methods among the mills. 

R. M. Rickey, general accountant of the association, was 


called on, and regarding the plans and accomplishments 
of his department, said: 


The staff of the Southern Pine Association has been engaged 
in compiling information for the use of the lumber committee. 
We have encountered the situation in Washington of being 
confronted with figures submitted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the price fixing committee, which were more repre- 
sentative than our own, for the reason that they included 
more companies. Recently, we have been attempting to get 
the lumbermen to send in to the association copies of the 
reports that they make to the Federal Trade Commission so 
that we might make our tabulations in precisely the same 
manner that the staff of the Federal Trade Commission make 
their's, I personally believe that this is very important. We 
have for the three months of April, May and June obtained 
reports from thirty-nine companies only. Of course, the 
Federal Trade Commission will have approximately 100. It 
will be limited to that, because that is what it had in April. 
For June we have about fifty companies, and the reports are 
coming in in very good shape for July. A number of these 
reports, however, are not complete, I am sorry to say. The 
Most general omission is the fact that the inventory varia- 
tions are ignored, and there are a number of cases in which 
the amount of money received for the sale and the expenses 
for the month are shown on the report as profit. In one case 
which I have in mind the difference is something like $7 a 
thousand in profit. In other words, a substantial amount of 
lumber was shipped out of the inventory, and not a nickel 
was charged to profit and loss on that lumber. The result is 
that it shows a profit of $9.87, when the difference between 
their selling price and cost for that month is less than $2. 

The Southern Pine Association has been working, thru its 
committee on accounting, and I have been meeting with that 
committee, and trying to conform the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s cost system to the requirements of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The differences are not very great. The 
method of arriving at the total cost is very different, and on 
that point, as an accountant, I want to say that I have talked 
to a number of lumbermen, and it seems to be rather a 
8eneral impression that they have their own way of figuring 
out their costs and think that that is right and feel that they 

now more about it than anybody else does. 


A Number of Principles of Cost Accounting 


In that connection, I want to say that there are a number 
of Principles of accounting that are quite general to every 
industry, no matter what it is. If the accounting system of 
a0 individual company ignores those principles, it is not 
Night. There is no way by which anyone can determine 
Monthly profits and this is a mathematical fact, and not an 

on—unless the inventories are known, and unless they 
tte taken at precisely cost, no more or no less. There are 
casions when it is necessary to reduce that value because the 
ltyentory will not sell for what it costs. When that is done the 
ry, nevertheless, is taken at cost and a reduction is 
/Shown in the balance sheet, which has the effect 

a true statement of assets. 





The association will very shortly issue a new form. A 
majority of the committee on accounting has already ap- 
proved the principle that we adopt the classification of ac- 
counts as is used by the Federal Trade Commission. ‘That is, 
in some matters, a question of expediency. It will lighten the 
burden of making the report. The association's reports, how- 
ever, if I may have my own way, will not be so simple as the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report, and I would like to make 
that statement very generally understood. There is no way 
by which cost of lumber may be determined, unless there is a 
satisfactory way of charging against the cost of lumber the 
amount of money represented in the logs that were used, 
That is a principle that is true in all of the different stages 
of producing both logs and lumber. The method of the 
Federal Trade Commission employed at present—and I am 
certain that that is employed because it can not get any more 
information—is to take all of the manufacturing expenses 
and divide them by manufacturing feet and call the quotient 
the cost. Not asa matter of opinion, but rather from study- 
ing the reports which in a great many cases show variations 
that occur in different operations, it can be shown that those 
costs are very often substantially wrong. The southern pine 
cost sheet, it is contemplated, will be more than a mere 
report to the association. We would like to have it and will 
try to make it a working sheet for your bookkeeper, so that 
it will guide him thru the operations that are necessary in 
order to determine not only costs but profits. 

Ou the subject of showing profits monthly, I have met a 
number who do not believe that it is possible for the lumber 
business. I think that that impression is due to the fact 
that they assume that variations in profits per unit of pro- 
duction when wide are therefore inaccurate. Possibly it is 
a fact that when these large variations occur there may be 
some business reason for it; it is in the study of these varia- 
tions that the value of a cost system lies. A cost system is 
mothing more than an elaboration of ordinary bookkeeping. 
I do not know of any cases where much has been accomplished 
by a cost system unless those high in authority in the com- 
pany took a personal interest in the results, and unless they 
know how to draw conclusions from those results; and further 
than that, unless that interest is extended to requiring that 
the department managers should thoroly understand the ac- 
counts for which they are responsible. 

I have made several notes, and in digressing from them 
have probably covered most of the matters that I had to say. 
There is one thought that came to me just a little while ago. 
There are probably a number of gentlemen here who are not 
representing companies which are subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association. The lumber committee, as I understand it, 
will represent the entire industry, and it is important that 
those who are not subscribers to the association should be 
entitled to have their returns included in the tabulations 
for that committee, and I would like to take the responsibility 
of inviting such companies to send their reports to the South- 
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ern Pine Association, and we will include them in the tabu- 
lation, 


Charles Green, of Laurel, who was in the chair, said: 
‘‘This is a very important subject, and I hope that the 
lumbermen will act on this matter of statistics and ac- 
counting a little more vigorously than they have in the 
past. You are certainly never in a position to know how 
to conduct your business properly unless you have got 
the item of cost down to as fine a point as it is possible 
to do, which, in the lumber business has been deplorable.’’ 


Purpose of the Association 


Yommenting on Mr. Rickey’s statement, Charles 8. 
Keith of Kansas City, said: 


It is the purpose of the Southern Pine Association to pre- 
vide a corps of accountants for the purpose of opening up and 
assisting in opening up books so that we can get costs, 8o that 
we can all talk in the same language. It is the purpose of 
the National association to codrdinate systems that are being 
used in the South and Northwest and other sections of the 
country, so that we can all talk in the same language. It is 
the purpose of both associations, if possible, to get the cost 
systems in line with the system which the Federal Trade 
Commission is using, so that when we make one report it will 
cover all the reports that are necessary. 

Some of us at the present time are putting out three differ- 
ent sets of cost reports, depending on which system—one we 
sent to the Federal Trade Commission, one we sent to the 
association, and one we are getting ourselves, Now, it is 
necessary for us to have the facts about these things; it is 
necessary for your committeee which you have just ap- 
pointed to know all the facts in connection with your costs, 
so that they will be able intelligently to talk to the price 
fixing board in Washington, which is using figures that you 
have sent to the Federal Trade Commission and which have 
been assembled and compiled there. If they are going to be 
able to make an analysis of that situation and determine 
what the facts are they must have a copy of your reports, and 
we hope eventually this will work out In such a way that when 
one report is made all three are made, 

But in the meantime, if your committee is to accomplish 
anything at all, if its efficiency is going to amount to any- 
thing, you must furnish it with facts, so that It knows what 
it is talking about: otherwjse, you have it shooting in the 
dark, and it does not know what its objective is. Now, in 
this connection, Mr. Rickey was telling me that he found one 
{llustration where a company sold 11,000,000 feet of lumber 
in one month and manufactured 6,000,000, and showed 
5,000,000 feet in excess of the manufactured as a profit, thus 
showing a profit of $9 a thousand, whereas, as an actual 
fact, he only made a dollar a thousand, Now, those are 
some of the things which tend to substantiate these charges 
of profiteering. They are not justified by the facts but they 
are justified by figures, and if your figures are not right and 
the reports are made on those figures, the results have to 
stand against you, unless somebody goes to the trouble of 
analyzing them. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
subject that we have in the industry today that is as vital 
to the present and future needs as the question of proper 
accounting, and the question of further coSperation along the 
line of getting reports to the association and to the committees 
of the industries who are handling the affairs of the industries 
before the tribunals of Government. 
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TORONTO, 
Ont., Sept. 3.— 
Over one hun- 
dred retail lum- 
ber dealers 
from all parts 
of Ontario at- 
tended the spe- 
cial general 
meeting of the 
Ontario Retail 
Lumber  Deal- 
ers’ Associa- 
tion held here 
today. This 
was the first 
general meet- 
ing of the as 
sociation since 
its formation 
on Dee. 21 of 
last year and 
the large attendance was a splendid encouragement to 
the young association. There is no doubt that the asso- 
ciation has made a fine start and has already become 
an exceptionally important element of the trade. 

Registration occupied the first hour of the morning 
session. At 10:30 President Thomas Patterson, of 
Hamilton, opened the meeting with an excellent ad 
dress. 

In his opening remarks President Thomas Patterson 
alluded to the fact that the association has passed the 
nine months of its existence in the stormy atmosphere of 
the most critical period of the war, when, said he, ‘‘thru 
days and weeks it seemed doubtful whether all the sacri- 
fices made during nearly four years of war might not be 
in vain.’’ Continuing, he said: 
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President. 


Less than a year ago our association existed only in the 
minds of a few enthusiasts whose experience had convinced 
them that cojperation among the members of the trade was 
badly needed, and who believed that the thing could be done 
if only the right men could be interested at the outset. The 
most sanguine of us who met in this room on Dec. 21, 1917, 
could not have pictured such a gathering as this, brought 
about in less than nine months. We have accomplished some- 
thing to be proud of, but we must not entertain the idea 
that we have accomplished sufficient to entitle us to rest 
upon our oars. The goal of accomplishment that lies before 
our association will recede ever as it is approached, and our 
field of usefulness must ever be enlarged. 


Reviewing the remarkable growth of the organization 
since its inception, President Patterson said that whereas 
nine months ago but a mere handful of dealers thought 
it worth while to try the experiment of forming an asso- 
ciation today it has a membership of 132, including a sub 
stantial majority of the progressive dealers of the Prov 
ince. No longer an experiment but a ‘‘ going concern’’ 
the association has become, and in the future will be 
a factor for good among the members of the trade, the 
importance of which can hardly be overestimated. 

Taking up distinctively trade subjects the speaker 
briefly reviewed the changes that have transpired in the 
retail lumber business during the last thirty years, and 
then passed to the more recent development of new 
ideas in the industry. In the early days the average re 
tail yard carried only a small stock, largely composed .of 
one kind of wood. Usually the yard was an adjunct of a 
sawmill near by. As the country developed the mills 
moved further back from the centers of population, and 
then lumber had to be shipped to the retail yard by rail 
or boat. As a further natural result of the development 
of the country the demand for a wider variety of woods 
increased, and the retailer had to enlarge his range. 
Continuing, he said: 


This leads me to trace the development of what we call 
“service.” In the early days, in pioneer sections, the cus 
tomer drove to the retail yard and hauled away his lumber. 
Later on the small carpenter and builder had his own team 
and came to the yard for needed material. With the advent 
of the department store, which introduced free delivery, it 
became necessary for the retail lumber dealer to fall in line 
and deliver to his customers. Also in the pioneer days the 
carpenter did his own work on the job, buying the rough 
lumber from the yard, but with the invention of efficient 
woodworking machinery the planing mill has become an ad 
junct of the retail yard, involving a further very material 
increase in investment. 

Thus from a very crude and simple form of business, re 
quiring little capital and little knowledge of grades and sizes 
of lumber, or of merchandising methods, the retail lumber 
business has grown to a complex and highly specialized indus 
try requiring a large investment of capital and calling for 
technical knowledge and skill. 

Some years ago there entered another factor which compli 
cated the retail lumber industry and made it imperative for 
the dealer to give closer attention to merchandising methods. 
This was the introduction of substitutes, and the growth of 
other kinds of competition. The old board sidewalk has been 
supplanted by the cement sidewalk. The wooden fence has 
given place to wire and iron fences. Galvanized iron has re- 
placed sheeting and patent roofing has eaten into the market 
for shingles. Wallboards are trying to crowd lath out of 
existence, and so it goes. The retailer must wake up and 
exert himself if he wishes to prevent even greater inroads. 
So successful have the substitute dealers been in their market- 
ing campaigns that they have been encouraged to go to ex- 
tremes and even have not hesitated to urge municipal author- 
ities to adopt restrictions against the use of wood. What can 
we do? We are face to face with new conditions, increased 
operating costs and ruthless competition and we have been 
trying to plow our lonely furrows with a one-horse plow 
while our competitors have been forging ahead with the 
greatest trade cultivators in the world: Organization, co 
operation and publicity. , 

Getting down to brass tacks, what can we do for ourselves 
and for our association? The educational campaign is the 
most important thing, I think, that we have to consider. 
Take the matter of credits and collections, for instance. We 
should arrange for the exchange of credit information, to 
eliminate the deadbeat who has cost the industry so much, 
In the matter of terms of sale, is there anyone here who will 
stand up and say he is satisfied with the situation in con- 
nection with terms of sale? In this matter we are all at sea. 
If we can lay down definite terms of sale and have them 


Young 


worded so everyone will understand them we will have made 
a splendid start. 

President Patterson then urged the importance of cost 
accounting and urged the establishment of a uniform 
system of bookkeeping for retail yards, so that records 
may be accurately compared and the cost of doing busi- 
ness fairly determined. He also spoke of the necessity 
of a broader and more efficient service to the public in 
order to meet the competition of substitutes. The retailer 
must have adequate equipment in the way. of plan books 
of houses and farm buildings; he must understand tech- 
nical methods and be able to advise customers intelli- 
gently as to the proper uses of woods for different pur- 
poses. 

President Patterson emphasized the importance of 
keeping stocks in good shape and taking proper care of 
the lumber. The retailer should see that all good lumber 
is properly stored in sheds, and that it is properly sea 
soned and in condition for use when delivered to the 
customers. 


Report of Secretary 


The remainder of the morning session was devoted to 
reports from officers and committees, including the sec- 
retary’s report. 

Referring briefly to the organization of the association 
in December, 1917, Secretary Boultbee declared that the 
results to date have been simply remarkable, having over- 
come the doubts that existed that the association would 
be a success. To date, he declared, there are 131, members 
in the organization who had faith enough to offer their co- 
operation, financial and otherwise, to insure the success 
of the association. 

One of the most important works of the association was 
to investigate reports of delays in orders that had been 
placed as far back as November, 1916. Examples were 
cited where delays in deliveries had occurred and the asso- 
ciation had settled the matter to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. Secretary Boultbee showed by actual 
figures the amount in dollars and cents that had been 
saved several concerns involved. Secretary Boultbee’s 
report then went on to relate a number of other instances 
wherein the association had been of great benefit to mem- 
bers in various ways. He then declared that it was essen- 
tial to the success of the association that the membership 
be enlarged and that while there are well over a hundred 
members subscribing the membership list might be ex- 
tended to include 450 eligible firms and he asked that 
each individual member do all he could to secure new 
members. 

Referring to constructive work that had been attempted 
he spoke of the cost survey which he declared could be of 
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very great value to the members were all of them to fur- 
nish reports as requested. He urged them to fill in the 
blank forms that had been provided and return them to 
secretary’s office as soon as possible. Other suggestions 
for the improvement of the association’s service were a 
plan book, a standard discount list, insurance for mem- 
bers, and the appointment of a committee that would 
make a study of the advertising needs of the association 
members. 

The financial report of the association as prepared by 
Secretary Boultbee showed that expenditures had been 
$2,678.80, while receipts totaled $2,170.10, indicating a 
deficit at the end of the year of $508.70. However, it is 
expected that the monthly bulletin published by the asso- 
ciation, which is also a source of revenue, would more 
than make up this deficit, it being expected to produce 
$674, leaving a net balance of $165.30 on hand at the 
end of the year. An item of $132 owed one of the mem- 
bers who financed thé association in the beginning could 
be wiped out with the net balance above mentioned, thus 
permitting the association to start the year with a clean 
slate. ‘This is,’’ said Secretary Boultbee, ‘‘a most en- 
couraging situation and reflects great credit upon the 
members of the trade who have so readily come forward 
and joined in sufficient numbers to make it possible.’’ 

The membership report was presented by J. B. Reid, 
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Association, With Large Attendance, Resolves to Improve Busin 


of Toronto, chairman of the membership committee. 

The report showed, as indicated in Secretary Boultbee’s 
report, that the total paid membership of the association 
at the present time is 125, which, with seven applications 
that have been received, makes the actual membership 
paid and unpaid 132, The province is divided into five 
districts for organization purposes as follows: Eastern, 
eighteen members; southern, thirty members; western, 
forty members; central, thirty-three members; northern, 
four members. The annual fee varies from $10 to $50, 
the average fee per member being $17.36. The members 
were told of a splendid field for a wide extension of the 
association among the smaller retail lumber dealers of 
Ontario and urged each member of the association to 
do as much as he could to enlarge the membership. 

Mr. Reid supplemented his report with a fine appeal 
to all members to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
help the membership campaign. The whole world, he 
said, had buried the competitive idea in business and 
war, and had adopted the slogan of codperation; and 
codperation had proved, even in the war, that it is going 
to win. 


Report of Committee on Legislation and Transportation 


In his report as chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion and transportation of the association EK. M. Barrett, 
of Ottawa, divided that part relating to legislation into 
three main subheads; first, the Ontario mechanics’ lien 
and wage earners’ act; second, the Ontario assessment 
act; and third, the Jacobs bankruptcy act, which was 
before the Federal Parliament at its last session. In 
referring to the mechanics’ lien act of Ontario Mr. Bar- 
rett declared: 


This has always been a thorn in the flesh of the retail 
lumber dealer, and the objections he has to it are shared by 
the material men in general, as well as by building laborers. 
Lack of coéperation among retail lumber dealers in the past 
has made it impossible for them to present their views in an 
effective manner before the Ontario legislature, and, for this 
reason, no attempt of importance has been made to have the 
act altered in such a way as to make it resemble an act to 
give protection to those who supply material and labor for a 
building. 


He then referred to efforts that have been made by a 
committee of lumbermen composed mainly of members 
of the association to have some vital amendments to the 
act passed. While a few amendments were secured, he 
declared that no half hearted endeavor would secure 
results; that a strong fight would have to be made to 
meet the opposing interests. One great defect in the act 
stated provides that the owner must retain 20 percent of 
the amount of the contract, for the satisfaction of all 
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liens, but what he shall do with the other 80 percent is 
unstated. Thus the owner has no liability when he can 
show that he has paid the contractor no more than 80 
percent of the contract price for the work, resulting in the 
owner being protected and the contractor being placed 
in a position where he can get his hands upon a large 
amount of money not belonging to him. In this situation 
the material men and the laborers have only 20 percent 
to fall back upon, if the contractor has been either dis- 
honest or incapable. 

Mr. Barrett declared that the efforts of the association 
should be centered upon the one idea to get the unsatis- 
factory features of the act eliminated. He then made 
suggestions as to how this should be done and cited the 
lien acts that have been passed by several States of the 
Union, which he thought ought to serve as guides. He 
cited in particular the lien act now in force in Ohio, 
which has been passed thru the instrumentality of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and which pro- 
vided that payment is not to be made to the contractor but 
is to be made to the material men, laborers and sub- 
contractors direct. Mr. Barrett declared that he thought 
the mechanics’ lien act as proposed by the retail lwnber 
dealers of the State of New York could be adopted by 
the Ontario association with some alterations to fit Mm 
with Ontario conditions. 
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in an After lunch the members reconvened at 2 p. m. and This report declared that to some extent the work of tion from time to time; that a committee be appointed 
By: the first item of business was the presentation of the arbitration had been placed in the hands of the general ‘0 confer with the workmen’s compensation board ” i 
ct to oe report of the committee on insurance and workmen’s — secretary and that while the secretary had been successful t0 Teasons for differences in the rate of assessment; { 
fora compensation, by the chairman, Walter C. Laidlaw, in adjusting numerous cases it was the intention that that a publication committee be appointed to assist 4 
. of Toronto. where he was unsuccessful the case or cases should be re- the secretary in the publication of the association’s ‘ 
by a Under the first head Mr. Laidlaw dwelt at length upon ferred to the board of directors. No such action had been m™onthly bulletin, and that the current retail prices Hl 
nbers an investigation which has been carried on for over a necessary to the present time, however, with this excep- Published be continued and extended; that sectional - 
9 the year by the Ontario Insurance Commission, dealing tion; a member had requested information as to the legiti- oT ganizations of the association be encouraged and t 
d, he mainly with the questions of rates and of fire prevention mate ficld of business for a wholesale firm. The matter meetings held frequently; that the association favors 
eoure and fire waste. Upon the last named points the report developed out of a case in which one of the members had the adoption of a simple uniform system of cost ac- 
Je to said: reported a large sale of material by a wholesale concern counting, in which the members ye — Pe assist by 
e act Sn iii: Wei: ais ‘ial ie: iii Wl ii to an important industrial corporation to be used in the prides yd Psengate = ae, t mt ue ee ae 
nt of building codes which are absurd in the unfair restrictions on construction of its plant. The wholesaler on being com : ae “ —e = aeajr ‘ ee oe. _s , 
f all + cage eagle cl : aac : munieated with declared that had not his firm accepted terms of sale in the retail lumber business in the 
é > use of wooden building material. Each one of us in the J > : : : : 
retail lumber industry should be prepared to refute the the order other wholesalers would have done so and more- Province of Ontario should be net cash, with ledger 
accounts carried only with the people of absolutely 
approved credit and who agree to pay each month’s 
account in net cash on or before the tenth of the fol- 
lowing month;’’ that in support of the association in 
its efforts to effect square dealing between its mem- 
bers, wholesalers, manufacturers and customers mem- 
bers are urged to buy their stocks from such manu- 
facturers as manifest a spirit of codperation; that a 
committee be appointed to get up a plan book of farm 
buildings, garages etc.; that local credit bureaus be 
encouraged and formed and that a central bureau be 
established for the information of members of the asso- 
ciation. Other resolutions extended thanks to the 
various committees for their valiant efforts on behalf 
of the association, and recommended that the annual 
meeting of the association be held in Toronto some time 
in February. 
During the discussion of the resolution regarding 
terms of sale much interesting comment was expressed 
in regard to the various methods of dealing with this 
problem. The general opinion was that the closer the 
dealers could come to a net cash basis, the more satis- 
factory and profitable it would be. 
Entertainment and Banquet Features 
In the evening the retailers were the guests of the 
wholesale lumbermen of Toronto at a dinner given at 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Centre Island. They 
—— were taken across the bay in the yacht club’s private 
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halls we should have competent, intelligent men to go over 
our properties, to consult with us and advise us on fire 





important grades of lumber the retailers purchase. Such 
a set of rules would go a long way toward simplifying 





gave a very interesting account of his experiences in 
the war and in Germany. 4 
During the evening a splendid program of songs, 
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sleight-of-hand work etc. was given by special enter- 
tainers. 

The success of the dinner given in the evening by 
the wholesalers was largely due to the capable efforts 
of the dinner committee, which consisted of A. K. 
Johnston, chairman; W. Frank Oliver and Walter C. 
Laidiaw, who were untiring in their efforts to seo that 
the proceedings were carried out without a hitch. 
There were over 160 lumbermen present at the dinner, 
and it was unanimously voted to have been the most 
successful event of its kind ever held in Toronto. 


Attend Canadian National Exhibition 


The members of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, together with a large number of the 
wholesale lumber dealers of Toronto, attended the 
Canadian National Exhibition on Sept. 4, where they 
were entertained by the exhibition board, who tenderea 
them free admission to the grounds, the use of a large 
tent for a meeting and resting place, and free admis- 
sion to the grand stand performance in the evening, 
where reserved seats were furnished for them, An 
informal luncheon was held at noon when members of 
the exhibition board were present to welcome the deal- 
ers. At the luncheon of the directors of the association 
fifteen of the officers of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were special guests. 

One of the most interesting features of the day’s 
visit to the fair was the parade before the grandstand 
in the evening of the First Battalion 343rd Regiment, 





H. A. L. SWAN, OTTAWA ; 
Secretary of Eastern District 


86th Division, from the United States. These United 
States soldiers, who are now on their way to the front, 
remained over in Toronto as special guests of the 
exhibition board. They were received with great en- 
thusiasm upon their appearance before the grandstand, 
and their splendid soldierly bearing and fine military 
training were everywhere commented upon, both in the 
parade and during the two days which they spent at the 
exhibition. 


FOREST SERVICE TO COLLECT LUMBER STATISTICS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 31.—The United States Forest 
Service has recently undertaken the collection of data 
on the eurrent production, shipment, distribution, and 
use of lumber, according to George H. Cecil, district for- 
ester. The work has been done at the request of the 
War Industries Board. The collection of data will be on 
a large scale, taking the greater production regions as 
units. The necessary information will be obtained from 
lumber associations rather than individual companies. 
F. E. Olmstead, formerly district forester for Califor- 
nia, has reentered the Forest Service, and will have charge 
of this work for the Pacifie coast and the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Olmstead is now in Portland and will make his head- 
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THE British mercantile tonnage at the present time 
amounts to 15,000,000 tons, compared with a tonnage of 
18,500,000 at the outbreak of the war. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA TRADE PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 30.—Many features of the 
problems affecting lumbermen, shingle manufacturers and 
loggers came up at the joint meeting held at the Hotel 
Vancouver on the evening of Aug. 28. This meeting was 
in the form of a dinner given by the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association, to which were invited those engaged 
in the other branches of ‘the industry, and on the get- 
together occasion matters of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed, About sixty attended. 

With accumulation of common stock in the mill yards, 
coupled with a bad season for grain on the prairies, con- 
ditions are not altogether rosy. For several months there 
has been curtailment in sawmill production, and about 
85,000,000 feet less has been cut than would have been 
had the mills kept running as formerly. A further cur- 
tailment is necessary to prevent too much stock being 
piled up at high prices, which must be disposed of later 
at a lower figure, and the question is raised whether it 
will be best to reduce operations one or two days a week 
or have a lengthy shutdown about the end of this year 
or the first of next. Low grade logs present another prob- 
lem. Many are in the water, and it is suggested that an 
effort be made to have the Provincial government allow 
their export, otherwise they will be a loss. 

Another suggestion made was that the manufacturers 
should see that ample support is given the campaign in- 
stituted by the Provincial government in sending a man 
to Europe to inquire into the lumber demand. Effort is 
being made to have the ships being constructed here for 
the French Government load with lumber on their out- 
ward trips, which will mean a help in tonnage, since about 
twenty or more will be built. 

A. H. Munn, president of the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association, who occupied the chair, referred briefly 
to the object of the gathering and pointed out the advan- 
tages of such a meeting. He made a plea for codperation 
and optimism. Sir Douglas Cameron, of Winnipeg, head 
of the Rat Portage Lumber Co., with a large mill in Van- 
couver, was the first speaker, and his remarks were opti- 
mistic. He said that a year ago, when these same sub- 
jects were discussed, it was stated that there was too 
much lumber on hand, but since then his mill had been 
running night and day and stock on hand just now was 
less than a year ago. He looked forward to the time 
when the demand for lumber would be great and said that 
all should work toward that time. 

W. B. W. Armstrong, secretary of the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association, who is working with the Imperial 
Munitions Board, his duties as secretary being looked 
after by George F. Rofe, suggested that as these meetings 
were productive of such cordial feeling they should be 
held oftener, even once a month. ‘‘These lumber fellows 
aren’t half bad, once one gets to know them,’’ he 
declared. 

P. D. Roe, who excused himself for having got in 
under false pretenses, not being a logger and at present 
not having a mill—his plant at Eburne having been 
burned recently—said that while there was less stock on 
hand at the mills, it was because of curtailment during the 
last few months. There may be a great future for the 
industry, but he did not think it wise to lay up too much 
stock in the yard, as it does not improve with age, Mr. 
Scott, of the Imperial Munitions Board, conveyed the 
appreciation of the board to the loggers and lumbermen 
for their very helpful codperation in the production of 
spruce. He said the monthly output now was greater 
than for the whole period between Aug. 1, 1914, to Jan. 
1, 1918, and it was expected to increase this. 

_Another real optimist is J. G. Robson, of the Timber- 
land Lumber Co., New Westminster, who looked forward 
to a production in the next twenty-five years of five times 
as much as at present. He strongly advocated getting out 
all that timber in the woods which was past maturity, 
otherwise it would decay and be lost. The inspiration of 
Mr. Robson, that future production would he greatly in 
excess of what it is now, led the chairman to prophesy that 
in fifteen years this part of British Columbia would be 
the biggest lumher center on the continent. 

F. R. Pendleton, of the Straits Lumber Co., mentioned 
the problem confronting the manufacturers in that com- 
mon lumber was accumulating. It was being put in the 
yards at high cost, and would have to be sold at a lower 
figure, which would demoralize profits. He also dwelt 
on the advisability of action in getting rid of low grade 


fir logs, of which a quantity was on hand in Burrard 
Inlet. The existence of these logs was a menace to both 
the logger and the millmen, and an effort should be made 
to export them if a market south of the line could be 
found, Curtailment had to be done, and whether it was 
best to shut down a day or two a week or have lengthy 
shutdown in the winter was a problem. 

F. L. Nash, secretary of the Shingle Agency of British 
Columbia, suggested that the three associations, loggers, 
shingle men and lumbermen, should get together under 
one roof, instead of having offices in different places. 
Then it would be possible to have more frequent confer- 
ences for the common good. He announced that for the 
first time the shingle agency was getting into the adver- 
tising game and was going to spend $15,000 in boosting 
the red cedar shingle in the eastern markets. Joseph A. 
Gilkey also endorsed these gatherings. They generated 
confidence, making it much easier to do business when each 
man felt that the other was putting all his cards on the 
table. Mr. Gilkey is from Minneapolis, and is one of the 
principals in the Straits Lumber Co. 

W. 8. Hillman, of Seattle, observed that the effect of 
such meetings was not only to breed confidence but it all 
helped promote better feeling and better business by 
lumbermen sharing their troubles. J. M. McNaulty sug- 
gested that the millmen should follow up the campaign for 


overseas business inaugurated by the Provincial govern- 
ment, which recently sent a representative to Europe. 
Support to this movement was made by J. A. Edgecombe, 
of Vancouver, who also urged codperation among those 
in the various branches of the industry. 

Referring to curtailment, the opinion was expressed by 
one or two that high grade stock was not plentiful, either 
in logs or lumber. It was lower grades which were pil- 
ing up. 

R. H. H. Alexander, secretary of the British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers, conveyed the regret of 
the president, J. Hackett, at not being able to be present. 
Mr. Hackett is recovering from serious illness. Mr. 
Alexander also mentioned that the curtailment carried 
into effect by the lumber mills during the last few months 
had resulted in a less production of 85,000,000 feet. 
Stocks on hand amounted to about 150,000,000 feet. 
Other speakers included C. J. Cutler, shingle manufac- 
turer, New Westminster; H. L. Powers, Pacifie Logging 
Co.; J. M. Hillis, assistant supervisor of scalers; A. A. 
Ewart, Dempsey Logging Co.; J. A. Hendry, B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Co.; J. A. Dent, Alberni-Pacifie Lum- 
ber Co., Port Alberni; W. W. Harvey, of the Dominion 
Creosoting Co., Vancouver; D. McLeod, of the False Creek 
Lumber Co.; E. C, Sanders, and D. O, Cameron, of the 
Cameron Lumber Co, 
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We have the Lumber for the little Jobs as well as the big ones, and your small order will have our 
Hog boxes made and painted ready for use. 


The Washington Lumber Co. 
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COAST MEN DISCUSS SPRUCE AND FIR OUTPUT 


New Draft’s Effect on Labor Supply Also Is Topic—Freacher With Lumber Affiliations Delivers Appreciated Address— 
Increase of National Dues Deferred—Committee on Sales Terms Appointed 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 31.—It developed at the regular 
monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation held in the assembly room of the Portland Hotel 
here yesterday that the north Coast mills are keeping up 
with the Government’s lumber program in a patriotic 
way in every respect, meeting the full requirements 
promptly, with the exception of the airplane material; 
but the output of this lumber in both spruce and fir is 
rapidly increasing. It is due to no fault of the operators 
that the full amount of airplane spruce needed could not 
be supplied, as it is a physical impossibility, which as 
time goes by and the Government gets its own spruce 
camps and mills in operation will be largely overcome. 
Then the demand of John D. Ryan, head of the Aircraft 
Production Board, made on his recent western trip, that 
30,000,000 feet a month of this material be produced, 
will be met and probably exceeded. : 

A pleasant feature of today’s meeting, which was 
called to order by President Ralph H. Burnside with a 
large representation of the membership in attendance, 
was a short address by Dr. William C. Covert, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, who is now on a 
several months’ leave of absence trom his pastorate, 
which time he is devoting to Y. M. C. A. war work among 
the logging camps and mills of the north Pacific coast. 
President Burnside in introducing Dr. Covert at the 
opening of the meeting said there would be an ‘‘inspira- 
tional meeting’’ first. He referred to Dr. Covert as 
pastor of the ‘‘James Elliott Defebaugh’’ church, often 
called the ‘‘lumbermen’s church’’ in Chicago, strange as 
it might seem that any church could be referred to as a 
‘‘Jumbermen’s church.’’ Dr. Covert, he said, was pretty 
much of a jumberman himself, by virtue of his long years 
of association with those in the industry, by whom he 
was loved and admired wherever known. 


Meeting Addressed by Dr. Covert 


Dr. Covert said that his knowledge of the lumber world 
had been obtained thru his long association with lumber- 
men, and that he had spent so much time with them and 
in the great forests that he felt he was part of the in- 
dustry. He began his ‘‘lumber jack’’ career, in a 
‘‘lumber jack’’ church, at Ontonogan, Mich., he said, in 
the early days of the Diamond Match Co.’s operation 
there. He was later at Stillwater, Minn., and in St. Paul, 
where he came in contact with the late Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser and his estimable sons. His lumber career con- 
tinued further in his church in Chicago, of which the late 
James Elliott Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, was a member. He declared there was a sort 
of a ‘‘comraderie,’’ as the French term it, among lumber- 
men everywhere. He called it that because he could not 
think of a better word. ‘This spirit he found for years 
about the lumbermen’s table at the Union League Club, 
in Chicago, and he believed that this comradeship, as it 
might be called, could be capitalized for the benefit of 
the industry and mankind. He continued, in part: 

You are putting your mark on subsequent civilization, 
thru this pioneering work that you are doing, and the im- 
portance of which you hardly realize. We, back east, are 
learning that you gentlemen out here are beginning a new 
industrial era. You are opening the doorway to a new in- 
dustrial life that will have a great influence on the future, 
The problems that you are working out can not be solved in 
a day, and they can only be worked out by you and the men 
associated with you. I believe that I see out here a certain 
idealism that is going to help you work out the whole thing 
that we call the readjustment of industrial conditions, and 
as you proceed in this work the whole country will owe you 
a debt of gratitude. My own particular work is with the 

. M. C. A., and I feel that this organization is going to 
help you. It has outgrown its old narrow, religious lines, 
and is reaching out so that it may be of industrial assist- 
ance, and you men with your comradeship are helping it 
along, and it is helping you in the industrial and patriotic 
work you are now engaged in. It is the everlasting team 
work of all the people that at this crucial time in the world 8 
history is bringing about the solution of the world’s great 
problems. ; 

Dr. Covert’s brief talk was greatly appreciated by the 
nearly 200 lumbermen in attendance. 


New Draft’s Effect on the Industry 


A most interesting and important talk was made by 
Dan J. Malarkey, secretary of the Portland district draft 
board and one of Portland’s leading attorneys, on the 
draft law, particularly as it would have a bearing on 
restricting the man power available for the lumber in- 
dustry. He said it was already settled that the lumber 
industry is essential to the successful prosecution of the 
war, and it is only left to be determined if the individual 
drafted is essential to the industry. Clerks, he said, 
would not be exempted, for older men or women can take 
their places. He referred to the ship building industry, 
and the fact that many had had the mistaken idea that 
just because a man was working in the ship building 
industry he would be exempted. The fact, however, that 
many necessary to the industry were exempted reduces the 
possible number of men with which to meet the State’s 
quota. As to the new draft regulations, he said, it would 
be the policy of the Government to be more lenient witb 
the older registrants. 

Mr. Malarkey explained that when it is desired to 
exempt a valuable man, the claim must be filed before he 
is inducted into the service. He suggested, in view of 
previous experience, that employers check up their men 
and put in claims for exemption for the valuable men that 
are needed for the industry, for the exemption boards 
always consider claims for exemption put in by employers 
of valuable men, even if the latter do not ask for exemp- 
tion, as it usually is the more-valuable man who does not 
ask for exemption. Mr. Malarkey said he firmly believed 
that because of the need of exempting so many in the 
necessary and essential industries, such as lumber and 
ship building, in Washington and Oregon, the quota 
asked for from these States is much too high. 








President Burnside announced that the trustees at their 
meeting yesterday morning had decided that the exten- 
sion ot the draft age might seriously affect the ability of 
the industry to get sufficient labor with which to meet the 
Government’s war demands for lumber and therefore, in 
order that no injustice be done any one and that all 
who rightfully should go into the service should be taken 
and still leave thoge more necessary to the prosecution 
of the industry, had appointed a committee and authorized 
it to employ an attorney to keep in touch with the differ- 
ent phases of the situation and the law and keep mem- 
bers of the association advised. The action of the trus- 
tees was thoroly approved and the matter left entirely in 
their hands. 

Mr. Meacham, of Cincinnati, father-in-law of Major 
Hotchkiss, one of Colonel Disque’s able assistants in the 
spruce division, a pig iron man, was introduced by the 
chair, and he spoke briefly, saying he is interested in ten 
or more iron plants and has for many years had dealings 
with all kinds of labor organizations, leaders and agita- 
tors, and that he believed that the Loyal Legion on the 
Pacific coast was solving the labor problem. As a member 
of the Y. M. C. A. commission appointed by the National 
War Council he has spent several days with Dr. Covert, 
and he spoke highly of what the Y. M. C. A. is accom- 
plishing. 


Government Shipments Promptly Made 


Captain Fletcher Marsh, of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, intrusted with the special work of speeding up Gov- 
ernment lumber shipments, said that since he had come 
to the Pacific coast he had found ‘‘ Van Duzer, and his red 
necktie’’ on the job, and so he (Captain Marsh), had very 
little to do. He also declared that the nation’s capital is 
not as well posted on the resources and facilities for do- 
ing things that the Pacific coast possesses, for instead of 
having to hurry up shipments from the Coast the lumber is 
going thru to eastern cantonments and ship yards so fast 
that in many instances it was burying them, resulting in 
frantic telegrams to slow down shipments. He declared 
the fir lumbermen had made a great record in the ship- 
ment of the Camp Grant order, and when this and other 
things like it became known to the powers that be in 
Washington, it would result in the Coast getting many 
more lumber orders. ‘‘What the Coast needs,’’ said 
Captain Marsh, ‘‘is more Bob Allens and men like him 





in Washington.’’ This’ was a reference to Robert B. 
Allen, the able secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who was present at the meeting, having only 
a few days before returned from Washington after an 
absence of several months, and who leaves again tomorrow 
for Chicago, and probably later for Washington, on urgent 
association business. Captain Marsh is a son of C. A. 
Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago. 

It was announced that KE. D. Kingsley, of Portland, had 
resigned as a director and vice president for Oregon of 
the association, because of press of personal affairs, and 
that the trustees had reluctantly accepted the resignation 
and had chosen in his place O. M. Clark, of Portland. 
Mr. Clark added that this had been done without his 
knowledge or consent, but, busy as he is with his own 
business and public affairs, he would serve out the unex- 
pired term. 


Increase of National Dues Postponed 


President Burnside announced that the trustees had 
considered at length the question of whether the associa- 
tion should increase its dues to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from three-quarters of a cent 
to one and one-half cents a thousand feet, as had been 
requested, and had decided to defer action on the matter 
for at least sixty days. This was done in view of affairs 
connected with the national association it being thought 
best to let these be worked out before anything be done. 

As has been stated in previous reports of this and other 
association meetings, a meeting without a discussion of 
terms of sales and proposed changes in them would be 
an unusyal and rare oceurrence. At the last meeting of 
this association a change in the terms was adopted making 
them net thirty days, with 1 percent discount in fifteen 
days from date of invoice. Assistant Secretary R. D. 
Brown said he had sent out requests for a vote on the 
matter to 350 mill concerns in the two States, and eighty- 
eight replies had been received, of which forty-six were 
in favor and forty-two against the adopted terms, The 
subject was then put into the open season class, and W. H. 
Boner, of Everett, Wash., Ben Hazen and George Dun- 
can, of Portland, and others discussed it. Mr. Boner fa- 
vored net sixty days, with 1 percent discount within five 
days after arrival of car. Mr, Duncan favored net sixty 
days, with 6 percent interest thereafter. E. D. Kingsley 
wanted 2 percent discount in fifteen days, 1 percent in 
thirty days, net. sixty days, provided 70 percent of the 
members agreed to it.. Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who was pres- 
ent as a visitor, said his members had adopted and actually 
put into effect terms of 1 percent discount within five 
days after arrival of car, sixty days net. ‘‘Just as long 
as you take the buyers’ word for it you never will estab- 
lish any terms,’’ he declared. At the suggestion of Ben 
Hazen the entire matter was laid on the table and a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Mr. Hazen, 8. L. Johnson, of 
Seattle, and Robert Shaw, of Astoria, Ore., was appointed 
to report on terms of sale at a meeting of sales managers 
to be held in Tacoma on Thursday of next week. A. B. 
Hammond, of San Francisco, head of the great Hammond 
lumber interests, pointed out briefly the importance of 
having the right terms of sale. 

It was announced that the Fir Production Board had 
requested that the assessment on lumber going thru the 
fir emergency bureau, which does not include local or air- 
craft material, be made on a footage basis, for convenience 
in figuring, so the trustees had decided that it would be 
assessed on the basis of 20 cents a thousand feet, here- 


after. 

New members of the association with a total daily pro- 
duction capacity of 370,000 feet were announced. Not 
including these, Mr. Brown stated that the association’s 
membership included 92.2 percent of the output of all the 
mills in Washington, and 75.7 percent of the Oregon mill 
capacity, or 87.7 percent of the capacity of the two 
States. 

Clarence Parker, safety engineer for the manufacturers 
at Everett, reported on industrial insurance commission 
matters in Washington, and said that there would be a 
special meeting of the commission in Seattle on Wednes- 
day of next week to consider the recognition of concerns 
that are organizing and by employing safety engineers 
are reducing the number of accidents in their plants. The 
safety engineers will meet the day previous in the office 
of Safety Engineer Boyd of the Seattle district, in the 
Henry Building, to agree on the policy to be pursued in 
their appearance before the commission the next day. 


Urges Great Airplane Fir Production 


A great increase in the shipments of fir airplane mate- 
rial was announced by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who looks 
especially after the fir airplane lumber production under 
Colonel Disque. During July, he stated, 785 cars of air- 
plane fir were produced and shipped, while during August, 
these shipments would amount to 1,110 cars. Major 
Griggs made a strong appeal for still more. He said Mr, 
Ryan had said that there must be at least 30,000,000 feet 
a month and probably more for this country and the 
allies. It must be obtained, Major Griggs declared. He 
thought terms of sales and other things discussed at the 
meeting were more or less immaterial, for above every- 
thing else stands the patent fact that the war must be 
won. The major said in part: 

We must bear this in mind when we talk of getting our most 
valuable men exempted from the service, for there is another 
angle to the matter. We have our sons in the service and 
they must be supported. We must also have the aircraft 
lumber, and you must let your employees know that when 
they go out in the woods and get their aircraft stuff they are 
doing their part in helping win the war. Fir is now enterin 
upon its own, and is equal to spruce for aircraft material anc 
in some respects is superior to it, and is so being recognized, 
There is a limit to the spruce that can be gotten out, but the 
tir lumber industry is developed and we have the mills and the 
railroads to the timber and it is Just a question of your going 
after it. I feel that you gentlemen are all in the service just 
as much as if you had khaki uniforms on. 

‘“Ambassador’’ Secretary Robert B. Allen, as he was 
introduced by the president, gave an interesting talk of 
the developments at Washington, and said he wished the 
powers that be there would recognize the necessity of 
moving the side lumber. The coming nine months’ re- 
quirements of lumber for the Government will be about 
1,000,000,000 feet, Mr. Allen stated, and if the Pacific 
coast gets its share of it the situation will be relieved. 
He discussed the wooden ship plans, and said he believed 
that a 5,000-ton ship would be the result. Just now ma- 
chinery is not being furnished the wooden hulls that have 
been completed. He said that at his request the readjust- 
ment of fir lumber prices had been put over by the price 
fixing boards for a month, to Oct. 15. 

Lieutenant Thor Sanborn, who has charge of the mar- 
keting of the side lumber accumulating at the Vancouver, 
Wash., cutting up plant, and a former Kansas City 
lumberman and sales manager, told of the work he is do- 
ing. During the last month he had booked orders for 12,- 
000,000 feet, and he did not believe that it cut into the 
trade of any individual manufacturer. He further 
said he wanted to work with the operators of the two 
States as much as possible. Only 13,000,000 feet was 
accumulated at the plant, and of this only 5,000,000 feet 
is unsold at present. A. P. Sprague, of Carlisle, Wash., 
emphasized the need of Government assistance in moving 
the side cut of spruce accumulating at the mills cutting 
spruce for the Government. 

C. D. Moore, of Portland, who is looking after the cost 
data for the association, emphasized the need of more uni- 
form cost accounting, and pointed out that at present 
selling prices the margin between cost and receipts is 


very small, 
PPP D II 





SOLDIER ON SPEAKING TOUR 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—Lieutenant R. Newberry 
Choice, who was wounded in the battle of Arras, and who 
has been speaking in industrial plants under the diree- 
tion of the speakers’ section of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, returned today from Grafton, Ill., where he 
presented prizes to employees of the Rippley Boat Co., 
which has an extensive contract with the Government for 
the making of life boats. The output of the plant for 
August was 124 life boats. 
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LATE ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


National Retailers Postpone Annual One Week—Florida Operators Seek Federal Recognition of Sawmill Industry as War 
Essential—Northern Loggers Announce Interesting Program for Coming Congress 


Sept. 18-19—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 

Sept. 19—Northern Logging Congress, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 22-283—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel. 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Dec, 4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. ; 





TWO HARDWOOD MEETINGS CALLED 

CINcINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—TI'wo meetings for this 
month have been called for the Plan for Open Competition 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. The first is for members of eastern ter- 
ritory, and will be held in this city, at the Gibson Hotel, 
beginning at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Sept. 10; the other for 
members of southern territory, to be held at the Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport, La., Weanesday, Sept. 18. 

Secretary F. R. Gadd issues an appeal to all members 
to attend in their respective districts, and for as many 
as possible to attend both meetings. He says the last 
meeting, held at Alexandria, was one of the largest in 
point of attendance and one of the best in interest shown 
in the proceedings, and made the officials feel that it is 
possible to get out just as satisfactory attendance at all 
meetings. Discussion of trade and market conditions are 
features of these meetings, and Mr. Gadd says that of all 
times in the lumber industry the present is when the most 
profitable discussion can be had. On these occasions the 
members get together in a confidential way and the 
frankness with which the situation has come to be handled 
has afforded every one a better idea of the market and 
of the conditions in the industry generally than could be 
secured in any other way. 





~ 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY MEETING 

NorFro.k, VA., Sept. 1—Following its recent August 
meeting the North Carolina Pine Association has an- 
nounced that its regular monthly meeting on Sept. 26 
will be held at Norfolk. Inasmuch as many important 
matters will come up for discussion members are advised 
to note the date and to make no other engagements to 
conflict with this meeting. 





ORGANIZE TO HANDLE BIG BOX CONTRACTS 

SPOKANE, WASH, Sept. 2.—All box mills in the Inland 
Empire may be organized soon. Tentative articles of 
agreement have been mailed by W. G. Oves, secretary 
of the industrial bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city, tending to that end. 

The articles were drawn up by the organization com- 
mittee appointed at a recent meeting of box manufac- 
turers and others; the committee including Henry G. 
Klopp, of the White Pine Sash & Door Co., of Spokane; 
D. D. Rosenberry, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Pot- 
latch, Ida., and L. O. Taylor, of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Wash. 

‘*There are about fifty firms in the Inland Empire to 
which the letter containing the articles of agreement have 
been sent,’’ states Mr. Oves. ‘‘ Representatives of these 
firms will be asked to meet soon to act on them and com- 
plete the organization.’’ The purpose of the combina- 
tion is to make effective a plan to take large contracts in 
the district to furnish wooden boxes for Government sup- 
plies. 


EASTERN LUMBERMEN IN SPECIAL MEETING 

Banaor, Mkz., Sept. 2.—Following its recent meeting 
here officials of the Kastern Lumbermen’s Association 
have decided that because a number of important matters 
have come up for action a special meeting will be held 
Sept. 4. Probably the most important problem to come 
before the association will be the labor situation, which 
is in a precarious condition. The committee of the asso- 
ciation which left for Washington Saturday is expected 
to report on the result of its meeting with the United 
States Employment Bureau with regard to labor condi- 
tions of this section. Another question to be considered 
will be that dealing with the enlarging of the association’s 
work, the officers feeling it necessary that some definite 
plan or program of work and financing be arranged so 
as to make the organization as useful to the members as 
possible. The business meeting of the association will be 
held in the afternoon and a banquet will be served in the 
evening at the Chamber of Commerce. 


ASKS CONTROL FOR ALL RAILROADS 

Burrao, N, Y., Sept. 3.—The closing day of the mid- 
summer meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
on last Friday experienced a thrill when F. T. Bently, of 
Chicago, introduced a resolution stating that it was the 
sense of the organization that the Government should 
take over control of all the railroads. The resolution 
grew out of a discussion involving the difficulty with 
the shipping public doing business with railroads that 
are under Federal control and others that are not. After 
a heated discussion Mr. Bently admitted that his resolu- 
tion was merely made to test the temper of the meeting 
and that he believed it had succeeded. He offered a sub- 
stitute moton requesting a committee to consider such 
a proposal. W. B. Montgomery objected to the sub- 
stitute on account of the slowness in procedure and of- 
fered a substitute to the Bently substitute, which favored 
the Director General of Railroads bringing about uni- 
formity of railroad rates and practices. It was adopted. 














Another resolution by Mr. Montgomery asked that the 
Director General of Railroads appoint a shipper 4s a mem- 
ber of the railroad board, which also met with general 
approval. It was the consensus among the members who 
took part in discussions that lack of uniformity was the 
chief cause of the trouble that the shippers are having 
with the railroads. A uniform rule as to switching 
tariffs is especially desired. The meeting maintained a 
tone of utmost courtesy toward the Railroad Administra- 
tion, understanding its difficulties and showing a spirit 
of codperation in every way. The annual meeting will 
be held at Cincinnati in November. 





WANT SAWMILLS DECLARED ESSENTIAL 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 31.—At a meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, held at the Mason 
Hotel today, it was unanimously decided to request the 
Government to place the sawmills in the list of essential 
industries as the only means of obtaining enough labor 
to operate. A resolution to that effect was submitted by 
a special committee following a long discussion of the se- 
rious labor shortage at the mills, and the request to desig- 
nate sawmills as an essential war industry was forwarded 
forthwith to J. B. Dopson, local Federal labor commis- 
sioner for this district, who was present at the meeting. 
Mr. Dopson said that he would at once transmit the re- 
quest to Washington with his recommendation. 

The lumbermen confidently believe that the request will 
be granted, as practically all the sawmills are engaged in 
manufacturing lumber for the Government, many of them 
exclusively. This, it is thought, will serve to stem the 
tide of labor from the sawmills to other war essential in- 
dustries which has so greatly embarrassed the lumber- 
men in their endeavor to operate their mills. 

Today’s meeting, was attended by a large number of 
members from Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Besides 
Mr. Dopson there were present F. H. Stevens, of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation, and several members of 





POSTPONE NATIONAL RETAILERS’ 
ANNUAL 


Officials of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association announced this week that the 
annual of the organization which was to have 
been held in Chicago on next Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 11 and 12, had been postponed 
until Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 18 and 19, 
a week later. The postponement is because of 
registration day under the new draft law for men 
from the ages of 18 to 45 being scheduled on 
Sept. 12. The officials of the organization did 
not desire to interfere with draft registration 
day and as soon as Government officials an- 
nounced Sept. 12 as the day, postponement of 
the meeting was decided upon. In every other 
way the program for the annual will be carried 
out as planned. The first day’s session will be 
held at the South Shore Country Club and the 
second day’s at the Congress Hotel. The local 
committee on arrangements has already perfected 
a star program, the nature of which will be a 
complete surprise, and what happens in the way 
of bringing laughter to the faces of overworked 
and tired retail lumber dealers will be long re- 
membered. 











the War Department whose especial duty it is to keep 
the lumber supply moving for Government needs in this 
district. ; 

Mr. Dopson addressed the meeting, stating that he 
was fully aware of the hardships that the scarcity of labor 
have wrought upon the lumbermen. He spoke of the ef- 
forts of his department to prevent the recruiting of labor 
from sawmills, but he said that despite all these efforts 
he knew that men were drifting away from the sawmills 
to such an extent that the manufacturers are face to 
face with a shut down unless there is relief. 

It was Mr. Dopson’s suggestion that if the sawmills 
that are cutting Government lumber could be placed on 
the list of essential industries, this would automatically 
place the laborers on the deferred classification list and 
they thus would be enabled to remain at work when the 
new draft becomes effective, at least until such time 
as the mills are thru cutting Government lumber to such 
extent as they are now. 

A poll of the members showed how serious the labor 
shortage really is, particularly in the woods. Attracted 
by higher wages elsewhere, the men employed in the 
sawmill industry have been migrating steadily, stimulated 
to a large extent by the recruiters who have invaded the 
mills in order to secure men to manipulate the large 
Government plants engaged in war essentials. With the 
new draft law about to become effective, the lumber manu- 
facturers are facing a further drain which will make many 
of them shut down entirely, thus cutting off the produc- 
tion of Government lumber. 

Dr, Baker, who was chairman of the special committee 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association which was 
largely instrumental in the passage by the Georgia Legis- 
lature of the ‘‘work or fight’’ law, which requires all 
persons between the age of 18 and 50 years to work at 
some useful occupation for at least fifty hours a week, ex- 
plained that this law is successfully operating. This was 
attested by several other members from Georgia. Despite 
this, however, there are still several hundred idlers in 
the State who have not yet been reached by the operation 
of this law. Florida, it was stated, will pass a similar 
law at the next sitting of its Legislature. 

Mr. Stevens made a stirring address in which he re- 


viewed the labor situation analytically, together with its 
effect upon the cost of production. Mr. Stevens said that 
the steadily increasing cost of manufacturing lumber 
will have to be met by a similar increase in the price if 
the sawmills are to remain in business. 





NEW BOARD FOR HELENA BRANCH 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—The Helena branch of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has elected the 
following local governing board for the ensuing year: 
W. H. Howe, Howe Lumber Co.; J. W. Dennison, J. W. 
Dennison Lumber Co.; A. M. Richardson, A. M. Rich- 
ardson Lumber Co.; E. F. G. Horan, Page-Horan Lum- 
ber Co.; and Dale Welsh, American Cooperage Co. 
These gentlemen will meet this week and perfect organ- 
ization by the election of a chairman. J. A. Koehler will 
continue to serve as manager of the Helena offices. 

All members of the governing board are new. S, H. 
Swanson, Archer Lumber Co., was chairman of the board 
during the past year. 

The Helena branch was opened Sept. 1, 1917, and 
has been extremely successful. It now has twenty mem- 
bers, all of whom are identified with the parent associa- 
tion. They are highly pleased with the efficient service 
rendered at Helena. 


NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS ANNUAL 


MERRILL, WIS., Sept. 2.—August J. Stange, secretary of 
the Northern Logging Congress, announces that the or- 
ganization will hold its annual meeting in Milwaukee on 
Sept. 19. An interesting program has been arranged and 
reports will be heard from representatives of the four 
Wisconsin and Michigan loggers’ associations which go to 
make up the Congress. Reports of special committees 
will be held and the annual election of officers will take 
place. The program in full follows: 

Address by president-——P. 8. McLurg. 

North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association—-W. J. Maitland, 
secretary. 

Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association—G. K. Gooding. 
Upper Michigan and North Eastern Loggers’ Association 
. D. Switzer. 

Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Association—J. H. Bice. 
General labor conditions—J. D. Twomey. 

Piece work—W. A. Holt. 

Camp feeding-—L. J. Hillyer. 

Jobbers in logging —G. H. Heineman. 

Central bakery and butcher shop—W. B. Clubine. 

Steam haulers—S., D. Switzer. 

Power logging—W. BL. Clubine. 

How to handle ties—-W. Ii. Hallenbeck. 

Cedar and pulp wood products—(Not assigned). 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 


NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM APPROVED 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 31.—H. D. Mortenson, 
chairman of the accounting committee of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, arrived 
here from Klamath Falls, during the week and held a 
meeting with F. F. Sayre and W. R. Thorsen, the other 
two members. They went over the new accounting sys- 
tem and approved it. At the business meeting of the 
association, to be held Sept. 20, it will be referred to the 
directors for adoption. The new system is based on the 
best practice of several of the leading mills on the coast. 
It is complete enough for the mill that wants full details. 
The small mills can use parts of it and still make out the 
uniform statistical sheet which is to be gotten out 
monthly, so as to make a comparison of manufacturing 
costs. 

The Dwinnell Lumber Co., of Macdoel, Siskiyou 
County, will join the association on Sept. 1. The new 
mill, which recently started up, will cut about 5,000,000 
feet of white pine this season, including some airplane 
stock, for which the company’s timber is well adapted. 
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TO INVESTIGATE EASTERN MARKETS 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 31.—The Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at a meeting held in Cal- 
gary on Aug. 20, decided to go after the eastern Cana- 
dian market for finished lumber, and a delegate will be 
sent there to investigate conditions. It was disclosed at 
the meeting that at the retail lumbermen’s meeting, which 
was held in Calgary at the same time, that retailers in the 
prairie Provinces are suffering from the present laws 
with reference to collection of debts. The discussion of 
prospective legislation was in the nature of a protest 
against any such change as has been proposed in the 
mechanie’s lien law. 


BIG TIMBER TRACT SALE 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 31.—The sale of 433,000,000 feet 
of timber standing on 5,860 acres in Alsea and Lake 
Jreek valleys in Lane, Lincoln and Western Benton coun- 
ties, to Alfred Thomas and E. B. Kingman of Columbus, 
Mont., was completed at Eugene, Ore., Friday by D. S. 
R. Walker and J. Darling of Eugene. The consideration 
is reported in the neighborhood of $600,000. The timber 
runs almost clear fir. The deal involved two separate 
sales, one of 5,300 acres belonging to the Monroe Tim- 
ber Co., Monroe, Wash., and the other of 560 acres, 
owned by H. L. Bugbee and Elmer Paine, both of Eugene. 
A. H. Buck and Fred Walters were interested in the deal 
as heavy stockholders in the Monroe Timber Co. Imme- 
diate development of the timber is planned by the pur- 
chasers, who intend to make their homes and headquar- 
ters in Eugene. A small sawmill is to be erected at once 
on the smaller of the two tracts at the end of a logging 
spur already constructed to the property from the South- 
ern Pacific tracks at Glenbrook. At this mill lumber for 
the construction of another and larger mill and for a 
logging railroad into the timber will be cut. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD SALES 


PaRK FAuus, WIs., Sept. 1—The three days spent by 
the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Sales 
Managers’ Association as guests of the Park Falls Lum- 
ber Co., beginning last Friday were a most enjoyable week 
end. On arrival at Park Falls Friday morning the visitors 
were piloted by W. B. Clubine, general manager, and H. 
H. Butts, sales manager, thru the plant of the company. 
This plant is one of the most efficiently operated in the 
North and it is to the credit of Mr. Clubine for many of 
the methods of handling the output have been worked out 
by him and are original. Anyone who desires to see lum- 
ber move from log to car at a minimum expense would do 
well to visit this operation. 

It is not only in the operation of the plant that Mr. 
Clubine has put his practical labor and money saving 
ideas into effect but in the logging end as well. For ex- 
ample, the company operates a bakery, packing house, 
cold storage, laundry ete., and Mr. Clubine declares the 
saving over old methods is startling. Fifty or more 
‘‘Park Falls Beauties’’ clad in ‘‘ overetts,’’? who are tak- 
ing the place of men called to the colors, helped to enliven 
Mr. Clubine’s explanation on efficiency as the visitors 
passed thru different parts of the plant. Here as else- 
where, women have proved themselves capable of doing 
certain kinds of work equally as well as men; in some 





GEORGE ROBSON TELLING “BILL” MAITLAND AROUT 
THE BIG FISH 


instances better than the average unskilled male workman. 

Upon returning to the office the business meeting was 
called, H. H. Butts presiding. Most of the time was given 
over to a general discussion of present conditions affect- 
ing the lumber business. Some of the pertinent facts 
brought out in the discussion that should be given earnest 
consideration by everyone connected with the lumber in- 
dustry in any way were that it is going to cost anywhere 
from 25 percent to 50 percent more to put lumber in pile 
from the timber cut this coming winter than it did last 
year and the cut will be far below normal at that, due to 
labor conditions, prices being paid for logs for pulp, 
veneer ete. 

Figures were shown comparing present costs with those 
prevailing in the seasons of 1914-15 and at present. The 
average wage paid unskilled mill labor in 1914-15 was 
$1.75; now $3.25. Woods labor cost has increased 50 per- 
cent to 125 percent; mill labor increased 25 to 60 percent 
straight thru. Provisions used in woods camps here 
increased from 100 percent to 300 percent in cost. Every- 
thing considered, it is costing exactly 147 percent more 
today to log than in 1914-15, according to statistics. 


Regarding market conditions the opinion seemed to be 
that general yard trade in the smaller towns was on the 
increase and likely to develop into a fair volume this fall. 
During the discussion of by-products, such as bark, ties, 
cedar etc., it was stated by a member who had recently 
made an inspection of ties under the new Government 
specifications that altho the price being paid seemed to 
be a fair one the inspection was so rigid and technical 
that at least 30 percent more would be rejected than un- 
der the former rules and that in his opinion this would 
have a tendency to curtail the production of ties to a 
marked degree. It seemed to be the general opinion of 
those present, however, that if those responsible for the 
inspection of ties were shown how great an amount of la- 
bor and valuable material would be wasted, they would 
surely modify the rules to a reasonable extent. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting everyone ad- 
journed to the company’s boarding house where ‘‘ some 
feed’’ was served—chicken and dumplings, and all the 
trimmings. One thing that called forth more expressions 
of surprise and admiration than anything else was the 
reaily wonderful bonquet of sweet peas grown by Mr. 
Clubine, which decorated the table. 


The Park Falls Lumber Co. is one of the largest opera 
tions of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago. The 
trio of men in the North who are responsible for its 


MANAGERS MEET 


success are W. B, Clubine, Harry Butts and ‘‘Bill’’ 
Maitland. Mr. Maitiand is logging superintendent and 
considered one of the best that the North can boast. 
Messrs. Butts and Maitland had charge of the festivities 
from late Friday afternoon until the party took their de- 
parture, and as hosts and entertainers they proved that 
they are in a class by themselves. Most of the entertain- 
ment provided was at the picturesque Glenwood resort 
on French Lake which is located on the holdings of the 
company. Here were incomparable meals; the country 
is beautiful and the fishing just the kind that old ‘‘ Andy 
Gump’’ in Sid Smith’s cartoons in the Chicago Tribune 
really expected would be found when he went to ‘‘ Shady 
Rest.’? The two days spent here by the visitors will long 
remain in their memory. 

George Robson, Leo Scohenhofen, Leslie Kinzel and 
Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, were the premier fish- 
ermen; Mr. Robson had one hooked as ‘‘long as the cabin 
door’’ but it got away. The trip out to Glenwood 
resort and return was made on gasoline ‘‘speeders’’ on 
the logging railroad, and coming back the speed set was 
so great that one party was tumbled in the ditch, for- 
tunately without casualties. 








GLENWOOD RESORT WHERE PARTY HELD FORTH 





RECENT HAPPENINGS IN THE REALM OF HOO-HOO 


BIG CONCATENATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 

San FRANCISCO, Cau., Sept. 2.—Vicegerent Snark R. T. 
Buzard wound up his Hoo-Hoo year in a blaze of glory 
by pulling off a ‘‘Class A’’ coneatenation at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club on the evening of Aug. 29. 
As a preliminary, a number of members from both sides 
of the Bay dined informally at the Bay Point Cafe, in 
the California Market, and the good fellowship expressed 
there.prepared them to make the concatenation a great 
success, 

An interesting session ‘‘on the roof’’ was held imme- 
diately after the initiation. After the singing of ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ several of the kittens were called upon by the Snark 
to tell how they liked their experience. All expressed 
themselves as greatly pleased that they had become mem- 
bers of Hoo-Hoo. An appetizing cold collation was 
served in the large dining room of the club. 

C. B. Horner, who has been in China for several years 
as representative of a San Francisco company, stated that 
he was proud to become a member at this his first oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Cottrell, of the Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, 
spoke in appreciation of the good attendance. He said 
that at the recent concatenation in Fresno they had four- 
teen kittens, but only thirty cats present. Tyree Rodes, 
who was initiated in this class with his local business 
associate, Paul P. Loskamp, voiced his pleasure at becom- 
ing a Hoo-Hoo after many years of association with the 
lumber business. 

Mr. Paydon, of the Machinery Co. of America, who is 
here as a visitor from Michigan, stated that as a member 
of eighteen years standing after having attended ten 
annuals, he was impressed with the dignity with which 
this San Francisco concatenation was conducted, He 
referred to the improvement in the tone of concatenations 
since alcoholic drinks had been barred, and paid a feeling 
tribute to the work of Hoo-Hoo in general. 

The Snark stated that he had received a letter from 
Mr. Tennant suggesting that a local committee be ap- 
pointed to look after the welfare of the Hoo-Hoo in the 
war. He appointed R. A. Hiscox, representing the fir 
lumber interests; ©. Stowell Smith, white and sugar pine; 

- 0. Wilson, redwood, and Mr. Rasmussen, representing 
the allied industries. 

M. K. Lauden, one of the old standbys among San 
Francisco Hoo-Hoo, gave an.inspiring talk. He secured 
two of the kittens on this occasion and he has been 
Tesponsible for one or more candidates at every concate- 
nation for years. He urged the members present to 
¢xert themselves to secure a large attendance at future 
“oncatenations by going after many members who have 
‘een lax in attendance. He said he had attended many 
‘oncatenations, but had seen very few that had excelled 
those held during Vicegerent Buzard’s administration. 
He paid a strong tribute to Mr. Buzard for his faithful 
and efficient service during the Hoo-Hoo year just clos- 
Mg, and characterized the evening’s initiation as ‘‘clean, 
intelligent and instructive.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Lauden 
made a patriotic peroration that was greatly appreciated. 
_R. W. Neighbor, of the Supreme Nine, said in address- 
ey. Buzard: ‘‘Worthy Snark! You are a worthy 
_You have ably guarded this Hoo-Hoo organiza- 
during this trying year of war when all activities are 


carried on under difficulties.’’ He proposed three cheers 
for the Vicegerent Snark, which were given with a will. 

During the initiation, the spirited march music executed 
on the piano by ‘‘Rod’’ Hendrickson contributed greatly 
to the interest of the affair. R. A. Hiscox, as Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, excelled himself, which is saying a good deal. 
His wit and satire was telling, but left no sting. R. O. 
Wilson, as Senior Hoo-Hoo, and all other members of the 
Nine, showed ‘‘class’’ in conducting the initiation of as 
fine a bunch of kittens as could be found anywhere. M. 
William Davis, of the Davis Hardwood Lumber Co., who 
was @ prominent member of the ‘‘old guard’’ a dozen 
years ago, was present and assisted the Nine in the stunts. 

Among the Hoo-Hoo from other districts who came in 
for the concatenation were C. G. Bird, manager of the 
Simpson-Gray Lumber Co., Stockton; Mr. Cottrell, of the 
Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, and Charles 8. Brace, repre- 
senting the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Stockton. 

The officers for the concatenation were: 
Vicegerent Snark, BE. T. Buz Jabberwock, Hunter Savidge 


ard Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. O. Wilson 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, R, A. His- Bojum, C. Stowell Smith 


cox Gurdon, F. 8. Hamlin 
Scrivenoter, Harvey L. Sea- Arcanoper, Vere Hunter 
right Custocatian, Theodore Lerch 


The following were initiated: 


Frank Lee Parker, Eureka Mill & Lumber Co., Oakland ; 
Kdward Aaron Chamberlain, Union Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco; George Lewis Emondson, Zeland Equipment Co., San 
Francisco; Homer B. Maris, H. B. Maris (Inec.), San Fran 
cisco; KE. F. Larson, Hunter Lumber Co., Oakland; Paul 
Peter Los Kamp,’ American Lumber Co., San Francisco; 
Charles Bertram Horner, Robert Dollar Co., Hankow, China ; 
Stephen Le Roy Whipple, BE. J. Dodge Co., San Francisco ; 
John Dollar Parr, Parr-McCormick Steamship Line, San Fran- 
cisco; Christian Jars Hygelund, P. C. Hansen & Co., Center- 


ville, and Tyree (Good) Rodes, sawmill specialist, San Fran- 
cisco. 





FOURTEEN KITTENS INITIATED 

FRESNO, Cau., Aug. 31.—Fourteen out of eighteen 
who had applied for membership in the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo appeared ready to go thru the catnip 
bed at the concatenation held here Aug. 24 in charge of 
KF. KE. Conner, vicegerent snark of the valley district. 
Singing of patriotic songs and a dinner at the Hughes 
Hotel, presided over by F. Dean Prescott, followed the 
initiation ceremonies. The officiating nine was as fol 
lows: 
Snark, F. EB. Conner. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, C, G. Bird. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. 8. Fuller. 
Bojum, H. M. Gunton. 
Scrivenoter, E. 8. McBride. 


The candidates were: 


E. Elmer Boothwisk, care M. Kellner & Sons, Dinuba, Cal. 
P arenes Peter Marsh, Alto District Lumber Co., Dinuba, 
‘a 


Jabberwock, BE. M. Wutson. 
Custocatian, J. LeMar. 
Arcanoper, E. E. White. 
Gurdon, F. W. Trower. 


Willard Reeves ‘Transer, Hollenbeck-Bush Planing Mill, 
Fresno, Cal 


, Anthony "Benjamin Olsen, care Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, 
‘a 


William Albert Lynch, M. Kellner & Son, Delkey, Cal. 
Charles Schaffer, Mead-Clark Lumber Co., Kingsbury, Cal. 
Paul Pridolph Nordstrom, Mead-Clark Lumber Co., Selma, 
Cal, 

Walter H. Little, Selma Planing Mill, Selma, Cal. 

Harry Carter Kinnie, Fowler Lumber Co., Fowler, Cal, 

James Garfield Hyman, M. Kellner & Son Co., Dinuba, (al. 


Arthur William Brenhuer, Fresno Planing Mill, Fresno, Cal. 

Cecil William Bingham, Bingham-Wenks Planing Mill, 
Fresno, Cal. 

William Henry Moxon, Hollenbeck-Bush Planing Mill, Inyo, 
Cal, 

S. A, Moore, care Dinuba Planing Mill, Dinuba, Cal. 





TREASURER WORKS OVERTIME 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—Remittances for dues for 
1919 for the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo have. been 
pouring into the office of Emerson D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer, Wright building, and he and his staff are being 
kept busy handling the checks, According to Mr. Ten- 
nant, receipts are greater than at this stage last year, 
the response to his appeal to pay promptly meeting 
with a gratifying response. He hopes that this condition 
will continue until all have paid up, so that the Order may 
be saved the extra expense incident to sending out further 
notices. 

Mr. Tennant has received many compliments upon his 
design for membership card for 1919. The ecard bears 
stripes of red, white and blue, indicating the patriotism 
of Hoo-Hoo. This is the first time the national colors 
have been used in the Hoo-Hoo membership card, and Mr, 
Tennant’s selection is regarded as especially timely. 





8T. LOUIS HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4.—Plans for a meeting and con- 
catenation on Hoo-Hoo day, Sept. 9, in St. Louis were 
discussed at the regular weekly luncheon meeting of 
Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen at the American Annex Hotel 
today. A number of candidates already have been 
pledged, and an effort will be made to have at least nine 
kittens, so that it will be in every way a real Hoo-Hoo 
meeting. Final arrangements are to be made by the 
Hoo-Hoo entertainment committee, of which Sidney 8. 
May is chairman. 

W. L. Evans presided at the meeting. It was decided 
to appoint a special entertainment committee, composed 
of T. C. Whitmarsh, E. D. Tennant and Roy M, Edmonds, 
H. M. Willhite was made chairman for next Wednesday’s 
meeting, which insures that it will be a lively affair, Mr, 
Willhite selected as his aids C. H. Hemphill and O, E. 
Crawford. One of the features for next week will be the 
singing of popular songs by artists thro the courtesy of 
Leo Feist (Ine.), music publishers, New York, 





LUMBERMEN TO HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept 3.—Lumbermen golfers are look- 
ing forward with considerable pleasure to the second 
tournament of the recently organized St. Louis Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association, to be held Friday on the links 
of the Algonquin Golf Club, The privilege of use of this 
course was extended thru ©. J. Payton, of the Payton 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

L. E. Cornelius, secretary of the association, has sent 
out notices to all members. He states that considerable 
interest is being shown, and he believes the attendance 
will be large. The affair will be what is called a Blind 
Bogey Ball Tournament. An entry fee of $1 will be 
charged, and this money will be used to purchase gold 
balls, to be given as prizes. 
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Making It Easy to Sell Hardwood 
Flooring. 


There seems to be a rather general misunderstand- 
ing of the hardwood flooring proposition throughout 
the country. 


It is probably due to the average laymen’s ignorance 
regarding the amount of flooring needed to lay a 
certain sized space and as to the cost of same. The 
idea seems to be prevalent that oak flooring is too 
expensive for ordinary use. Such a conception is 
certainly a very grievous error. 


There is no other one item in the building material 
field which may be purchased at so fair a figure as 
hardwood flooring. 


The cost of laying an ordinary room with this su- 
perior covering is, including carpenter’s charges, ma- 
terial charges and finishing, but little if any more than 
the cost of a fair carpet which would be required to 
cover the old style unsightly pine floor. 


The added convenience, the increased sanitation and 
the greatly enhanced value of a property are three 
good reasons why lumber dealers should preach 
hardwood flooring to their customers. 


The fall and winter season offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for replacement of floors in old dwellings and 
other buildings. Oak flooring while never difficult 
to lay, goes down better in the winter time than in 
any other season, 


Of course, it is very important that the dealer in 
recommending and selling hardwood flooring sees to 
it that his customer gets the best in its grade. There 
can be no question about the quality if the customer 
is sold either Acorn Brand oak flooring or Superior 
Brand maple flooring, products of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Company and carried in stock in 
large quantities in their immense Chicago warehouse 
at 1534 South Western Avenue. 
—Adv. 
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White Pine’ 
Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 








—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 Com. & 
2 mt. Oya and 8/4 Quart Maplh 
uarter-sawn 
800 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com, & Btr. Maple an 
1 ——— 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 
le 
60 M ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 


2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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QUEER SPECIFICATIONS STILL SENT OUT 


WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—Uncle Sam is still send- 
ing out queer specifications for lumber and related ar- 
ticles. The latest example is found in the original speci- 
fications for sash and doors for the new Government dor- 
mitories in tunis city. These specifications were such that 
the sash and door people instantly declined to consider 
them or to name a price. 

After all the experience that has gone before it would 
appear that somebody among the powers that be would 
realize that with the demands for material this is no time 
to call for special sizes etc. Those specifications called 
for something wholly different from what the sash and 
door people are accustomed to turn out. 

There was no real occasion for entering the market 
with such demands at this time, except that somebody 
thought the new dormitories here should be ‘‘ different.’’ 
Inasmuch as those immediately involved are to house 
young ladies, possibly our housing friends thought it 
would be well to have the general ensemble look a bit 
more nifty than usual. 

Whatever the excuse, it did not get anywhere and the 


specifications were changed to comply with standard prac- 


tice in sash and door mills. 





MODIFIES BOX SPECIFICATIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, is sending the following to all 
members: ‘‘The Navy advises that the modification of 
canned goods box specifications, namely, the elimination 
of side nailing and matching as reported in our Aug. 17 
circular letter on page 2, applies to all deliveries of food 
products to the Navy until further notice.’’ 





COMMUNITY LABOR BOARDS WORK DEFINED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—In view of some uncer- 
tainty as to the jurisdiction of the community labor 
boards the United States Employment Service has issued 
the following statement: 


removed, the excess profits tax should be increased. For 
1,892, against 904%. 

That rates of income taxes should be increased and un- 
earned incomes should be taxed at least as much as earned. 
For 1,414, against 54. 

Heavy taxes upon a few articles of widespread consump. 
tion. For 1,407%, against 111%. 

Heavy taxes upon a selected list of luxuries. For 1,479, 
against 53. 

“gyi! taxes upon a selected list of war extravagancies, 
For 1,479, against 43. 


HOUSING CONTRACT IS AWARDED 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—The Bureau of Indus. 
trial Housing and Transportation announces that Ed- 
ward K. Fenno, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of houses at Watertown, 
N. Y., which will provide accommodations for 300 fam- 
ilies. 





WILL ERECT NEW WAREHOUSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Announcement is made 
by the War Department that the construction division 
of the army has been authorized to make additions to the 
quartermasters interior storage at Schenectady, N. Y., 
to cost $1,498,500. The new construction consists of two 
more warehouses the same size as the others at that 
point, to be of standard construction, with wood roofs, 
tile walls and concrete floors. The heating plant is also 
to be enlarged and quarters erected for the officers who 
will be stationed there, and additional trackage and sheds 
to expedite the movement of materials will be constructed, 





ERADICATING WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Department of Agri- 
culture authorizes the following: 


In sixty-eight of the seventy-one localities where outbreaks 
of the white pine blister rust have been located during the last 
six years the disease has been completely eradicated thru the 
efforts of the United States Department of Agriculture codp- 
erating with State authorities. In the three remaining locali- 
ties eradication is going on. So far this season the disease 
has appeared in only one of the localities where it has been 
previously eradicated. The blister rust has not been found in 





The community labor boards 
are charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining the meth- 
ods that shall govern the 
United States Employment 
Service in its community in at- 
tempting to recruit for war 
work men from industries that 
are not directly connected with 
the prosecution of the war. 

The United States Employ- 
ment Service is not proposing 
to use any form of compulsion 
in such recruiting other than 
an appeal to the patriotism of 
the worker and the employer. 

The power to determine 
priority among industries and 
to close up nonessential indus- 
tries by shutting off supplies 
rests with the War Industries 
Board, 

The United States Employ- 
ment Service will follow the 
priorities determined by the 
Priorities Board of the War 
Industries Board. The HWm- 
ployment Service, thru all its 
agencies, will keep in system- 
atic and constant codperation 
with the other divisions of the 
Government concerned with the 
man power and material pro- 
gram of the Government. It is 
within the province of each 
community labor board to list 
those nonwar industries in its 
community which will first be 
called upon to contribute men 

















British Official Photograph—From Western Newspaper Union Photo Service 

These English forestry women are evidently carrying out the work of men, now at the front, 
with the ease and facility borne of years of experience. They are shown sledding out 
faggots and waste pieces that have been trimmed from the trees that have been felled. 





to war work. 

This does not mean that such industries will be compelled 
to close up or to discharge their male employees at once, but 
that with as much fairness as is possible, and with as much 
speed as may be necessary to meet the national emergency, 
they will release male workers. 


— 


VOTE ON TAX REFERENDUM IS HEAVY 


WasHinaTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—The referendum sub- 
mitted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
covering the main principles underlying the pending rev- 
enue legislation, as well as the major recommendations 
submitted by Secretary of the ‘'reasury McAdoo, resulted 
in the largest vote ever cast by the membership. Busi- 
ness organizations in forty-four States, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, voted on the pro- 
posals. The 556 organizations voting represent more than 
half of the 1,015 member organizations and possess a to- 
tal voting strength of 2,416. 

The proposals and the vote for and against them are as 
follows: 

That exemptions allowed before war taxes are imposed 


should be adequate for the safe conduct of business enterprises 
and that power to make adjustments that will prevent inequi- 


ties should be given to the administrative authority under the: 


tax law. For 1,522, against 15. 

That liberal provisions for amortization of plant used upon 
war work should be made, with opportunity for subsequent 
readjustment to correct errors. For 1,476, against 35. 

That there should be a limited number of regional boards of 
review, le by the administrative authority and making 
recommendations upon appeals from preliminary assessments, 
For 1,499, against 35%. 

That there should be equalization of Federal taxes. For 
1,523, against 4. 

That in computing taxable income corporations should be 
allowed to make two deductions (interest and charitable gifts) 
which they are now denied. For 1,514, against 19. 

On condition that proper exemptions and opportunities for 
adjustment are allowed, that-a war profits tax should be im- 
posed at a high rate, and should be levied when it would 
exceed the excess profits tax. For 1,488%, against 39. 

That, upon the present general basis but with inequalities 


States south of Pennsylvania and the Ohio River or west of 
the Mississippi River, except Minnesota, Iowa and South 
Dakota. Hundreds of shipments of both pine and currants 
from infected regions have been made into these States, how- 
ever, and it is possible that outbreaks may occur. Federal 
authorities are making a diligent search to locate any such 
infections and are prepared to stamp the disease out as soon 
as it appears. 


— 


NEW DIRECTORS OF MUNITIONS WORK 


WasuHinaTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—The following is au- 
thorized by the War Department: 

Mr. Crowell, the director of munitions, announces that he 
has selected ‘Thomas Nelson Perkins and G. H. Dorr to act as 
assistant directors of munitions. Mr. Perkins was appointed 
counsel to the War Industries Board in October, 1917. 12 
that mo ged he accompanied Colonel House on his trip to 
England and France last autumn. On his return, after serv- 
ing about six weeks as a member of-the priorities committee 
of the War Industries Board, he became assistant to Mr. 
Stettinius when he was appointed Surveyor General of 
Supplies and has been associated with Mr. Stettinius until 
this time. Mr. Dorr was connected with the War Trade 
Board from August to December, 1917. Since that time_he 
has served in the War Department ag an assistant to Mr. 
Crowell. He was formerly assistant United States attorney 
for the southern district of New York. 


~ 


WILL HEAR SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The newly selected com- 
mittee representing the southern pine industry will have 
its hearing before the price fixing committee, War Indus- 
tries Board on Sept. 11, at which time the schedule of 
prices which have been in vogue since midnight June 14 
will be reviewed. 

The new committee of seven, so far as known, is en 
tirely acceptable to Chairman Baruch and his associates. 
In fact, it was clearly understood before the meeting 
was called for New Orleans, Aug. 28 that the War Indus- 
trise Board would recognize any representative committee 
chosen at the gathering. 
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Information reaching Washington is-to the effect that 
the New Orleans meeting came quite up to expectations 
and that harmony now reigns in southern pinedom. 





CONVERSION OF CAMPS STOPPED 


WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—The following statement 
is authorized by the War Department: 


Orders have been issued that all work is to be stopped in 
connection with the converting of any of the national guard 
camps into cantonments. Additional information received 
shows that the cost of converting these tent camps into semi- 
permanent cantonments would necessitate expense and the 
use of labor that can be avoided at this time. 

This order applies to Camp Shelby, the authorization for 
which had already been issued, and other national guard 
camps, the converting of which into cantonments had been 
contemplated. 

Additions to the national guard camps not in the sense of 
converting them into cantonments as authorized is to pro- 
ceed as announced, 


NEW RULING ON PRICE FIXING 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., Sept. 3.—The following statement 
from the War Industries Board is of general interest in 
connection with Government price fixing: 


At a meeting of the price fixing committee, held Aug. 27, the 
following resolution was passed : 

Be it Resulved, That where prices are stated to be fixed for 
the United States Government, the governments associated 
with it in this war, and the public (or primary civilian sales) 
the said prices are hereby declared to extend to the Govern- 
ment and civilians of the United States (including civilians of 
its territories and insular possessions) and to the following 
Governments, i. e., Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Japan; and be it further 

Resolved, That these maximum prices shall not extend to 
purchases made by the civilians of the latter-mentioned allied 
nations nor to the governments or civilians of nations other 
than those above enumerated. 





— 


TOWN BUILDERS APPOINTMENTS MADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Department of 
Labor authorizes the following: 
The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation an- 


nounces the following appvintments in connection with 
projected housing developments : 


Bureau of Standards, Washington 
& Deming, 808 Seventeenth Street, 


Dayton, Ohio: 


D. C.: Architect, Donn 
N. W., Washington D. C. 


Architect, Schenck & Williams, 908 Mutual 


Home Building, Dayton, Ohio; town planner, F. Vitaley, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. . ” 

Eddystone, Pa.: Architect, Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa.; town planner, John Nolen, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass.; engineer, Charles F. 
Mebus, 907 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elizabeth, N. J.: Architect, Charles W. Oakley & Hugh 
Roberts, Associated, 1259 Clinton Place, Elizabeth, N. tT; 
town planner, A. F, Brinkerhoff, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City engineer, C. D. Pollock, Park Row Building, New York 


y. 

Pensacola, Fla.: Architect, Favrot & Livaudais, Title 
Guaranty Building, New Orleans, La.; town planner, Favrot 
& Vivaudais, Title Guaranty Building, New Orleans, La.; 
engineer, Arthur Pew, Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

New Orleans, La.: Architect, Favrot & Livaudais, Title 
Guaranty Building, New Orleans, La.; town planner, Favrot 
& Livaudais, Title Guaranty Building, New Orleans, La.; 
gineer, J. W. Billingsley, Interstate Bank Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

Watervliet (Troy), N. Y.: Architect, Stanton P. Lee, 55 
_— Street, Troy, N. Y.; engineer, P. EK. Green, engineering 
staff. 





~ 


FOREST SERVICE FLAG HAS GOLD STARS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Sept. 3.—There are now 385 stars 
in the service flag of the Forest Service floating from 
its office building in Washington. Included in this number 
are five gold stars for former members who have died 
in military service. Most of the men are in the 10th 
and 20th Engineers, the so-called forest regiments. 





OFFICE OF LUMBER ADMINISTRATOR DISCON- 
TINUED 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 3.—The shipping board 
today formally announced that the lumber headquar- 
ters of the Emergency Fleet Corporation had been re- 
moved from New Orleans to Philadelphia. The office of 
lumber administrator, formerly held by John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex., and assistant lumber administrator, 
held by William J. Haynen, have been discontinued. 
Mr. Haynen now is in charge of the office, with the 
title of general lumber supervisor. 

The shipping board’s announcement states that the 
removal of the lumber headquarters was ‘‘ made neces- 
sary by the recent abolition of the purchasing, produc- 
tion and transportation divisions and the consolidation 
of their functions under the supply division.’’ 





Some Pertinent Remarks by a Rookie’ 





War is a great user of lumber. I can hear some retail 
lumbermen say: ‘‘ Yes, but the manufacturers are work- 
ing the Government use to death.’’ Some manufactur- 
ers may take advantage of the situation, but very few 
realize the extent to which lumber is now being used. 
For example, any army kitchen is a good proof of this 
statement. Not long ago all lemon squeezers were made 
of glass or metal. Today most of them have wooden 
bowls. At every army camp thousands of scrubbing 
brushes are used. They, of course, all have wooden backs. 
The army uses a great many trucks and tractors. When 
shipping to private concerns they are often put on flat 
cars; even when shipped on flat cars to army camps in 
this country they are almost completely boxed over. I 
have. seen many of them and each crate takes several 
hundred feet of lumber. Firms manufacturing such ma- 
chines ought to be good purchasers of short length lum- 
ber—from 3 to 8 feet in length and of good quality. 
Then do not forget ice cream. The manufacturers—I use 
the word with malice aforethought—have been accused 
of putting many things into ice cream other than cream, 
but few, if any, people have accused them of putting in 
wood. But metal is scarce, spoons of metal are expensive, 
have to be washed and are easily lost, so the rule in army 
camps is spoons of wood. I suspect they are easily pro- 
duced, inexpensive; I know they are satisfactory and sani- 
tary. Those in general use are shaped very much like a 
baby’s shoe. And these are just a few of the uses for 
wood. Perhaps this will suggest possible sales fields to 
some lumbermen. 

All lumbermen fully realize the tremendous vital part 
it is the privilege of wood to play in the manufacture of 
airplanes, but few have given much thought to its use in 
balloons, But balloons are very important and widely 
used in modern warfare. There are at least two types, 
stationary and dirigible. In the construction of station- 
ary balloons little wood is used—some ash or spruce for 
the frame work of the basket, and bamboo for weaving 
the bottom and sides. I do not know how easy bamboo 
is to obtain, but split hickory might be a good substitute. 
For the dirigible balloons considerable lumber is used, 
mostly spruce and ash. I can not give exact figures, but I 
think it takes several thousand feet for each balloon. 

Then there are the balloon sheds or hangars. The 
tops and part of the sides are usually canvas, but a 
lot of lumber is used in their construction, especially 
2x4’s, 4x4’s, and 4x6’s, 14-, 16-, 18- and 20-feet long. 
They have to be of very good quality. This field is 
worth while investigating. 

During the last thirty days I have traveled at least 
2,000 miles on troop trains thru the middle West, the 
South and the Southwest. Generally speaking, the crops 
appear excellent. Naturally I kept my eyes open for 
new buildings and lumber shipments. A great deal of 
lumber is moving, to judge by my experience. Hardly 
a train was passed that did not contain from one to a 
dozen flat cars of lumber. I was struck by the fre- 
quency with which the word ‘‘Bogalusa’’ appeared on 
the side of a car. : 

In the cities and towns thru: which I passed I saw 
comparatively few dwellings going up, of factories 
quite a number. Country building activities seemed 
brisk, tho this condition seemed targely to be governea 
by sections. In Indiana new silos were conspicuous. 





*Experiences and observations of a northern lumber- 
— in the military service at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


There were lots of new barns and many corn eribs. I 
was especially impressed by building activity in Ken- 
tucky in the vicinity of Cincinnati—that is, within a 
radius of seventy-five miles from the city. Evidently 
building in the country is contagious just as it 1s in the 
city. If John Jones builds a fine new barn, Hill Smith 
knows it and begins to think he ought to build one. 
Prospecting for new business in the vicinity of some 
new buildings ought to be mighty profitable this year, 
especially where the new buildings happen to be corn 
cribs and the like. 

Giving advice is almost as pleasant as failing to fol- 
low it. Just for my own pleasure, tho, I wish to pass 
on to retail lumbermen this thought. Some day when 
business is slack sit down and write down a list of 
farmer customers and the principal crops they raise. 
If the crops raised are unknown find out what they are. 
Then sit down and think how lumber can be used in 
some way in raising, harvesting or storing each crop— 
and then go out and sell the lumber at the proper time. 
While trees may not be strictly a crop in the ordinary 
meaning of the word a use for lumber as a protection to 
trees in pastures in a certain Kentucky district at- 
tracted my attention. The first pasture I saw evidently 
originally was without shade, but a number of trees 
were set out and about them fences 8 feet square were 
placed. The boards were neatly painted and looked 
quite well. The trees were good sized and had grown 
up straight and clean as a result of the protection. In 
this section I noticed that all the smaller trees in the 
pastures were protected in the same manner, Set about 
trees in young orchards it would be possible to turn 
stock in for grazing. Take a ride and see if it is not 
possible to sell some boards for this purpose—and some 
paint. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., is a good illustration 
of what is becoming of the lumber. I do not know how 
many thousand men there are here, but there are a 
good many. Barracks of a single story type have been 
erected until this is a regular cantonment in size. Mil- 
lions of feet of lumber have been used. Apparently no 
further expansion in size is contemplated right now. 
The buildings are all of the single story type and not so 
well built or so good as in a regular cantonment, 


CENTRAL COUNCIL LOYAL LEGION APPOINTED 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 31.—Lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire and members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen of this district have been notified by Col. 
Brice P. Disque of the personnel of the Central Council 
of the Loyal Legion for the territory west of the Cas- 
cades, as follows: 


District No. 9, which takes in Washington west of the 
Cascades, represented for the employers by J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane; the 
representative of the ome ees as elected at the recent 
meeting held at Spokane is J. BE. Spangler, of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., of Yakima. 

District No. 10, which takes in northern Idaho and Western 
Montana, represented by E. H. Van Ostrand, of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Ida., for the employers ; 
the representative of the employees is L. G. Wellington, of 
the Export Lumber Co., of Harrison, Ida. 

District No. 11, comprising eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho, representative of the employers is C. T. Early, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore.; the representative of 
the employees is W. 8S. Mitchell, of the Oregon Lumber Co., of 
Austin, Ore. 

District No. 12, taking in central Oregon, the representative 
of the employers is T. A. McCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
of Bend, Ore., and to represent the employees Charles EH. 
Hughes, of the same lumber company, was named. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent 
Collection 
Service. 


Reliable 
Lumber 
Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Modern 
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Equipment 
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Result in 
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Potable Kitchen—Diner. 
Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


The Factribilt Co., sexme‘wasi, usa. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “*PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 
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SINGLE 


troop BALE TIES 


for eve purpose. Prompt shipment from Davenport, 
lowa. Write for prices, giving size, length, quantity 
and delivery desired. 


NICHOLS WIRE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION. AND COSTS **ot!*t%andlactory cous snecait 


$12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





Thank God our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Gurkhas found! 
‘vo France—old England’s rallying ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 

To France—with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 


Ah, France—how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along today? 
At last, thank God! At last we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores! 
No Freedom guarding but our doors! 
The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe’s battle fires! 





THE ROAD TO FRANCE 


By Daniel M. Henderson 


The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world’s oppressed! 


Allies, you have not called in vain! 

We share your conflict and your pain! 

‘¢Old Glory,’’ through new stains and rents, 

Partakes of Freedom’s sacraments! 

Into that hell His will creates 

We drive the foe; his lusts, his hates! 

Last come, we will be last to stay— 

Till Right has had her crowning day! 

Replenish, comrades, from our veins, 

The blood the sword of despot drains, 

And make our eager sacrifice 

Part of the freely rendered price 

You pay to left humanity— 

You pay to make our brothers free! 

See, with what proud hearts we advance— 
To France! 


(This poem won the prize of $250 offered by 
the National Arts’ Club of New York 
for the best patriotic poem.) 
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RATES FOR WAR DEPARTMENT SHIPMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—Director General of Rail- 
roads MeAdoo authorizes the following announcement re- 
garding rates which are to be applied on War Depart- 
ment shipments: 


For a period of three years or more prior to Federal control, 
the railroads of the country, on the one hand, and the War 
Department on the other, were in dispute as to the proper 
freight rates to apply on military impedimenta, the former 
contending for a second-class rate and the latter for a fourth- 
class rate. Neither side being willing to concede the reason- 
ableness of the claim of the other, it was agreed by the two 
parties early in November of 1917 to submit briefs to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a referee, This procedure 
would have necessitated a more or less exhaustive and expen 
sive investigation on the part of the commission. 

However, before the briefs had been prepared the matter 
was brought to the attention of the division of traffic, United 
States Railroad Administration. After weighing the argu- 
ments carefully the Railroad Administration recognized merit 
in the positions of both the carriers and the War Department 
and suggested to the War Department, for account of the 
carriers under Federal control, a compromise basis of third 
class, minimum weight 24,000 pounds per shipment, which 
the War Department readily accepted. 

This disposition of the case makes for uniformity of prac 
tice by all carriers, and a simplified method of accounting 
both with the carriers and with the War Department. 


—~ 


SHORT LINES TO HAVE FAIR TREATMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration authorizes the following announcement: 


Effective July 29, 1918, the short line section of the division 
of public service and accounting has been created and Edward 
C, Niles has been appointed manager, with office at Washing 
ton, D.C, 

The short line section will be charged with the duty of 
seeing that short line roads which are being operated by their 
owners whether under Federal control based upon contract or 
whether definitely relinquished from Federal control receive a 
fair division of rates, fair treatment in the routing of traffic, 
and a reasonable share of the available car supply, and such 
helpful coéperation from the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration as is consistent with present war conditions, and that 
in general in their relation to other railroads they are fairly 
dealt with. 








~~ 


CLASSIFICATION RATINGS AND RULES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1.—-R. R. May, director of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, has sent out a special bulletin to all members of the 
organization relative to the proposed change in classifica- 
tion ratings and rules. This statement is clear and concise 
and should prove of considerable interest. It is as follows: 


In connection with the ruling as to the application of 
carload and less than carload rates, as the case may be, I 
wish to call your attention to the following conditions of 
this rule: 

If a shipment tendered as less than carload freight and 
loaded by carriers or transported and unloaded by carriers, 
is found to be subject to the carload rate, and the carriers’ 
tariffs do not provide that the cost of loading or unloading 
is included in the carload rate, a charge of 2% cents per 100 
pounds will be made for such loading, and a like charge for 
unloading, such charge to be based upon the actual weight 
of the shipment. The carload minimum weight to be ap- 
plied on such shipments will be that applicable to the car 
of the size required for the shipment in condition tendered 
for transportation. 

When freight is loaded in a car by shipper and tendered 
as a carload shipment, and the car is forwarded without 
— ane therein, the shipment will be charged for as a 
carload, 

The western classification formerly carried this provision, 
but the provision for unloading charge was 1% cents per 
ewt. You will note that they are proposing to increase 
charge to 2% cents per cwt. and are incorporating same in 
the official and southern classifications as well. Would like 
to know if there is any objection on the part of the members 
as to this rule going thru. 

They are raising the minimum weight on wooden lath 
from 30,000 to 86,000 in southern and western classifica- 
tions, and from 84,000 to 86,000 in official classification. 
The same is true of logs, lumber and veneers of all kinds, 
as well as wood bolts and wooden piling. 

In regard to this increase in minimum weight of the com 
modities, you probably know the campaign that has been 
made in the last several years with a view of seeing that 
all cars are loaded to their full visible carrying capacity. 
This is only another step that has been made in connection 
with the campaign, and I question the wisdom of protest- 
ing against it for this reason, and also that in a case where 
the shipper orders from you a minimum car, he will have to 
assume the additional expense in connection with the in- 
creased minimum and it will not in a majority of cases 
affect your interests. 

The following advances are being proposed in the classi- 
fication of lumber and veneer made of domestic woods. 

One-eighth to }i-inch loose, less carload, in the southern 


classification, from sixth to fourth class. The same in boxes, 
bundles or crates from sixth class to fifth class. 

Thirteen-sixteenths and over, domestic woods, loose or in 
packages, advanced from sixth class to fifth class. 

Wood bolts and wooden piling, less carload, advanced from 
sixth class to fourth class. 

Wood sawdust in bulk in barrels or boxes, less carload, 
is being advanced from fifth class to fourth class. 

Wood shavings, in bags, less carload, is being advanced 
from fourth to first class, and in machine pressed bales from 
fifth to third class. 

Hearing on these proposed changes in classification has 
been assigned for Atlanta on Sept. 19, and a representative 
of this organization doubtless will be at the hearing, so if 
there is any objection that you desire raised against any 
of the proposed changes, you will kindly advise me. 


In order to protect both consignor and consignee from 
overcharges in freight rates R. R. May, director of the 
Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, has furnished members with rubber stamps which will 
be applied to all invoices covering shipments of lumber, and 
the correct rate to destination with authority for the rate 
will be given in blank spaces provided in the stamp. This 
action has been taken as a result of the numerous errors in 
freight rate quotations made since the 25 percent increase 
became effective, and partly is due to the fact that there 
are now many inexperienced men in the railroad offices who 
get rates twisted. 


LOWER COOPERAGE RATINGS WANTED 


Sx. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—The economic features of the 
cooperage industry were placed in a new light by V. W. 
Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, in his testimony given before Examiner 
Disque of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chi- 
cago, on Aug. 13. The hearing was in connection with 
the proposed increase in the rating on cooperage in west- 
ern, southern and official classification territories. Mr. 
Krafft made the point that— 


Cooperage differs from the ordinary articles of merchandise 
in that its value depends solely upon its availability as a 
container which makes possible the conservation, transporta 
tion and distribution of many important commodities, chief 
among which are food products. The barrel as a container is 
absolutely essential to the movement of many products and in 
fact is often as necessary an instrumentality of transporta- 
tion as the freight car into which it is loaded. 

Being used solely as a container, we respectfully submit 
that entirely different consideration should control in the 
fixing of a classification rating on cooperage than is generally 
used in determining the proper classification of other mer- 
chandise. In fact, consideration should be given primarily 
to the character of the product and not to its value, loading 
capacity etec., nor to the immediate revenue derived from its 
transportation. The movement of cooperage provides several 
sources of revenue: In the first place, the stock, manufac 
tured in many instances out of waste products, is transported 
to the point of manufacture to be made into barrels; second, 
the movement of cooperage to the point where it is to be used 
as a container ; and third, the carriers derive a revenue on the 
weight of the barrel when transporting commodities packed 
therein. In this respect alone it differs from the ordinary 
article of merchandise. 

While the problems which have confronted the carriers for 
many years arising out of the enormous amount of loss and 
damage that they are called upon to assume has received more 
or less consideration at their hands, for some unexplainable 
reason, they have persisted in overlooking entirely the one sim 
ple and effective remedy, namely, making better forms of con 
tainers available to users at the lowest possible transportation 
cost. A stable and secure container weighs more than the 
lighter and insecure package and in consequence it is mani- 
festly cheaper for the average shipper to utilize the lighter- 
weight container. The first cost is less; the transportation 
charges on the contents are lower because of the lighter 
weight of the container, and the risk of loss and damage is, 
of course, assumed by the carrier. 


Mr. Krafft contended that in many instances products 
are accorded the same rating whether packed in barrels 
or insecure containers, altho their safe-carrying qualities 
can not be compared, and that the proposed increased 
classification ratings will place an increased burden upon 
the best container known—the barrel. He urged that se- 
rious consideration be given to the character of the con 
tainer and that every possible encouragement be given 
users by making available at the least possible cost to 
them ‘‘the better forms of containers, among which coop- 
erage is supreme,’’ 


BEB BIB PLI I IP 





THERE has been an extraordinary demand for Hon 
duras mahogany from the British Government and it is 
said that upward of 10,000,000 feet of this wood will be 
exported from Honduras to Great Britain during the year, 
all of which will be controlled by the Government. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








| PITTSBURGH 





CONSOLIDATE! 
When the Germans are hitting the road for the rear, 
With the French and the Yank in pursuit, 
When it looks like the war would be thru in a year, 
With the Dead March in ‘‘Saul’’ for the Teut, 
Look out for one danger that often butts in 
And causes disaster to men— 
Don’t let Over-Confidence jimmy your win— 
Just go right on fighting again. 


When business is breaking the way that you want 
And things looking good for your plan, 

When selling in Texas and up in Vermont, 
You’re known from Beersheba to Dan, 

Don’t think that you needn’t keep right on the job 
In business or peace or in war; 

And when you have distanced the whole of the mob 
Just go right on fighting some more. 


For winning a battle is half of the thing, 
And holding your ground is the rest; 
Remember what happened to General Byng— 
To have and to hold is the best. 
When you’ve won your objective in business or what, 
Don’t think to the end you have gone; 
Consolidate, brother, the thing you have got— 
Go on and dig in and fight on! 





Funny how a man will walk around a forest 
fire and walk right into a saloon. 





TO A FRIEND 


This thought we send, where’er you are, 
Dear oldtime friend, if near or far— 
If you are near, or you are not, 

You still are dear and unforgot. 


The road of time has many traiis, 
And some may climb, another fails. 
But this will cheer:” you have a lot; 
You still are-dear, and unforgot. 


The world is wide, with heat and cold, 
And hills divide the friends of old. 
But do not fear; no matter what, 
You still are dear and unforgot. 


Tho some fare ill, and some are rich, 
Tho some the hill, and some the ditch, 
In winter drear, in summer hot, 
You still are dear and unforgot. 


So, soul, be glad, and, heart, be true: 
The friends you had remember you; 
The hardest year, the poorest cot, 

You still are dear and unforgot. 





RANDOM 

These are great days for the cabhorse and the wooden 
ship. 

If you don’t pay your Hoo-Hoo dues that is hoodoo 
news. 

Money is said to be easier; it is certainly easier to 
spend. 

There are more tears than profiteers in the lumber 
business. 

We understand that the Germans now are even run- 
ning nights. 

There is a use for every wood in this war 
quivering aspen. 

If the coalbin is empty it would be a good idea to fill 
the national woodbox. 
_ About the best carpenter work you can do right now 
18 to nail a German lie. 
__A sideline is like a guyline: There is no use having it 
if it isn’t helping to carry the load. 

It would be easier to put away a little something for 
a rainy day if it weren’t raining already. 

And the value of repairing when it is not easy to build 
hew applies not only to barns but to pants. 

Judge Landis might have done worse; he might have 
sentenced those I. W. W.’s to I. W. W. Russia. 
_ It looks like a lot of us fellows who thought we were 
Just going to be spectators will have to take our turn 
at bat. 

Germany is said to have a big housing problem, but 


the biggest house problem it has is the house of Hohen- 
zollern, 





except the 


The Ohio associatiof& believes that a retailer’s word 
should be as good as his bond, and his bond as good as 
4 Liberty. 

The government has ordered all the steel cars painted, 
but, if you are a stenographer, don’t get the idea you are 
4 steel car, 

Out west now the mills raise the flag instead of just 
blowing the whistle; and that would be a pretty good rule 
with your patriotism. 

Well, Foch has taken off a slab or two and, when the 

rican gang gets through with the kaiser, he will be 
all ready for the trimmer. 
es inquirer wants to know the average turnover in 
tetail lumber business. Our observation is that it is 
t 150 times every night. 


A are going to build 75 wooden smacks. If you don’t 
what a wooden smack is, it is what you used to 
®t in the woodshed from father. 


It the Kirby Kanner Kompany wants any art work 


done, we suggest as the artist Mr. Karl K. Knecht, the 
kartoonist of the Evansville Kourier. 

According to Mr. Keith’s statistics, the average life 
of ninety-six southern pine companies is 8.9 years. Evi- 
dently lumbering isn’t much better than aviation. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

BENTON Harpor, Micu., Aug. 30.—In the old days 
whenever you thought of Benton Harbor you thought of 
peaches. Of course you think of peaches when you think 
of New York, too, but these were peaches that grew on 
trees that you used to think of around here, altho Benton 
Harbor has them of both varieties. But what do you sup- 
pose we heard folks talking about mostly about here 
today? Corn! It is an indication of the times we live 
in. We are thinking about the real food crops now, and 
we ‘are pleased to report the corn is looking well, altho 
it could have stood more rain. 


RicHMoND, INp., Aug. 31.—You remember some town ° 


by some man who lives in it, and any hardwood lumber- 
man who ever thinks of Richmond, Ind., and a lot of 
them think a lot of it, thinks of C. H. Kramer. He has 
been one of the factors in the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association so long that we were glad to see 
how he looked when at home and among the folks who see 
him every day. We found him living in a tent, but this 
was not due to the state of the hardwood market but 
because of the good, old summertime. We are pleased to 
report that Clarence is looking well, and behaving ac- 
cording. 





AN OLD THOUGHT 
Upon the page a thought just now to write itself began, 
And down the little road of whit the busy pencil ran, 
While eagerly I followed on, the newborn thought to sean. 


So, mark by mark, and word by word, I watched the sen- 
tence grow, 

And suddenly I saw it was a thought I used to know, 

A thought that used to make me sigh in days of long ago. 


It was the thought, the same old thought, a long-forgotten 
child, 

That once had bade me bow _ y head, my heart unrecon- 
ciled; 

But now, when I beheld the thought, the thought looked 
up and smiled! 


So, day by day, along life’s road the little thoughts are - 


born 
That send us weeping on our way and lonely and forlorn; 
So, day by day, the worries come and leave us tempest- 
torn. 


But, on some day not very far, old worries we shall meet 

And laugh to think they once could be a thorn to hurt our 
feet— 

Kor all the sad, sad thoughts of old in time become the 
sweet. 





If They’ll Let Him Work on the Kaiser, Well and Good 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 5.—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago: About a month ago I left Zona, La., to enter the army. 
I had been thrown into the limited service and it seemed 
that Washington was as far as I couid art. Now, after over 
a month of red tape, in the meantime telling me to get ready 
a couple of times, they slate me as an embalmer, something 
about which I am absolutely unfamiliar. It is impossible for 
me to get into the regular service. The board here won't 
let me get in with the draft outfit, and it is up to me to place 
myself somewhere. I don’t want a Government job—I want 
to be an enlisted man. Gs Ww. 


JUST BE HAPPY 


Down and out, and thru, and broke, 
Kvery dream gone up in smoke, 
And the smoke all blown away— 
You will have that kind of day. 


Down and out, and broke, and thru, 
Not a thing worth clinging to, 
Wilted grass and faded flow’r— 

You will have that kind of hour. 


Thru, and broke, and down and out, 
When each word and deed you doubt, 
Not a dream and not a dime— 

You will have that kind of time. 


Then, like signals in the night, 
Like a song, a sail of white, 

May some memory come to you 
Of some better day you knew. 


Not to torture, nor to bring 
Vain regrets—a better thing, 
May it whisper to you then, 

‘“<So it was, and shall again.’’ 


In our joy men say: ‘‘ Prepare 
For the hour of pain and care,’’ 
Telling us, when we are glad, 
Woe shall come to make us sad. 


Only this I bid you do 

When the sky is clear and blue, 
Only this against the days 
When the sky of azure grays: 


Disregard what yet may be; 
Only store a memory 

That shall lift you in the hour 
Of the faded grass and flow’r. 


Only this: Be happy now 
As the fickle fates allow; 
Do not worry, do. not plan— 
Just be happy while you can. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
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PITTSBURGH, coat } 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 
ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 
ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day. . 








showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from !x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride ia 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 











Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 











Write for List Today. 











The Transfer ‘df CD bn...” 
Lumber &ShingleCo. TRANSFER BRAND | 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 16 we CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING |RartuaeaetnTn 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears Bo reoo ees 2 


100%, clear, 100%, vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


A, 






















Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 


Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.__ East Chicago, Ind. 








WEATHERBEST SiAiM2. 








For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg., 
and Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND, OH!O 








We're Selling 
and Shipping 
All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


~ ond Sell 


LUMBER Co. 


leg timate 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers {A scris* 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





MADE BY 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


308 S. CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO, 


LUMBERMENS ENGRAVER 


——— 
TWenty YEARS 


WE PLAN, WRITE, ENGRAVE and PRINT ADVERTISING 
MATTER THAT APPEALS TO THE LUMBER TRADE 











CONDITION OF HARDWOOD STOCKS REVIEWED 





August Report Shows Increased Aggregate of Unsold Stocks— Oak Statistics Indicate 
Small Change—Some Other Species Are Diminished 





CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 3.—An increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 feet of all kinds of hardwoods between 
July 1 and Aug. 1 is indicated by the August stock report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, issued this evening. The increases over 
the previous month are found in poplar, chestnut, ash, 
basswood, birch, gum, cherry, hickory, hard maple and a 
few others, and aggregate 10,888,000 feet, against de- 
creases aggregating 8,994,000 feet in oak, cottonwood, 
beech, cypress, elm, soft maple, sycamore, walnut and a 
few less important of the woods. 

Taking all grades of oak, there is a decrease in unsold 
stocks Aug. 1 comparing with July 1, of 507,000 feet, 
from 80,407,000 feet to 79,900,000 feet, about 63/100ths 
of 1 percent, which compares with an increase of 9.1 per- 
cent July 1, which was the first showing of increase in 
oak stocks this year. Stocks of oak at eastern mills Aug. 1 
were 69,776,000 feet and at southern mills 37,737,000 feet, 
a total of 107,513,000 feet, against a total of 104,480,000 
feet July 1. Of the stocks at eastern mills the green in- 
creased from 18,100,000 feet to 22,448,000 feet, and at 
southern mills decreased from 7,260,000 feet to 6,320,000 
feet, while dry stocks at eastern mills decreased from 
48,466,000 feet to 47,328,000 feet and at southern mills 
increased from 30,654,000 feet to 32,417,000 feet. The 
unsold stocks at eastern mills increased from 50,673,000 
feet to 52,954,000 feet, or 4.5 percent, but at southern 
mills decreased from 29,734,000 feet to 26,946,000 feet, or 
9.4 percent. 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills 
decreased 171,000 feet, or 11.1 percent, and at southern 
mills decreased 223,000 feet, or 12 percent; quartered 
red oak at eastern mills decreased 396,000 feet, or 41.6 
percent, and at southern mills increased 49,000 feet, or 
6.3 percent; plain white oak at eastern mills increased 
2,633,000 feet, or 6.9 percent, and at southern mills de- 
creased 960,000 feet, or 8.3 percent; plain red oak at 
eastern mills increased 62,000 feet, or 6/10 of 1 per- 
cent, and at southern mills decreased 1,466,000 feet, or 9.5 
percent; white oak bill stocks at eastern mills increased 
138,000 feet, or 26.5 percent, and at southern mills de- 
creased 188,000 feet, or 92.6 percent. 


Increases of oak stocks are shown in the following 
grades: 


QuarTERED WuHith OAKk—At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 
common and better, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 
Nos, 2 and 4 common, clear face strips, No. 1 common and 
better strips and No. 1 common strips; at southern mills, 
FAS, selects, and No, 2 common. 

QUARTERED RED Oak—At eastern mills, FAS and clear face 
strips; at southern mills, selects, Nos. 2 and 3 common log 
run, 

PLAIN WHITE Oak-—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 com- 
mon and better, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, No. 2 
common and better, No. 2 common, No. 3 common, Nos. 3 and 
4 common, log run, No. 1 common strips. At southren mills, 
No. 1 common and better, No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 
common wormy, No, 2 common and better, No. 3 common, 
shorts. 

PLAIN Rep OaAk—At eastern mills, common and better, No. 
1 common, No. 2 common; at southern mills, FAS, selects, 
common and better, Nos. 1 and 2 common, sound wormy, 
No. 8 common, Nos. 1 and 2 common and coffin strips. 


WHITE OAK BILL Stock.—aAt eastern mills, switch ties, un- 
matched SS&H timbers, crossing plank, mine rails, car stock 
and dimension ; at southern milis, SS&E timbers, 


Decreases in stocks appear in the following: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, No. 1 common, No. 3 common and log 
run; at southern mills, No. 1 common and better, No. 
common, sound wormy, No. 38 common, log run, clear face 
strips, No. 1 common strips and dimension. 

QUARTERED Rep Oak-—-At eastern mills, No. 1 common and 
better, Nos. 1 and 2 common; at southern mills, FAS, No. 1 
common and better, No. 1 common and No. 1 common strips. 

PLAIN Wuitk OAk-—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 common and log run; at southern mills, FAS, 
selects, Nos.’1 and 2 common, sound wormy, log run, No. 1 
common and better strips and No, 1 common strips. 


PLAIN Rep OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, step plank, selects, 
No. 1 common and selects, sound wormy, No. 3 common and 
clear face strips; at southern mills, step plank, Nos. 1 and 
2 common, No. 2 common and better, log run, clear face 
strips. 

WHITE OAK BILL Strock—At eastern mills, cross ties, 
SS&E plank, bridge plank, mine rails, wagon stock ; at south- 
ern mills, crossing plank, bridge plank and dimension. 


Following are the other woods and grades in which 
increases and decreases of stocks are shown by the re- 
port, as well as the amount and the percentage of the 
unsold stocks, comparing July 1 with Aug. 1: 


PLAIN PorpLar—Unsold stocks increased 445,000 feet, or 2.7 
percent. Increases of stocks | pp one in FAS, selects, common 
and better, Nos. 1, 3 and common, No. 1 common and 
bettter, log run, Nos. 1 and 2 shorts, clear face strips, bung 
and molding. Decreases appear in panel and wide No. 1, box 
boards, saps, wide No. 2, saps and selects, common and selects 
No, 2 common, No, 2 and No. 3 common, No. 3'‘and No. 4 
common, No. 1 common strips, 


QUARTERED PorpLAR—Unsold stocks increased 319,000 feet, 
or 63 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 common, and decrease in No. 1 common and better. 

PLAIN CHESTNUT—Unsold stocks increased 1,032,000 feet, 
or 4.3 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 
common and better, No, 1 common wormy, No. 8 common, log 
run, miscuts, scoots, shorts and clear face strips; decreases 
appear in FAS wormy, selects, Nos. 1, 2 and 4 common, 
sound wormy, No. 2 common and better, No. 3 and No, 4 
common and crating. 


QuARTERED CHESTNUT—Unsold stocks decreased 126,000 
feet, or 16.7 percent. Increases of stocks appear in sound 
wormy and decreases in FAS, No. 2 common and No. 2 com- 
mon wormy. 

CoTToONwoop—Unsold stocks decreased .496,000 feet, or 
16.8 percent. Increases of stocks appear in panel and wide 
No. 1 Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common, No. 2 and No. 3 common; 
decreases in box boards, FAS, No. 1 and No. 2 common, log 
run and dog boards, 

ASH AT Eastern MILLS—Unsold stocks decreased 489,000 
feet, or 27.3 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS 

nd flitches, and decreases in No. 1 common and better, No. 

common and better, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, No. 2 and No. 
3 common, log run, clear face strips and No. 4 common. 


ASH AT SOUTHERN MILLS—Unsold stocks increased 1,402,- 
000 feet, or 52.3 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, 


No. 1 common and better, No. 2 common and better, No. 2 
and No. 3 common, Nos. i, 2 and 3 common, shorts and dog 
cones decreases in log run, No. 4 common and clear face 
strips. 

Basswoop—Unsold stocks increased 907,000 feet, or 23.2 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 common 
and better, No. 1 common, Nos. 1 and No. 2 common, No. 3 
common and better, No. 3 common, No. 4 common, clear face 
strips and log run; decreases appear in No. 2 common and 
better, No. 2 and No. 38 common, and No. 3 and No, 4 common, 


Beecu—Unsold stocks decreased 935,000 feet, or 28.8 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
common and No, 3 common; decreases in No. 1 common and 
wormy, No. 2 common and log run. 


3uCKBYE—Unsold stocks increased 259,000 feet, or 53.9 
better, No. 2 common and better, No. 1 common sound 
percent, Increases of stocks appear in common and better, 
and log run; decreases in FAS, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, 

Bircu—Unsold stocks increased 212,000 feet, or 11.4 per- 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 common and 
better, No. 1 common and log run; decreases in No. 2 com- 
mon and better, No. 2 common and No. 3 common, 


GuM—In all kinds and grades of gum the unsold stocks 
increased 3,700,000 feet, or 12.5 percent. Increases of stocks 
appear in quartered red figured, quartered red, quartered red 
sap no defect, plain red, sap, plain black; decreases in plain 
red figured, quartered black and tupelo. ‘There were the 
following changes in unsold stocks: Quartered red figured, 
increase of 638,000 feet, or 188 percent; plain red figured, 
decrease of 41,000 feet, or 55.4 percent; quartered red, in- 
crease of 775,000 feet, or 31.4 percent ; quartered red sap no 
defect, increase of 45,000 feet, or 8.2 percent; plain red, 
increase of 175,000 feet, or 3.5 percent; sap, increase of 
2,471,000 feet, or 15 percent; quartered black, decrease of 
17,000 feet, or 11 percent; plain black, increase of 79,000 
feet, or 18.8 percent ; tupelo, decrease of 455,000 feet, or 11.5 
percent. 

Cypress—Unsold stocks decreased 2,458,000 feet, or 17.6 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, selects, shop and 
better, No. 1 common, No. 1 and No. 2 common, No. 2 common 
and better, log run, No. 2 and No. 3 common, dimension and 
strips ; decreases in selects and better, No. 1 shop, shop and 
conunon, Common and better, No. 2 common, No. 3 common, 
No. 1 barn, No. 1 box, No. 1 and No. 2 common, No. 2 box, 
pecky, culls, strips and shorts. 

E.M— Unsold stocks of rock elm decreased 30,000 feet, or 
34.5 percent. Increases of stocks appear in Nos. 1 and 3 
common and log run; decreases appear in No. 1 common and 
select and No. 2 common and better. Unsold stocks of soft 
elm decreased 943,000 feet, or 18.7 percent. Increases of 
stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 common and better, No. 1 com- 
mon, No. 2 common and better, No. 2 common, No. 3 com- 
mon, log run and dog boards ; decreases appear in No. 1, No. 2 
and No, 3 common and crating. 

Burrernut—Unsold stocks increased 102,000 feet, or 261.6 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 2 common and 
better, No. 2 common, log run and mill run; decreases appear 
in No. 2 common and better. . 

Cuerry—Unsold stocks of chestnut increased 113,000 feet, 
or 15 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 
common and better, No. 1 common, No. 2 common and better, 
No. 2 common, No. 38 and No. 4 common and log run; de- 
creases appear in selects and No. 3 common. 

Hickory AND PECAN—Unsold stocks of hickory increased 
241,000 feet, or 80 percent; pecan increased 52,000 feet, or 
226 percent, and joint reports on hickory and pecan show 
increase of unsold stocks of 70,000 feet, or 1,000 percent. 
Increases of hickory stocks appear in No. 1 common and 
better, No. 3 common and log run, and of pecan in No, 2 
common and better and log run. Decreases of stocks in 
hickory appear in FAS, No. 1 common, No. 2 common and 
better, No. 2 common, and in pecan in FAS and log run. 

MaGno.iA—Unsold stocks of magnolia decreased 31,000 
feet, or 12.2 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 
1 common and log run; decreases appear in No. 2 common. 

Locust—Unsold stocks of locust increased 14,000 feet or 
21.2 percent; increases of stocks ay Ng! in log run and 
decreases in No. 1 common and better, No. 2 common and No. 
3 common, 

Sassarras—Unsold stocks of sassafras decreased 4,000 
feet, or 17.4 percent. Decreases of stocks appear in log run. 

HackBerry—Unsold stocks of hackberry increased 62,000 
feet, or 100 percent. Increases of stocks appear in all grades, 
decreases in one. 

MarL&e—Unsold stocks of soft maple decreased 1,236,000 
feet, or 28.3 percent, and of hard maple increased 1,958,000 
feet, or 24.1 percent. Increases of soft maple stocks appear 
in FAS, No. 1 common and better, No. 2 common, No, 3 con- 
mon, and decreases in No. 1 common, No. 1 and No, 2 
common, No. 2 and No. 3 common and No. 8 and No. 4 
common and log run. Increases of hard maple stocks appear 
in No. 1 common and better, No. 1 common, No. 2 common 
and better, No.-2 common, No. 2 and No. 3 common, No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 common, No. 3 common, No. 4 common and 
log run, and decreases appear in FAS, No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon, No. 3 common and better, and No. 3 and No, 4 common. 

SycaMorE—Unsold_ stocks of plain sycamore decreased 
151,000 feet, or 36.5 percent, and of quartered sycamore 
decreased 33,000 feet, or 121.5 percent. Increases of plain 
stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 common, No. 1 common and 
better, and log run, and decreases in No. 1 common and bet- 
ter, No. 2 common, No. 2 and No. 3 common and No. 
common. Decreases of stocks appear in all grades of quar: 
tered sycamore. 

WILLow—Unsold stocks of willow decreased 993,000 feet, 
or 4,729 percent, largely due to the oversales of 972,000 feet. 

WaLNnuT—Unsold stocks of plain walnut decreased 276,000 
feet, or 28.9 percent, and of quartered walnut decreased 1, 
feet, or 1.1 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 
2 common and better, culls and flitches, and decreases appear 
in selects, No. 1 common, No, 2 common, No, 4 common and 
log run. 


APPOINTED CAPTAIN IN ENGINEERS’ CORPS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 3.—Captain Walbridge H. Pow 
ell, Engineers’ Corps, U. 8, A., spent Friday in St. Louis 
on his way to Camp Humphrey, near Washington, for 
training prior to his departure for France for active serv 
ice. Captain Powell was appointed from civil life, being 
president of the W. H. Powell Lumber Co., which has 
general offices at St. James, Mo., and retail yards there 
and at Newburg, St. Clair, Salem, Union and Sullivan, 
Mo. 

In 1897, Captain Powell was a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy at_West Point, and was a mem- 
ber of Company A. The instructor in tactics of that 
unit was Lieut. John J. Pershing, now general in com 
mand of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
In 1901, Captain Powell received the degree of Bachelor 
of Science at the Missouri School of Mines at Rolla, and 
two years later he became a mining engineer. He 
been in the retail lumber business for the last ten or 
twelve years. His business will be continued during 
absence. 
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MOTOR TRUCK OPERATING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 





New Log Loader Is Perfected — Operators 
“Make Good” Hauling 


to Hold Important Conferences — Trucks 


Lumber in Hill Country 





FIGURING TRUCK OPERATING COSTS 


Many truck owners think they have no time to keep proper 
cost records. They are the losers by not doing so. The aver- 
age owner thinks that he knows “about”? what it costs to run 
his truck or trucks, but he usually includes in his estimate 
only gasoline, lubricants, repairs and tires, and these items 
constitute the smaller part of the cost. The owner who bases 
his charges on such figures will lose out. ‘Traffic engineers 
of the Federal Motor Truck Co. recently compiled tables 
from actual cost figures submitted by owners which show that 
fuel, lubricants, tires and repairs, which are variable costs, 
depending on miles traveled, are but 25 percent of the total 
cost. Fixed charges, labor, taxes and license, insurance, ga- 
rage and depreciation, which do not vary with miles traveled, 
average 75 percent of the cost. 

Here are figures submitted by three companies: 


Variable 
Period Fived costs costs, 

Number of trucks covered percent percent 
RRR pase exe aret eee ene 78.13 21.87 
| URANTAS Pes: sae 6 months 70.28 29.72 
MID 2 Gsm Fiat a te\ohe diac F s.0 ace 5 months 87.24 12.76 


This brings out two points: The necessity of keeping ac- 
curate cost records and the necessity of keeping the truck 
moving by reducing standing time. If you are not keeping 
cost records, just stop and list the items above, both fixed 
and variable, and see what your truck really is costing you. 


YOUNG WOMAN DRIVES MOTOR TRUCK 


Cannon are indispensable in war, hence it is not surprising 
that Miss Mary Cannon, of Billings, Okla., should take on a 
man’s job to help lick the Germans. For six months or more, 
because of scarcity of labor, she has been driving a 1%4-ton 











Courtesy Petroleum Age 
YOUNG WOMAN IS SKILLED DRIVER 


Federal truck for her father, carrying steel pipe to the oil 
fields. She wears overalls and handles the wheel with the 
skill and sangfroid of a veteran. The other end of the load 
of long pipe, only part of which is shown in the cut, is rest- 
ing on a trailer. Miss Cannon says that she finds the work 
agreeable and healthful. 





A NEW LOG LOADING DEVICE 


Herewith is illustrated log loading equipment recently 
perfected by the Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., and 
now on the market. The device is for the loading and subse- 
quent hauling of logs on the long wheelbase 4-ton Acme 
trucks, It can also be used for snaking logs out of the woods 
to the place of loading. As the equipment seems to meet a 
Teal need the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN {is pleased to describe 
it somewhat in detail. The complete equipment consists of 
the standard Acme 4-ton chassis with a log body and the 
loading device, the main feature of which is a winding drum 
placed on the right side of the 
truck frame and connected to 
the power take off shaft by 
Means of a _ positive clutch. 

The maximum rope pull is _ 
8,000 pounds, being ample for &, 
handling 2-ton logs. 

The body is composed of 
four cross-members, four inches 
wide by ten inches deep, faced 
with steel bands four inches 
wide by one-fourth-inch thick, 
equipped with 12-inch stakes. 
A wooden bed is built between 
these cross-members two inches 
below the top surface, this be- 
ing intended primarily as a 
Protection to the working 
mechanism beneath the bed. 
The loading space is 80 inches 
wide. The distance from back 
of seat to rear cross-member or 
bunk is 12% feet. The loading 
space in front of the rear axle 
being almost 9 feet makes it 
Possible to handle up to 16-foot logs and preserve proper 
balance of the load. The device can also be used for skidding 
logs from the woods by attaching a longer line to the end 
of the line carried on. the drum. The drum capacity is 300 
feet of 5%-inch wire cable. 


TRUCK OWNERS TO HOLD CONFERENCES 


Mention previously has been made in this department of the 
Series of conferences to be held in the interest of increased 
efficiency and economy in truck operation. At noon on Satur- 
day of last week the staff of the Truck Owners’ Conference 
(Inc.) left the State Council of National Defense, 120 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, marking the beginning of a motor 
tour which is to extend from coast to coast, during which 
conferences will be held in nineteen of the larger cities of the 
country, 

In Detroit, the first conference city of the 1918-19 program, 
the two-days’ session will be held Sept. 19 and 20 in the 
td of Commerce Auditorium under the auspices of that 
body. Altho Detroit speakers, each a practical man in his 
Particular field, will feature each session, truck owners also 
rill be given the data from papers read by the experts of 
other cities who have participated in previous conferences. 
is Detroit conference will develop a multitude of addi- 
a] helpful facts and valuable data on truck operation. 
-*o instance, there will be an explanation of how a complete 
ung and dispatching plan saved one concern $100,000 in 
expense; how another firm saved $1,200 in gasoline. 











every month by paying its drivers bonuses amounting to $300 
per month. Every man attending will hear so many new 
ideas applicable to his own business and of the kind that 
will save money, if properly applied, that he will be amply 
repaid for the time spent in attending the conference. 

In each of the nineteen cities the staff will arrange a 
conference, open without charge to all truck owners and 
operators of these cities and the surrounding territories. 
This work of the Truck Owners’ Conference is actively sup- 
ported by the civic organizations of each conference city. 

In each State the highways transport committee of the 
Council of National Defense will co®perate with this national 
movement for greater efficiency in truck operation. The Truck 
Owners’ Conference plans these educational meetings thruout 
the country for the benefit of both large and small operators. 
In addition to the papers given by experts, therefore, there 
will be a general discussion, open to all present, regarding the 
points of interest in each paper. The conference is not open 
to the local truck and accessory trade representatives, which 
precludes any possibility of its becoming a sales conference. 
An interesting feature will be the use of motion pictures to 
visualize the important subject imatter in the papers given 
by speakers. 

In summarizing the motive impelling this work Harold P. 
Gould, chairman of the Truck Owners’ Conference (Inc.), 
says: “At this time when freight cars are at a premium the 
development of more efficient ideas for motor truck transporta- 
tion is a vital factor. Every foot of space so saved represents 
one more shell to harass the Hun or another bit of flour for 
our Allies, Thus the conference is a patriotic national move- 
ment toward helping to win the war.” 

Additional information regarding the Detroit conference, as 
well as a list of the other cities in which conferences are to 
be held, can be obtained by addressing the Truck Owners’ 
Conference (Inc.), 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





TRUCKS MAKE GOOD AGAINST HANDICAPS 


Anyone who is familiar with hauling conditions in Lafay- 
ette County, northern Mississippi, knows that they present 
a tough proposition for the satisfactory use of motor trucks. 
It would seem that if trucks can profitably be employed there, 
the objections of “hills” or “bad roads” that often are heard 
are answered by the cold logie of facts. Knowing that the 
H. B. Owen Tie Co., which manufactures crossties and pine 
and oak lumber at Oxford, Miss., is using trucks, the AMBPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently wrote the company to ascertain its 
experience. 

The company replied that it has two Duplex trucks on the 
job and that it finds them very satisfactory in every respect. 
“In fact,” the letter reads, “they have thus far accomplished 
everything, and more, that was promised us. We have been 
hauling lumber fifteen miles on sand and clay roads thru the 
hills (and they are ‘some’ hills) at a cost of approximately 
$1.90 a thousand feet. The writer was recently at one of our 
mills where we are now using the trucks for logging in sand: 
a very broken country. The haul is about one and a half 
miles. The driver told me that he was putting in at the rate of 
1,000 feet an hour, but that he could double that amount 
if roads were cut so he could use our trailer.” 





KEEP THE ROADS OPEN 


The very important matter of keeping the main highways 
open for motor truck traffic next winter should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of State highway commissions, legis- 
latures, county commissioners and all other officials who have 
anything to do with maintenance of the highways. It is a 
subject, also, to which chambers of commerce, commercial 
and rotary clubs and other business organizations may well 
give consideration, The great and growing importance of 
motor truck hauling of freight of every kind, especially in 
view of the shortage of railroad transportation facilities and 
congestion of freight, makes the matter one of timely and 
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ACME TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH LOG LOADING DEVICE 


vital interest. It is encouraging to note that the Massachu- 
setts legislative committee on roads and bridges favorably 
reported a bill to expend a portion of the revenue from motor 
vehicle license fees to keep open for motor truck transporta- 
tion during the winter certain important trunk highways. 
Pennsylvania last winter kept its part of the Lincoln Highway 
well cleared of snow. Other States would doubtless take 
similar action if the matter were bronght to the attention 
of legislative bodies and highway commissions. Business 
bodies should get their local newspapers to discuss the subject 
and impress upon local highway authorities the exceptional 
importance of keeping the main roads open for motor trucks 
during the coming winter. The cotperation of the farmers 
can easily be secured, as they know from experience the disad- 
vantages of snow-blocked highways even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. This year, in view of the acute transportation 
situation impending, for main highways to be impassable 
for motor trucks for any extended periods of time would be 
most unfortunate. Early and well considered action will 
reduce the inconvenience and delay from that source to the 
minimum, 


eee 


THE ENORMOUS cost of upkeep of horseflesh today is causing 
many lumbermen who are atill using horses to study more 
carefully than ever before the saving possible to make by 
using motor trucks. Where it used to cost $15 or $20 a month 
to keep a horse the expense has now mounted to around $50 
a month. 








Far YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 











Union CypressCompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 








Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














Cummer Cypress Company 





Mills: —Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress mimes: 
Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Lumpeft, SHINGLES ano LATH. 





‘PALATKA, Fia;; 





THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG: LEAF ‘hactien d= 
YELLOW PINE ies Of 


Central States Sales Office, 
Good Gradesand Exeellent MillWork. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Obio. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, e - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO.C.FAIRCHILD, - - «=  «  Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., -  “Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 

















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 





























A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


sr ap CYPRESS 
E R and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Fiening. Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











We Invite Investigation \¢ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the qual- 
ity, millwork and grades of our 


N.C. PINE 
Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
sitter YELLOW PIN 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tie;Pisprtch Bide-. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ROUGH AND 
DRESSED. 














ll Car Material, Dressed 
Ye Ow Timbers, Dimension 
P he Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
l n e and all other Yard Stock. 

Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











‘The Milton Lumber a |) 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


ee. YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Shingles in 


straight or 
mixed cars. 





and Piling up to 100 feet 
ee 





POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Yellow Pine 














ADVOCATES PRICE REGULATION AFTER WAR 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 3.—Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, ad- 
vocated the continuance of price regulation of essential 
commodities after the war in an address on ‘‘ Government 
Control of Industries During the War,’’ before the mem- 
bers’ council of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
Said Dr. Van Hise: 

The War Industries Board has a delicate task in so fixing 
prices as to assure a large production without increasing 
prices to an unreasonable point. With liberal prices there 
is a strong incentive to increase production. If the price of 
a commodity was placed very high, the production might be 
still further increased, but this final increment would not 
compensate for the higher price to the public. 

Regulatory measures already undertaken demonstrate that 
under a proper system, maximum price control is practicable. 
There is a difference of opinion, of course, concerning the 
soundness of judgment which has been exercised in price 
control, but this criticism has come from both sides. On the 
whole prices have been determined as nearly right as is 
practicable. Few will question that the regulatory measures 
authorized by law and those taken without such authority 
have been not only a benefit to the public, but essential for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

It is certain that, following the war, combination abroad 
will be general. In advocating the continuance of regulation, 
after the war, I do not mean to imply that all the existing 
measures shall be retained in their present forms, It is yet 
too early to suggest a program in regard to the extent to 
which this should be done. What I am advocating is that we 
maintain the principle that the essential commodities are 
subject to control in the public interest precisely as are the 
utilities. 


WISCONSIN MEN EXPECT AIRCRAFT BUSINESS 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 3—Woodworking and lumber 
industries in Milwaukee and other parts about the State 
eagerly await the perfection of the new aircraft pro- 
gram of the Government, expecting that much of the air- 
plane part or material business will be distributed in 
the Badger State. Many of the Wisconsin plants have 
laid before the aircraft board details of their capability 
to take on the business, and it is believed that some definite 
announcement will be made soon, 

In the reorganization of the Lawson Aircraft Corpor- 
ation, it is believed that a monster aircraft plant will be 
established in or near Milwaukee, The capital stock 
of the reorganized company is $500,000 and the intention 
is to erect a plant with facilities to make airplanes com- 
plete. Many of the woodworking plants it is expected 
will get contracts for making different essential airplane 
parts. Some say that Milwaukee plants will be erected 
that will be adequate for the manufacture of 2,000 air- 
planes annually. 

The lumber and woodworking industry in general is 
well represented in the personnel of the local or inside 
community war labor boards throughout Wisconsin, 
which has just been announced. At Oshkosh, E. C. Craw- 
ford, of the Morgan Co., is in charge of managements; 
at Sheboygan, Harry MeNeil, of the Sheboygan Chair 
Co.; at Rhinelander, R. A. Rick, of the Rhinelander Re- 
frigerator Co.; at Antigo, Charles W. Fish, of the Chas, 
W. Fish Lumber Co.; at Wausau, EK. A. Godding, of the 
Wisconsin Box Co.; at Ashland, H. H. Fuller, of the 
Seott-Taylor Co., planing mill, is on the board. 








FARMERS WILL PROFIT BY SALE OF WALNUT 


LINCOLN, Nrs., Sept. 83—With considerable walnut thru- 
out the State available for Government purchase and with 
prices from 30 to 50 percent higher than farmers ever 
received previously for walnut trees, it is estimated that 
Nebraska farmers who have logs to sell will realize $500,- 
000. Government officials have impressed upon the farm- 
ers that it is a patriotic duty for them to dispose of their 
trees and not to sell the logs to concerns that do not have 
contracts for airplane propellers or gunstocks., 

The horticultural department of the State University 
and county agricultural agents have been assisting farm- 
ers in measuring logs and arriving at a fair price. The 
farmers can either sell on board cars or on stump. A 
difference of from $10 to $15 is made for loading the 
logs. It is expected that many farmers will load their 
own logs during the winter when work is slack. 

The announced prices per thousand feet of logs eight 
or more feet long are as follows: 


Diameter Min, on Maa, on Stump Stump 
inches bd. cars bd. cars Min. Mag. 
12-14 $ 45.00 $ 55.00 $ 20.00 $ 35.00 
15-16 55.00 65.00 30.00 45.00 
17-18 65.00 75.00 40.00 45.00 
19-20 75.00 85.00 50.00 60.00 
21-22 85.00 95.00 60.00 70.00 
23-24 95.00 105.00 70.00 80.00 
25-26 105.00 115.00 80.00 90.00 
27-28 115.00 125.00 90.00 100.00 
29-30 125.00 135.00 100.00 110.00 
3landup 135.00 150.00 110.00 120.00 





CONTEST INTERESTS CHILDREN IN FORESTRY 


THAT children might become interested in forestry, the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, recently coneluded a contest, which is 
thus described in American Forestry: 

Four children guessed names of all sixteen trees in 
a competition in which 600 children took part. They 
were awarded books on forestry. Four children got fifteen 
trees right, six got fourteen right, and two got thirteen 
right. 

Lantern slides, illustrating the form and character- 
istics of each tree were shown. These were supplemented 
by information concerning the distribution, habits and 
uses of the different trees given by the state forester. 
After each tree had been shown, the lights were turned 
on for a moment so that the children could write down 
the name of the tree on their paper. After all the trees 
had been shown, two motion picture reels, loaned by 
the forest service, the one showing forest fires and the 
other lumbering lodgepole pine, were shown, while a 


number of the teachers adjudged and marked the papers. 

Such a success could not possibly have been achieved 
without the hearty codperation of the school authorities. 
The teachers in the various schools kept the matter before 
the children for a week or two before the contest by 
drawing the different parts of the various trees in the 
list on the blackboard and by telling the children about 
the trees. Every book about trees in the library had been 
called for by the children, and nothing had been neglected 
which would add to the success of the occasion. Contests 
along these or similar lines might be arranged in other 
schools where such hearty codperation could be secured. 





JURY WILL DECIDE VALUE OF SPRUCE 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 30.—Condemnation proceedings 
against the holdings of 100,000,000 feet of aircraft spruce 
in the Olympic Peninsula, will be entered within a week 
by Robert C. Saunders, United States district attorney. 
The timber is owned by the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., 
of which Hervey A. Lightner is vice president and secre- 
tary, with offices in the Hoge Building, Seattle. The 
tract is located on the Hoko River, near Lake Pleasant, 
Clallam County, and is a part of the aircraft stock to be 
handled by the Siems-Carey, H. 8. Kerbaugh corporation. 
The suit is to be brought because of the inability of the 
representatives of the Government to reach an agreement 
with the Goodyear Company as to what is considered a 
reasonable price for the timber. 

Many things must be considered in fixing a reasonable 
price. There is the value of the timber to be logged; 
the damage to the land; the increased liability of fire; 
the deterioration of other timber as, approximately, but 
40 percent of the trees will be taken. The problem is 
difficult, because the Government is buying only the spruce 
available for aircraft stock. The Government repre- 
sentatives will go over the tract and mark trees for 
selective logging; in due course the spruce will reach 
the ‘airplane factories, and meanwhile a jury will pass 
on the facts and make the award of damages. 





RAISE EMBARGO ON MINE PROPS 


NoRWALK, CoNN., Sept. 2.—Tudor Williams, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for Lackawanna County, last week informed 
anthracite operators that he had succeeded in getting the 
Railroad Administration to raise the embargo on props 
and mine lumber shipments. This is good news to the 
operators, many of whom depend wholly on southern lum- 
ber for their supplies, and who have been badly handi- 
capped by delayed shipments during the last six months. 
Under the new ruling mine lumber will be rushed thru to 
destination as quickly as possible. This should increase 
the output of anthracite by facilitating the mine shoring 
necessary for the miner systematically to continue his 
work and begin new chambers. 





WOODWORKERS ENROLL TO AID GOVERNMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 3—Woodworking plants of 
all kinds in Minneapolis are being enrolled in the wood 
products section of the resources and conversion section 
of the War Industries Board. L. Paulle of the Leonard 
Paulle Co. is chairman of the local division, which was 
organized at a meeting last Thursday in the Builders’ 
Exchange, and M. H. Otto, of the Wabash Sereen Door 
Co. is vice chairman. Representatives of twenty-three 
plants attended the meeting. After the nature of the or- 
ganization and its aims had been explained by H. 8. 
Gregg, of the Minneapolis Iron Store Co., twenty-one of 
the concerns signified their desire to join. Others are be- 
ing enrolled, and members are replying to a question- 
naire sent out, which will give the Government informa- 
tion as to the kinds and amounts of wood products each 
plant can turn out. Contracts will be sublet among 
smaller plants, where one plant is not large enough to 
handle the entire order. 





GOVERNMENT AFTER TIMBER SWINDLERS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 3.—Walter H. Crim, of Salem, 
Ind., a few miles: North of Louisville, as president of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, has 
taken up with Senator James E. Watson, at Washington, 
the subject of timber buyers misrepresenting themselves 
as Government agents, and intimidating timber holders 
of Indiana into-letting go of their timber below market 
figure. 

Senator Watson declared that he will have the De- 
partment of Justice investigate the charges against the 
log and timber buyers, who are said generally to have 
been traveling over the State of Indiana. Mr. Crim ina 
letter to Senator Watson said: 


Within the last two months a number of representatives 
have come to me regarding the practice of some log and 
timber buyers, who posing as Government agents have been 
coercing ignorant farmers and others into selling standing 
timber at much less than its value. These buyers claim to 
have direct authority from the ordnance department to prac- 
tically commandeer the timber in the event the owner does 
not see fit to take the price offered him. In many instances 
parties owning timber have been advised that unless the 
proposition of the timber buyer was accepted within a given 
number of hours Government agents would proceed to fell the 
timber and pay them a stipulated price for it. 

On behalf of the Indiana Hardwood Luntbermen’s Associa- 
tion, an organization comprising about 200 of the manufac- 
turers and producers of lumber in the State, I am writing 
you to see if this unfair practice can not be stopped. 





THE OFFICE of the register of State lands at Helena, 
Mont., has offered for sale timber (estimated to be 
3,709,000 feet of yellow pine) to be sold at public aue- 
tion Sept. 10, 1918. No bids will be received for less , 
than $3.75 a thousand feet, the appraised price. The 
purchaser will be obliged to enter into a contract to 
cut and remove the timber from the land within two 
years from the date of contract. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 4.—Buffalo building permits for August numbered 
455, to cost a total of $874,000. This compared with a total 
cost of $1,210,000 in the same month last year, shows a 
decline of about 28 percent. For the first eight months of 
this year the cost of buildings is $5,391,000, as against 
$7,235,000, a decline of 25 percent. For the last week the 
building permits showed a total of $114,900, with an un- 
usually small number of dwellings. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club, of which O. E. Yeager, of 
the Yeager Lumber Co., is president, made a trip to Bergen, 
N. Y., Aug. 30, as guests of the Rochester Automobile Club 
at a clambake. C, Walter Betts was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, which promoted the affair from this 
end of the route, and about forty motorists took the trip. 
Unfortunately the weather was not propitious, so that the 
program of baseball and other sports which had been ar- 
ranged had to be given up. ‘The rain forced an adjourn- 
ment to the Bergen town hall, where entertainment was 
afforded and everybody had as good a time as the circum- 
stances permitted, 

The last number of the “Buffalo Motorist’ contains an 
article on the activities of the local lumbermen in civic enter- 
prises and reviews much of the local situation. It notes 
that stocks of white pine here amount to 75,000,000 feet 
and places the holdings of hardwoods at over 100,000,000 
feet. ‘The Buffalo lumbermen are good citizens,’ says the 
article, “and can be depended on to assist in any public 
enterprise, and whatever they take up goes. ‘They do not 
often drop into politics, but they never get left when they 
do. They have made their mark more deeply, tho in civic 
matters outside of politics, They began the movement that 
separated the city street grades from the level of the rail- 
roads. When the move was adopted by the city at large 
they turned to something else.” 

I. N. Stewart, as city treasurer, and A. W. Kreinheder, 
as member of the city council, are mentioned as “exponents 
of the idea ‘of push and efficiency ;’ M. M. Wall as past presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Club and the Buffalo Automobile 
Club; O. E. Yeager as president of the latter body, with C. 
W. Betts and A. W. Kreinheder as often on the board of 
directors. . 

William W. Reilley, who lately resigned from the mem- 
bership of the draft board of the sixteenth district, has 
been appointed to the district appeal draft board, succeed- 
ing George G. Davidson jr., who was appointed collector of 
customs. For many months Mr. Reilley served on the board 
of the sixteenth district, finally becoming its chairman, His 
resignation now is in recognition of his good work there. 
He is well known in the wholesale lumber trade and is a 
former councilman. 

At a meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange a few days 
ago the report that the Government is to establish lumber 
yards in this vicinity was discussed. A committee of three 
was appointed to investigate the matter as representatives 
of the yards of Buffalo and the Tonawandas. The members 
are C, W. Hurd, M. M. Wall, and A. J. Brady, of Tonawanda, 
who are now giving the matter attention, 

The twenty wooden lighters built on the lake front by 
the Empire Engineering Co. for salt water have been all 
launched and departed several days ago for destination. 
The job appears to have been quite successful, but the ship 
yard at present is confining its operations to the prepara- 
tion of two steel lake steamers—the Van Hise and the 
Natironeo—for making the trip to the ocean. The company 
does not intend to give up its wood construction work and 
has bids in for the turning out of half a dozen barge canal 
and coast craft. These bids were opened last Friday in 
Washington, but the result has not been made known here 
yet. The open canal season is now shortening up, so that 
if the work is done this year it will have to be done quickly. 

Buffalo received two cargoes of white pine lumber last 
week, ‘The total receipts were 1,450,000 feet. The Niko 
had 750,000 feet for G. Elias & Bro., and the Delaware 
700,000 feet for Montgomery Bros. & Co. The receipts of 
shingles were 2,000,000. The movement of shingles has 
been unusually light for many weeks, while lumber receipts 
have fallen behind of late. At most yards it is said that 
very little, if any, lumber will be received during the rest 
of the lake season, the chief reason for this being the dif 
ficulty of getting labor to handle the arriving cargoes. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 4.-—The hardwood trade in central Indiana territory 
continues firm in all localities, but most of the activity con- 
tinues to be confined to the factory trade, as factories are 
buying quite generally. Companies manufacturing boxes and 
implements are among the heaviest consumers and furniture 
factories buy a satisfactory volume. 

There has not been a decided tendency on the part of the 
retail trade to increase its stocks because of the uncertain 
conditions surrounding the building trades. Even if there 
were a demand for new buildings, labor to erect them would 
be found very scarce. 

Rural dealers are more active buyers because the country 
demand is very favorable and shows constant signs of in- 
creasing. 

Reports have just been received from Washington to the 
effect that several large contracts are soon to be placed with 
Indiana manufacturers for the making of ammunition cases. 
One of the companies to receive one of these contracts will be 
the Connersville Furniture Co., which has been engaged in 
Government work for some time. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept.-3.—Domestic business has been quiet for the last 
few weeks ; however, business as a whole is better than had 
been expected for July, August and early September. Many 
millmen have succeeded in making fairly heavy shipments 
the last few weeks, and have cleaned up nicely on orders of 
long standing, and are out in the open again, in position 
to take advantage of developments. As a rule the concerns 
have enough business on the books at the present time to 
keep them fairly busy, tho the demand is not keen, During 
the last few weeks good log stocks have been accumulated 
on the yards of the mills, and many mills which were down 
in May and June for lack of logs are now well supplied and 
expect to be able to run until the first of the year on logs on 
the yards, and with shipments coming. 

The Government demand is not what it was, but direct 
and indirect Government business makes up a large per 
centage of the total. Veneers of all kinds are in good de 
mand, mahogany veneers and glued up stock being especially 
active, Every veneer and panel plant in this section is 
busy, and several are enlarging their warehouse or plant 
capacity. Most of the old plants that have not been es- 
pecially active in past years are now humming. Gum 


veneers have been very good. ‘There is a good deal doing 
in the open hardwood market. There has been some im- 
provement in the demand for common plain oak, and quar- 
tered oak has been more active than it was. Poplar is one 
of the best woods on the market, and is commanding a 
price, Hickory is not quite so active, but is good, and 
hickory stocks represent a sure sale value either now or 
later. Ash is selling freely enough, and no surplus stocks 
of elm or beech are being laid up just at this time. Cypress 
is not doing much, and in fact there is not much demand for 
any of the softer building woods, except for use in manu- 
facturing boxes. The box factories continue active. 

The North Vernon Lumber Co., at North Vernon, Ind., 
which for several years has manufactured porch swings and 
specialties as side lines, has dropped such specialties for the 
present, due to the scarcity of iron and steel hardware neces- 
sary. To supplant these lines the company is now manu- 
facturing more essential furniture of oak in knockdown form. 
The company has sold six months ahead, and is receiving 
more orders than it can take care of. ‘The North Vernon 
Lumber Co, operates two sawmills, and has just installed a 
planer at the Louisville plant. The company also has a 
large interest in a veneer plant at Mounds, Il. 

Harry C, Inman, secretary of the Inman Veneer & Panel 
Co., and also secretary of the Inman Furniture Co., of 
Louisville, has taken a leave of absence and entered service 
at the Great Lakes Naval School, Chicago. Mrs. Inman 
accompanied her husband, and will remain in Chicago until 
he is called for active service abroad. 

Gilbert Wymond, formerly with the Chess & Wymond Co., 
Louisville, who has been stationed at’ the artillery range at 
West Point, Ky., has been transferred by the Government 
to Milwaukee for special work. Mrs. Wymond and daughter, 
Miss Lucile Wymond, have gone to Milwaukee, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 3.—Better inquiry is noted for southern hardwoods, 
tho some in the trade still report business slow. On the 
whole, it is conceded there is an improvement. There is no 
disposition to sacrifice holdings and the belief is general 
that the fall and winter will be as active with hardwoods 
as last year and that prices will be as good or better as now 
asked. Oak is reported quite firm, with a scarcity in most 
grades, tho especially in plain red and white and in all 
grades of sawn white. The most urgent demand is for box 
boards and they are scarce. There is a fair turnover in 
ash at maintained prices, and even better business is pre 
dicted. Thick ash is especially in good demand. There is 
a fair movement in all grades of cottonwood, with box boards 
scarce and high in price. Firsts and seconds and Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 cottonwood are enjoying a reasonably good market. 
There is no feature to the elm and maple market while 
cypress is quiet. A decreased car supply is interfering with 
hardwood shipments, while production is being restricted by 
a shortage of flat cars for log handling. 

James FB. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., and president of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has just returned 
from Chicago where Mrs, Stark has been ill, He reports her 
condition improved. Mr. Stark is optimistic over the future 
hardwood market, saying there is a large demand looming 
ahead and with decreased production due to growing labor 
shortage, the mills will have a hard task in keeping up with 
the demand. 

The mill of the J. W. Dickson Co. near Memphis will be 
closed down because of the scarcity of help. Its president, J. 
W. Dickson, says it is now costing 100 percent more to put 
lumber on sticks than it did a few months back and he does 
not consider it profitable to sacrifice timber at present costs. 
Mrs. Dickson, who has been ill for many weeks with typhoid 
fever has improved sufficiently to be removed from the hos 
pital to her home. The mill of the Gayoso Lumber Co., at 
Blaine, Miss., may also be closed, for practically the same 
reason, 

The Memphis branch of the Federal Reserve bank of St. 
Louis, with J. J. Heflin, in charge, opened this week, The 
branch will greatly facilitate Memphis banks in catering to 
the business requirements of the Memphis districts and lum 
bermen will be greatly accommodated, 

B. C. Orner is now sales manager of the H, W. Darby 
Hardwood Lumber Co., which, with headquarters in this city, 
operates four mills in north Mississippi. It» specializes in 
all varieties of gum including tupelo. Mr. Orner was pre 
viously with the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. for a long 
period. 

The most significant feature of the report of the Valley 
Log Loading Co. for August is the rate of decrease in load 
ing toward the end of this period as a result of growing 
scarcity of flat cars. This concern loaded 1,962 cars during 
the month compared with 1,626 cars in July this year and 
1,424 cars in August, 1917. This is the heaviest loading 
by far for any similar period this season, But the com 
pany was forced to take off its two extra loaders on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road Aug. 20, and, after that 
date, it lost the equivalent of nine days on one of its regular 
loaders, Since Sept. 1 it has lost further time with its 
regular equipment and indications are that loading for this 
month will show a substantial decrease compared with 
August. The loading may be as heavy as September last 
year when the figures were 1,628 cars but this is regarded 
by officials as rather doubtful because of the poor start re- 
ceived and because of the delay now being experienced in 
securing equipment from the railroad. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 4.--Manufacturers in this section report that trade 
continues fairly active and that orders and inquiries come 
in satisfactorily. Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber continues active and woods desired by the Govern 
ment for war materials are strongly in demand. Manufac 
turers look forward to the future with optimism believing 
that the fall months will show a much larger business than 
for the corresponding months of last year. Labor conditions 
in Evansville have not improved but it is believed that if 
manufacturers coéperate with the Federal Department of 
Labor they will be able to overcome their difficulties. 

The Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association in a 
statement issued recently said that the report that the 
furniture and woodworking industries are considered non- 
essential by the Government is an error. That this is a 
misstatement is indicated by the fact that the Government 
is in the market for many things, such as furniture, cabinets, 
desks, tables, davenports etc., all made from wood. It is 
pointed out also that the furniture and woodworking in 
dustries are working hand in hand with the Government to 
help win the war. 

Many lumber mauufacturers, retail lumber dealers and 
owners of wood consuming factories will take part in the 
fourth Liberty Loan campaign in Evansville and Vander- 
burg County, soon to open. 














Mill at Marion, S. C, 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA, 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy, 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E, D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N. c. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C, 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
se —— Timbers Sept. 3.—Activities in the lumber manufacturing and dis- 


» tributing industry alinost exclusively center in the require- 
Feet Daily. ments of the Government for carrying on the war, with other 


e 
Floorli ng business confined to the absolute necessities of civilian life. 


2x4 Ou e e Outside of Government buying the movement of gourd 
* r material is more than 60 percent off from last year, and fully 
Specialty. Dimension 75 percent below the normal years before the war. Last 
month the cost of improvements in this city for which permits 
were taken out was $328,310, which compares with $926,795 


Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. for August, 1917, and with $1,328,490 for August, = 
° There is, however, more lumber going into other channels, 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. and while there is such a conspicuous let-up in the demand 
for material heretofore consumed in civilian improvements 
fine siege ade eat a and business enterprises, a market is found without much 








effort for about all the lumber that can be cut under existing 
labor conditions, for direct and indirect Government uses. 
There is no indication of an early change in this trend of 


trade, and while there have been accumulations of stocks of 
M IS SI S S I P P if some woods since they were so badly cut into by the rush to 
get in in advance of the raise of freight rates, the situation 
of earlier in the year is assuming shape again, as for instance 
last month’s change in the condition of unsold stocks of oak, 
the most important of the hardwoods in volume of movement 


and among the leaders in price. These stocks again show a 
decrease, and together with cottonwood, beech, cypress, elm 


7 
j and walnut, among the other leading hardwoods, support the 
Long Heavy Timbers assertion of many lumber manufacturers that the whole in- 











dustry is reverting to the situation of more closely sold-up 
stocks, 

The price situation is even more encouraging than the 
change in the condition of stocks. Taking 1-inch stocks for 
comparison, and the averages from actual sales during the last 
month are higher than those for July. In quartered white 
oak the increases range from $2 to $14, quartered red oak 
from $3 to $9, plain white oak from $2 to $4, plain poplar 
from $1 to $3, panel and wide No. 1 poplar from $3 to $8, 
poplar siding from $2 to $5, poplar dimension strips from $2 
to $7, basswood from $2 to $7, plain chestnut from $1 to $5, 
maple from $1 to $10, walnut $5, cherry $10, birch from $4 
to $5, ash from $3 to $12. The only wood to show generally 
lower range of prices is cottonwood with averages $1 to $2 
lower, while gum is irregular, some grades being down from 
$1 to $3 and others up from $1 to $5. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 3.—Saginaw builders, thru the Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange, are putting on a campaign to induce their em- 
ployees to accept part of their pay in thrift stamps. 


Joseph W. Fordney, prominent lumberman and _ protec- 
tionist was nominated for congressman from the eighth dis- 
trict for the eleventh time at the primary election last week. 

Bay City war plants are having great trouble getting labor 
to carry out their Government contracts. Common laborers 
are extremely scarce, 





(Concluded from Page 35) 


We have been engaged ' overcome by exhibiting them as ‘‘freaks’’ rather than 
: f : d ‘¢animals,’’ altho that would be rather hard on the or- 
in manu acturing an dinary monstrosities who have never murdered babes, out- 
catering to the Yellow raged helpless women or shown any other fruits of 


: 2 ‘“kultur.’? 
Pine trade for 36 yours. Would Raise Tariff Wall Against Huns 


The following contribution is submitted by a lumber- | 
man at St. Paul, Minn., who signs himself ‘‘ Yank’’: 


I have noticed your invitation to send contributions on 
“What Should Be Done with Germany” after the war. 
league of nations sworn not to trade with nicer will not 
be likely to hold out long. Self-interest, promoted by special 

H ROT inducements and lack of confidence between nations, will be 

likely to break up such an alliance. Already it has taken 

nearly four years of war to bind several nations into a unit 

FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI even where their national existence is at stake. On the other 

’ hand Germany gained her pyee! power thru the wealth her 

foreign trade brought her, a goodly percentage of which came 

thru her system of a high tariff to keep out foreign competi- 

tion and a combination of manufacturers who were prepared 

to sell at.a loss abroad when necessary to get control of a 

market, and recoup themselves by higher prices at home. 

Why should not all anti-German nations pass laws permitting 

poet yr a be raised against any nation that pursues such 
tactics 

In arranging for the future the Allies should make a 
treaty with Germany agreeing to protect her against foreign 
military aggression, but allowing her no navy and only enough 
military strength to take care of her internal affairs. Ger- 
many hes shown the world that it is not safe to let her 
carry fire arms. Should Germany show signs of not keeping 
such a military agreement then propaganda should go the 
rounds at once not to buy any German goods. 

I would suggest a solution of the question of what to do 
with the kaiser and his idiot sons by relating an incident that 
occurred many years ago. P. T. Barnum, the famous show- 
man, had charge of the Connecticut State Fair at Bridgeport. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 











tog ¥ ellow Pine v-« 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12”, 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8x10”. Dimension, random lengths. 
ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 







Planing Mill Products WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


In spite of extensive advertising the attendance was light 
and a large financial loss seemed certain. At this juncture 
a pickpocket was caught in the act of robbing a visitor. 
Barnum got possession of the culprit, put him in one of his 
animal cages and advertised the show thruout the State. 
Crowds came to see the criminal and the fair was a big suc- 
cess financially. Why not treat the kaiser and his sons like- 
wise, and send them all over Lg world as the “Greatest 
(Im)moral Show of the Ages” Admission fees earned 
during the balance of their lives = total a large sum of 
money, which should be given to the countries they have 
devastated, particularly Serbia and Belgium. 


Other Original Suggestions Are Offered 


A Wisconsin lumberman maps out a program for the 
post-war treatment of those responsible for it which at 
least possesses the merit of originality, tho the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN fears that some features of it conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, which forbids the 
infliction of ‘‘cruel and unusual’’ punishments. His sug- 
gestions follow: 


I have read with much interest the articles in your valued 
publication on the general subject of “What Should Be Done 
with Germany?” It is a good thing for the Germans that I 
am not likely to be called upon to determine what should be 
done with them. Several methods of punishing them for their 
outrages on civilization have occurred to me but I have 
discarded them all as being entirely too mild. 

One was to furnish each Teuton with a Palm Beach suit 
and send them to Siberia for a winter vacation; another, to 
divest them of most of their raiment, arm them with fly 
swatters and let them undertake to exterminate the mos- 
quitoes in the summer resort region of northern Minnesota. 

An appropriate punishment for some of their intellectuals 
would be to furnish them with an inexhaustible supply of 
pencils and paper and let them figure out how to operate 
profitably a sawmill under present conditions. This form of 
punishment I think would come nearer being adequate than 
any other that has occurred to me. 











L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








8 
MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI While general conditions governing the sash and door 


EXPORTERS OF trade show no noticeable change some improvement, due to 
local or sectional factors, is noted here and there. Govern- 


Long @ ment work, embracing cantonment enlargements, hospitals, 
and other military buildings, as well as numerous large hous- 

Leaf e OW 1ne ing projects, calls for large quantities of sash and doors, 
and some general millwork as well. The increasing number 


of ships being built means enlarged demand from.that source 


Gang Sawed Ritt Flooring a Specialty for special millwork and interior finish of various kinds in 
addition to such items as doors and stairwork. 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Few residences, either city or country, are being built by 


individuals, as compared with other years, but there is a 
considerable repair work and remodeling going on, which 
compensates in some degree for the cessation of ordinary 
Cable Address, ‘’ Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi, house building. It must be remembered, also, that there is 
in the aggregate a tremendous amount of industrial housing 
under way, even apart from the great Government projects. 

There is hardly a factory town of from 5,000 population up, 
q especially if its factories are directly or indirectly engaged 


ean Westy Ms eG). _ in producing war material, where there are not from a dozen 
By et Go... 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.,Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 











to fifty or more houses being built, either by the manufac- 

a ae sel " turing companies themselves to be sold to employees, or 

i 4 nu b ev - ae ’ financed by independent local capital for the same purpose. 

{ ; m™m aA 4 Chicago manufacturers and jobbers report a marked in- 
i ‘ crease in business the last week or so, coming mostl 

; y from 

MANUFACTURERS OF the country yards. Reports from most other centers depict 


ELLOW PINE a dead level of dullness, only relieved here and there by 
allusion to special war orders placed or in prospect. “Or- 
FOR EXPORT AND 











} dinary building at a standstill” is the key phrase that sums 
i} DOMESTIC TRADE LU M BER up the situation in most cities. 
hi Window glass stocks at the factories are getting low. as 
: LOGTOWN, MISS, well as broken in sizes and qualities. It therefore is de- 





sirable to sort up stocks before the situation gets worse in 
that respect. Later in the year it may be difficult for the 














a jobbers to supply requirements. 
YE WwW Ti 
Saag imbers UPWARD TREND OF SASH COSTS SHOWN 
At the general meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door 
; Both Long and Shortleaf Association held in Chicago Aug. 21, an interesting report 
: was presented by F. J. Moss, of Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
' Poplar. Oak Ash Gum of the jobbers’ cost committee. Mr. Moss has since revised 
9 9 ? this report for publication, some of the most significant 
: AND OTHER HARDWOODS paragraphs being as follows: 
Straight and Mixed Care “Figuring the total cost of the lumber consumed for a 
3 given period of 1917 and then estimating the cost of the 
T B e Ackerman, same lumber on Aug. 1, 1918, we find the increase to be 81.4 
ims e ulnn, Mississippi. percent. We also find that the cost of kiln drying and 
handling the lumber has increased 10 percent, and that for 
== every hour of machine time in fabricating the lumber the 














actually increased wages paid to the operative, as against 
last year, is 9 cents an hour, and that for every hour of 

IN FOREST LAND § Has bar 2 earecsl eras tet hove bench time in finishing the inereased wage paid to bench 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH prs pe edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. mechanics is 9.4 cents an hour. Thus we show the exact 
increase in the prime costs exactly where it occurs. Nine 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago cents is not much, but 9 cents a man for nine hours is 81 



























cents a day, or $250 a year, for each man, and this applies 
on jobbing as well as on manufacturing labor. 


“There is also an increased cost in the balance of the 
factory operation covered by factory burden, and where the 
amount distributed on the productive man-hour basis to 
cover factory burden has remained fairly stationary for a 
number of years the increased cost of labor and supplies 
now renders it necessary, in order to cover costs, to add 
6.5 cents an hour on machine time and 7.4 cents an hour on 
bench time to our figures of one year ago. 

“The various classes of products of the factory will of 
course be affected differently, according to the lumber and 
labor entering into them, but the aggregate of all is some- 
what startling; and the results, to those who are not in 
touch with the situation, will be surprising and disappoint- 
ing, as it must be manifest to all that the selling price has 
not advanced proportionately with the increased costs.” 

Discussing the commercial burden, the report estimates 
the Increase at 10 percent, and says: 

“if it cost 15 to 18 percent to do business in 1917, and 
we now have a 10 percent increase in our commercial ex- 
pense, plus the increased factory cost, and add to this the 
greatly reduced production per man hour by reason of the 
labor turnover and the quality of labor obtainable, we can 
form an idea of the advance that should be made in our 
selling schedule on a similar volume of business, 

“Then contemplate a shrinkage in volume of business of 
50 to 75 percent, with but little reduction in fixed expense, 
and the cost of doing business will increase so that the 
former basis of 15 to 18 percent will be doubled and possibly 
trebled.” 


REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS AFTER SOUTHERN TRADE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 2.—West Coast manufacturers are 
pushing the opportunities offered them for competing 
with cypress and southern pine in this market. The fir 
concerns made the opening wedge for other than the upper 
grades, and now the redwood manufacturers are making 
an aggressive effort to enter this field. Within the Jast 
week the second carload of redwood lattice has been 
shipped to St. Louis. Both were sold to sash and door 
concerns. The latest car contained 600,000 feet of 144” in 
6 to 24’ lengths. This is an unusually large car. in addi- 
tion to this, two carloads of redwood have been sold to a 
cabinet manufacturer, to be used in the building of ice 
cream cabinets. 

Since the announcement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that considerable common fir had oeen sold in. this market 
and following that that the Weyerhaeuser interests would 
open an office in St. Louis, considerable interest is being 
shown by west Coast concerns in — possibilities of ex- 
tending their business to St. Lo 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—Hlaborate plans are under way for the further 
development of Tacoma harbor to care for the business ex- 
pected to result from the Siberian and Far Eastern situation. 
A campaign for a port commission to have charge of the 
building of the port has been begun during the last week and 
a committee of thirty-three prominent citizens named to look 
into the subject and prepare a report relative to the best and 
quickest action that can be had. Largely increased warehouse 
and dock facilities are now badly needed and must be arranged 
at once. Offerings of freight are reported very large and 
beyond the capacity of the port to handle, while the Govern- 
ment also is seeking warehouse facilities. The general com- 
mittee will report to the city council as quickly as it can come 
to a decision. 

The State Industrial Welfare Commission is in session this 
week considering minimum wages for women. The unions 
demanded a wage scale of $16 to $18 a week and double time 
for Sundays and holidays instead of $10, while employers 
are admitting that a large increase in the minimum wage for 
women is necessary, due to living costs. Woodworking facto- 
ries are employing women on a large scale, one having be- 
tween thirty-five and forty now. All lines of industry are 
affected. After an all-day debate the conference agreed on 

13.20. 

' Representatives of the leading employers of the State have 
been called to a conference Sept. 4 to be held by the State 
Industrial insurance Commission. Accidents in industries in 
the State have increased from 18,168 in the ten months of the 
last fiscal year to 22,136 for ten months of the present fiscal 
year. The meeting is to discuss primarily merit rating based 
on standards of safety and also to make corrections in the 
classification of industries. 

Gilbert Buckingham, general manager of the Tide Water 
Crossarm & Conduit Manufacturing Co., which recently started 
a plant in operation in Tacoma, last week met his brother, 
Abel, whom he had not seen for forty-five years. Both born 
in Michigan, Abel leaving home for Nebraska when Gilbert 
was six years old, they had not met until in Tacoma the other 
day, where Abel was attending the G. A. R. convention. The 
Tide Water. Co., which began operations not long ago, is 
finding a large demand for its products. 

Among new members of the Limit Club, composed of 
persons taking $1,000 in War Savings stamps, is J. A. Gabel, 
president of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma Building. 
Only 200 of the gold buttons were allotted to Tacoma for this 
campaign. . 

Ocean terminals at Tacoma, including those of the Northern 
‘Pacific and Milwaukee railroads, are being placed under one 
management as a result of the railroad consolidation under 
Government ownership. F. J. Alleman, of the Milwaukee, will 
have charge of import and export freight, and George H. Eva, 
of the Northern Pacific, of all domestic freight. 


BEND, ORE. 


Aug. 31.—R. A. Booth, of Eugene, Ore., and A. C. Dickson, 
general manager of the Booth-Kelley Lumber Co., spent 
‘several days in the timber in central Oregon in the vicinity of 
Bend. Mr. Booth has been negotiating for the sale of a timber 
tract of 87,000 acres of good pine timber between Bend and 
Klamath Falls, and should a deal eventually be made it will 
be the most extensive of any timber transfer in many years. 
The tract contains about 2,000,000,000 feet. R.A. Booth and 
associates own the Oregon Land & Livestock Co., which has 
title to the tract. } 

T. A. McCann, general manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, has just returned from a trip to Portland, where he 
was in attendance at the central council meeting of the Loyal 
legion of Loggers and Zambermen which had a four-days’ 
session there with Col. ‘Brice P. Disque. Representatives 
from twelve districts, now embraced in the scope of the Loyal 
Legion, were present. 

The new planing mill at the lumber plant of the Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Co. at Wendling, replacing the planer destroyed 
by fire several months ago, is now in full operation. This 
plant is driven entirely by electricity and each machine has 
an individual motor. The electric plant which will operate 
the sawmill as well as the planing mill has just been installed. 

Donald G. Conn, of Minneapolis, traffic manager of the 
Shevlin lumber interests, has been spending a few days at 
Bend, returning east by way of Spokane. H. A. Gillis, from 
the Minneapolis office, arrived in Rend last week to take the 
place of traffic manager here of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
recently vacated by Ash Houston, who enlisted in the marines. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—The freight situation in this territory has a 
number of interesting features, together with dampening 
prospects, reports Joseph A. Boettner, placed by the Govern- 
ment in charge of car distribution among FEverett’s fir and 
cedar mills. For a short time following Director General 
McAdoo’s merging of freight lines owned by the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
roads. naturally there occurred considerable difficulty in 
remodeling the service under a single administrative head in 
the local fleld, taking care of all employees and generally in 
unscrambling an unique situation in railroading. However, 
Mr. Boettner states that freight onerations are now running, 
so far as management is concerned. on a normal basis. 

There is a pronounced car shortage that may be expected 
to continue an indefinite time. This condition will not inter- 
fere with Government orders, for the railroads will give 
ample support to cantonment, shipyard and railroad orders. 
as a matter of course, as this is a win-the-war measure; but 
80 far as cedar mills are concerned, Mr. Boettner declares : 
“It does not look good for shingle men.” According to this 
local authority in freight handling the fall car shortage is at 
hand, as wheat is beginning to move freely: empties are 
being rushed to the wheat zones. Similar rush orders are 
causing the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific lines 
to send a hundred empty box cats a day to the Wenntchee and 
the Yakima fruit centers which are served, respectively, by 
these two roads. Railroads have received explicit orders to 
give nerishable goods nreference. 

Cedar mills see little encouragement ahead. The F. K. 
Baker Lumber & Shingle Co.. reports that altho a better tone 
‘to the order market is noted than a week ago, prices witnessed 
to imnrovement. The company states that it would have 
been able to onerate two weeks on listed orders, had not the car 
shortage made shipments impossible. William. Hulbert, owner 
of this nlant, who is snending a vacation at his summer camp 
at Sandy Point, Whidby. Island, will not continue proposed 
expensive improvements in his mill until some daylight can be 
Seen in market and shipning conditions. 

The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., another of Everett's 
Prominent cedar mills, and the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Merators of three large mills, two in Everett and one in 
Anacortes, savs that while the present week is somewhat 
er in orders, there is no price improvement. The car 
age, the managers explain, naturally will stiffen shingle 





prices, but without cars to fill orders, such advancement 
would not be profitable to the mills. As viewed by the first 
named company, the shingle game is a day-to-day proposition, 
nor can owners tell what a day may bring forth. 

Peter L. Kearns, a millwright employed in Mill B, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has received a first lieutenancy in 
the United States Guards, composed of former regular army 
men. Altho Mr, Kearns is forty-eight years old and has seen 
much service with the regular cavalry and infantry and the 
militia, he wanted to get into the big fight. He will leave 
Everett Monday for San Francisco. 

Swampers are at work clearing a recently acquired bit of 
river frontage for the Canyon Lumber Co. The company 
intends to enlarge the log pond to make impossible delays 
previously encountered during freshet seasons. This company 
reports rail orders for general yard business scarce, altho 
the mill is busy with plenty of Government cutting. 

The Heybrook Lumber Co., an interior plant on the line of 
the Great Northern not far from Index, is doing its part to 
speed up airplane work. The Heybrook people are shipping 
their cants to Vancouver, Wash. 

William Rogers, formerly superintendent of the Waite 
Lumber Co., with a plant near Granite Falls, is now in the 
Marine service, stationed at Mare Island. 

Charles Shary, at one time order clerk in the shipping 
department of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., now second lieu- 
tenant at Camp Lewis, is in Everett on a ten-days’ furlough. 
Young Shary was drafted for service almost a year ago, 
Mayor D. D. Merrill, of the local board, saw in the young 
millman a bright fellow and placed Shary in charge of the 
small contingent of forty men sent to the training camp at 
American Lake. By applying himself the young man rose 
from the ranks. 

Fir mills of Everett anticipate receiving orders for their 
quota of the 24,000,000 feet of cantonment stock being placed 
by the Government for construction work at Camp Grant, 
near Rockford, III. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 31.—Yard trade in northern Montana has dropped off 
to a marked degree, mostly on account of entire crop failures 
in many sections and partial crop failures in others. This, 
in addition to the Government’s program of suggesting as 
little building as possible, has reduced the buying by retail 
lumber dealers to about one-fourth of normal, and there 
are no hopes for a continuation of buying to any extent 
until another crop is assured. Nearly all the mills are run- 
ning, some of them night and day, but they are short handed, 
especially in the woods; but this is not unusual as the labor 
shortage is felt all over the country. 

The A. L. Jordan Lumber Co., of Columbia Falls, Mont., 
which really is in the Kalispell group, has affiliated with the 
box bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Jordan, president of the company, reports having his 
order files pretty well filled with box business. 

Henry L. Karrick, lumber buyer of Seattle, has been in 
northwestern Montana for a week, and while in Kalispell he 
spent considerable time at the different lumber manufacturers’ 
plants in this district. 

H. E. Brown, for many years identified with the Northern 
Cedar Co., has associated himself with N. Sherer, of Libby, 
Mont., and they are building a sawmill at Port Hill, near 
the border line in Idaho. They will make a specialty of 
sawing ties and dimension. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 31.—There is a strong market on all lumber of the 
grades and dimensions that are in demand for special construc- 
tion work. Fir prices are firm on the material coming into this 
city, with small dimension stuff selling at $1 to $2 under 
the Government price, and all other sizes going at the full 
price. Every Government agency is in the market for quan- 
tities of fir, including the Federal Shipping Board, the Rail- 
road Administration, the navy yards and the different indus- 
tries engaged on Government contracts. While most of such 
business is now filled direct from the mills, the San Fran- 
cisco wholesalers are keeping busy. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club there was 
a very optimistic feeling. A good volume of business was 
reported by the members present. The matter of new terms 
for California shipments from the northwestern mills will 
probably be settled at the next meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Postal cards have been sent out 
to the various mills to secure their views. In the meantime 
local wholesalers are still selling cargo shipments under 
List 7, altho most of them quote at so much per thousand 
feet at the mill and add the water freight. On rail ship- 
ments they quote on rail discount sheet No. 23, which is 
used by the fir mills. 

The redwood lumber mills are well supplied with orders and 
are cutting to the best of their ability with the supply of 
labor now available. Specials are in good demand and the 
lower grades move well, according to recent reports. There 
are indications of a fall demand coming on at the yards, 
altho it may not be a heavy one. Eastern rail orders are 
being filled promptly. Redwood ties, both hewed and sawn, 
are in great demand at very good prices, An additional 
order for 1,000,000 feet dry clear redwood, for use as ceiling 
in the cabins of Government vessels built at Hog Island, has 
been distributed among the mills by the Redwood Emergency 
Committee, 

White and sugar pine manufacturers are cutting all the 
lumber possible under present conditions and are making 
good eastern shipments of uppers ete. Altho the eastern 
demand for shop continues to be slow, there are good sales of 
uppers, common and box. It is expected that most mills will 
operate until forced to close by the fall rains, provided they 
have labor enough. Possibly, a few of the small mills may 
close early, so as to move their season’s stock out before a 
possible winter car shortage interferes with shipping. 

Willis J. Walker, active vice president and general manager 
of the Red River Lumber Co., states that production is keep- 
ing up well at the Westwood plant, despite the comparative 
scarcity of labor. The men are perfectly willing to work 
ten hours with pay on the basis of eight hours as a day’s 
work. In the white and sugar pine lumber market, uppers, 
common and box are all right. Shop is slow, with a fair 
amount being produced. Little is being sold as shop, but a 
good deal is being cut into box shook. The rail situation is 
pretty fair, altho there are occasional delays in shipments, 
There are no heavy accumulations at the mills, Mr. Walker 
states that the Red River Lumber Co.’s big lumber shed at 
the Chicago yard, which was recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

In furtherance of the program for production of white 
pine airplane stock the following partly recently insnected 
the West Side Lumber Co.’s plant at Tuolumne and the 
Standard Lumber Co.’s camps in the Sierras: Kenneth Ross, 
assistant to John D. Ryan, chief of aircraft production; F. F. 
Sayre, president of the California Sugar & White Pine Co.; 
W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lumber Co.; C. R, 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of [ 
Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 
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Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Manufacturers 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 











Yellow Pine _ tor Les 
(ier: & Favre Yard Stock 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bidg. 





Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., itobctt: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 
Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
Gakep anal saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
——Manufacturers of.— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
o ~6 
e @ 


‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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~4 Box Factory Specials | 





200 M’ 4/4” No. 2 & No. 3 100 M’ 8/4” No, 3 Common 
Common Basswood Maple 
100 M’ 5/4” No. 2 & No. 3 275 M’ 5/4” No. 3 Common 
Gran Basswoo Birch 
200 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common 150 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common 
e Hemlock 
200 M’ 5/4” No. 3 Common 300 M’ 8/4” No. 3 Common 
Maple Hemlock 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixe 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 
Prompt ipment 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500.000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
{ car 6 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100.000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
00. * 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100.000’ 4/4 No. | Common Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 


Sap) 
000° 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
.000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common Oak 
* 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 
000’ 8/4 No. I Oak 
* 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
* 8/4 Ne. 2 Common Plain Oak 


Any omoust Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
% 16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 





















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers 
Association 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage office: 813 Menadneck Bleck. 


Maple—Beech-Elm-Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


89M ft. 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 

32M ft. 11/16x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

90M ft. 11/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 

45M ft. 183/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 

150M ft. 5/4” No. 8 Common Basswood 

50M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

100M ft. 5/4” No, 3 Common Beech 

200M ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

75M ft. 12/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 6/4" No. 8 Common Elm 

40M ft. 8/4” No. 8 Common Elm 

100M ft. 12/4” No. 3 Common Maple 

25M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr, Red and White Oak 
10M ft. 8/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Ogk 
5M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 





Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.."“wicn.” 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


guring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Wisdom, sales manager of the Red River Lumber Co., and 
C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

The new dry kiln which is being built at Tuolumne for the 
West Side Lumber Co. by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will be completed about the middle of Septem- 
ber, according to present expectations. Davis & Heller, the 
local contractors, have had a construction gang of more than 
fifty men at work since June 24. The kiln js built of rein- 
forced concrete and consists of five units, which are neces- 
sary to make up the complete plant. It will be put into 
operation as soon as completed. One important use to which 
this improved type of kiln will be put is the drying of white 
pine airplane stock for the United States Government. 

White pine lumber and box shook are now being turned out 
at the new sawmill on the Berg property, near Georgetown. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., this 
city, says the general yard business in California shows some 
signs of improvement as fall approaches, tho there is “noth- 
ing to brag about’ as yet. There is an active demand here for 
Nos. 1 and 2 vertical grain fir flooring, but there is consider- 
able difficulty in getting straight carload lots. His firm is 
getting very good service, considering present conditions, 
from fir mills in Oregon. The Willamette Valley mills have 
not overlooked the California retail dealers. The redwood 
tie business is very good on both sawn and split, the latter 
being quoted at $28 on cars, f. o. b. shipping point. On 
Aug. 28 the I. M. Johnson mill, which recently completed 
its cut at Cromberg, on the Western Pacific Railway, began 
operation o1 Government timber. The Wendling-Nathan Co, 
is interested in this mill, which has a capacity of 30.000 feet 
a day, and which will be of considerable assistance in filling 
orders for car shipments. It is now running largely on red 
fir and white pine tie orders. A cut of about 2,000,000 feet 
is expected this season. 

Walter Bloom, head of the Bloom Lumber Co., operating a 
redwood mill at Harrison on Pescadero Creek, states 3,000,000 
feet of lumber has been cut this season and shipped to San 
Francisco, via the Ocean Shore Railway. Altho the lumber 
has to be hauled by auto trucks a distance of 17 miles to 
the railroad, it is disposed of at a fair profit. The mill will 
close down for the season in September. 

M. K. Lauden, of the San Francisco sales office, says the 
Little River Lumber Co.’s redwood mill is cutting steadily, 
with a daily output of about 65,000 feet, and is making good 
shipments on the steamer Washington. A large stock of 
clear is being air dried, from which eastern shipments will 
be made from time to time. Some ties are being cut. 

The M, A. Burns Lumber Co., this city, is offering its entire 
properties in Shasta County for sale, either as a whole or in 
seven parcels. Included in the list are: Three thousand 
acres of land, lying west of Castella, with about 27,000,000 
feet of timber; twelve miles of logging railroad with a num- 
ber of logging cars and two locomotives; seven logging don- 
keys and a quantity of logging gear; a band sawmill at 
Castella; a planing mill; box factory and dry kiln. The 
plant was operated for some years, but has been closed down 
during the present season. Sealed bids are to be addressed 
to G. W. Brainard, secretary of the Board of Trade, San 
Francisco, up to Sept. 14. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., who is visiting the city office, states that altho labor is 
scarce about 2,500,000 feet of redwood lumber is being cut 
monthly, with a good supply of steam schooners for ship- 
ments. The lower grades are moving freely and not many 
clears are accumulating. Domestic ties are being sawed. 

Captain BH. A. Selfridge, president of the California Red- 
wood Association, who spent the last month in this city, has 
left for Washington, D. C., where he will remain for some 
time in connection with his duties as a member of the 
National Defense Board. He stopped over two days in 
Chicago on his way East. Captain Selfridge’s wife and 
daughter will follow him to Washington. 

Sidney M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., has 
returned from the east after spending a long time in New 
York, on business connected with the shipping interests. 
W. R. Hewitt, consulting engineer of the firm, is still in New 
Yerk, after having visited Washington. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—Conditions in eastern Washington have been 
very quiet for the last week. Retail sales are few, as there is 
practically no building going on and a general weakening of 
prices is noticed. It is expected that these conditions will be 
remedied in October, when a strengthening of the market is 
looked for, 

Reports given out during the week show a quantity of 
lumber going east. The shipments are mostly of timber from 
the western part of Washington. 

J. M. Richards, of this city, has opened offices in the Old 
National Bank Building. He will deal exclusively in whole- 
sale lumber. Before taking up his new line, Mr. Richards 
was manager of the Idaho White Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency. 

Owing to the scarcity of labor the St. Maries Lumber Co. 
was obliged to take off its night crew recently, having operated 
two shifts only a short time. A little later, when the work of 
harvesting in the Inland Empire is over, the company expects 
to resume a night shift, according to William Kroll, president 
of the company. The plant, which is at St. Maries, Ida., 
sixty-five miles east of Spokane on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, is one of the most modern sawmill 
plants in the Inland Empire and turns out about 100,000 
feet of lumber a day of eight hours, while under the old 
10-hour day the output was around 120,000 feet a day. Mr. 
Kroll states that the company expects to manufacture about 
25.900 ONO to 80,000,000 feet this year, of which 80 percent 
will be Idaho white pine, and had it not been for the labor 
scarcity it would have cut from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
this year. The company does its own logging by railroad and 
flume to the St. Joe River, from a tract of very fine pine 
timber. It has on hand at present about 14,000,000 feet of 
logs and also a stock of about 20,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which 1,500,000 feet is in sheds. The les are looked after 
at the mill office at St. Maries by Charles Kroll, son of 
President Kroll. He has had an extended experience in 
marketing lumber from the Inland Empire, having been en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business in Spokane, and in 
buying mill cuts for some years prior to the beginning of the 
operations of the St. Maries Lumber Co. 

Cc. P. Lindsay, of Lindsay Bros. Co., cedar producers is 
visiting Minneapolis, Chicago, and eastern lumber and pole 
centers, His brother, BE. A. Lindsay has been taking an 
auto trip to Portland, Bend, Klamath Falls and Crater Lake, 
Ore., for the past three weeks. 

A large quantity of Inland Empire pine is going into 
matchblock material this year. At Mead, Wash., about 
ten miles east of Spokane, the recently organized Gardner- 
Wooley Lumber Co, ts running a single circular mill double 
shift cutting matchblock stock. This company is made up 
of George L. Gardner and Verner 8S. Wooley. Mr. Gardner 
was for years manager of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., and 
its successor, the Great Northern Lumber Co., at Leaven- 
worth, Wash., and Mr. Wooley was manager of the Diamond 
Match Co., Chico, Cal., for a number of years, going to 


Baker, Ore., a year or so ago to take charge of the Oregon 
Lumber Co.’s operation there. Prior to his coming West 
about ten years ago, he was buyer in the North for the old 
E. 8. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. Both men are well 
known to the lumber trade. The company was organized 
last spring, and has offices in the Peyton block, Spokane. 

Neil Burrell, of the Newton-Burrell Cedar Co., Spokane, 
states that his concern has a good stock of posts and poles 
in eastern Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Colum- 
bia, and is enjoying a very fair trade. His associate, H. 
P. Newton, is also connected with the Warner-Newton Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and has just returned to 
Spokane from a brief visit in Grand Rapids. 

E. TT. Chapin, president of E. T. Chapin Co., producers of 
cedar poles and posts is visiting the Chicago and St. Louis 
offices of his concern this week. The E. T. Chapin Co. is 
represented in Chicago by George C. Eggers, with offices in 
the Gaff Building, and at St. Louis by Fred Gleave, located 
in the Railway Exchange Building. Mr. Gleave was form- 
erly auditor of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Wash. 
Mr. Chapin reports having an excellent stock of cedar poles. 
The demand for poles this year has been light owing to the 
war conditions making it difficult for new power, telephone 
and light lines to be started. The post demand has been 
very good. 

The Northern Cedar Co., of which H. J. Searl is man- 
ager, with offices in the Paulson Building, Spokane, is clos- 
ing its office at Sand Point, Ida. Hereafter its entire office 
force will be in Spokane. H. E. Brown, who has been super- 
intendent in charge of shipping and manufacturing for the 
company for the last fifteen years, leaves Sept. 1 to engage 
in getting out ties on his own account at Porthill, Ida. 
Mr. Searl reports a fine business in cedar products so far 
this year, particularly in posts, of which his company has a 
good stock. The company is operating its camp thruout the 
summer this year. 

The Diamond Match Co. has the construction of its match- 
block plant at Spokane now well under way and expects to 
have it in operation in about a month. The Ohio Match 
Co. announces that it also will locate a matchblock plant 
here, and when both are in operation it will afford a local 
market for considerable pine and should have a steadying 
effect on the lumber market. 

F. W. Lewis, general sales manager of Blackwell & Pan- 
handle Lumber Companies, with offices in the Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, is advising all their customers and 
prospective purchasers of lumber to fill out a blank, fur- 
nished by them, giving data regarding the uses to which 
the lumber is to be put, if for Government work, giving 
the name of the contractor, the departmental numbers and 
the priority certificates. If not for Government work the 
name of the ultimate user, character of product and the 
relation of the material thereto is asked. The Blackwell 
Lumber Co, is operating days only at Coeur d’ Alene and 
Fernwood, Ida. The Panhandle Lumber Co, is running its 
plant at Ione, Wash., night and day, but the plant at Spirit 
Lake, Ida., runs days only. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—The great need for machinists in the Pacific 
American Fisheries’ ship yards in this city has led to the 
importation of men from St. Paul, Minneapolis and Des 
Moines. Others will arrive later from eastern points. It is 
likely that the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. will also require 
machinists in some number, as it is increasing its force by 
several hundred men. 

Some of the finest logs in the Northwest are being received 
in this city from the new camp of the Puget Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. Daily shipments are about twenty-five cars and 
it is planned to maintain this volume during the rest of the 
year. Much of the stock is being converted into airplane 
stock, of which the company has cut many millions of feet 
during the last year. 

Thru the enterprise of Blaine citizens that city will retain 
the J. H. Parker shingle mill. This is driven by electricity 
and is one of the most modern plants in the Northwest, but 
with the death of Mr. Parker there was danger of the mill 
being sold and dismantled. Headed by C. P. Wyatt, a dozen 
business men bought the mill and plan to conduct it on a 
coéperative vasis. 

Cheap electrical power for the operation of lumber and 
shingle mills and other industrial plants is promised Belling- 
ham by Mayor Ole Hanson, of Seattle, who this week 
informed a prominent resident of Bellingham that this power 
will be forthcoming if the next State legislature empowers 
municipalities to operate utilities outside their boundaries. 
The power will be generated so cheaply, the mayor intimated, 
that capital will be attracted, to Bellingham and a greater 
development of industries is practically certain to follow 
The plant will be installed within a few miles of Bellingham, 
on the Skagit River. 

Thomas R. Barles, vice president of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co., has returned from a sojourn at the Sol 
Duc Hot Springs, on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Captain Sill, of the United States Army, this week made 
arrangements for the establishment in this city of a military 
training camp for civilians to be held from Sept. 16 to 29. 
The board of education granted the use of a site and offered 
to permit the use of the Whatcom high school gymnasium and 
cafeteria for billeting and feeding the men in training. The 
camp will be limited to sixty men. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—The fir mills need orders on side lumber and 
common stuff, and they are prepared for a gradual turn 
upward. There is a feeling of relief that August, which 
always is dull, is at last in the discard, and there is a con- 
viction that with the crop harvested and the first sacks of 
fall grain at last rolling improved conditions will be at hand. 
In fact, the week closes with the market perceptibly improved, 
being a bit more active than six days ago. While shingle 
territory is disclosing car shortage in isolated spots, the 
tightening-up process does not appear to have affected lum- 
ber. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports an 
abundance of freight cars, thru which the mills are able 
to make prompt deliveries of both Government and commer- 
cial business, All in all, it is apparent that the market has 
at last hit the steady upgrade. 

The labor problem, which is with the manufacturer for- 
ever, continues bad. Millmen feel keenly the competition of 
the ship yards, where common labor is so short that some of 
the Seattle plants announce that they would be able to put 
on 500 men any day such a force might appear. At the 
yards men come and go in swarms; and when bids become 
competitive a margin of 30 cents in a day’s wages is 4 
decisive factor. Exactly that condition arose a few days 
ago at a local yard, which hung up $4.65 for bolters, with 
the result that men came by scores from other yards. In two 
days the wage was cut to $4.35, where it still stands as the 
uniform rate for that class of work. The yard making the 
advance gained for the time being—and it lost a considerable 
number when the men learned of the cut. This incident 
shows what the loggers and the millmen face in the com 
petition of the ship yards. 
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A distinct compliment has been paid to W. B. Nettleton, 
manager of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, in his appointment 
to the Federal labor board for the State. The board has in 
charge the important work of unifying labor and promoting 
speed and efficiency in the Government work. Mr. Nettleton 
is well qualified to render service to the administration ; he 
is a large employer of labor and understands conditions 
thoroly. 

F. A. Diekhoff, representing the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of saws, with headquarters at the New 
York City office, was recently in Seattle for a few days, visit- 
ing with Robert R. Fox, manager of the Seattle house of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co. From here Mr. Diekhoff went 
to San Francisco to sail on a Pacific Mail liner for the Orient, 
where he expects to spend considerable time in the interests 
of the company. Mr. Diekhoff has visited the Orient before 
for the Simonds people and is familiar with trade in that 
part of the world. 

Edward W. Blood, who has had charge of the western 
branch of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., with headquarters 
in Seattle, during the last year, has been called in the draft 
and has gone to a training camp near Boston. The affairs of 
the S. A. Woods Machine Co. on the Pacific coast will be 
looked after by Ike Trahan, who has been in the east and 
South for the company for many years. He is expected to 
arrive in Seattle soon after Sept. 1. 

Alex. Davis, a popular young lumberman who for the last 
year or two has been with the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., in the buying and selling end, was among 
the young men who went to Camp Lewis this week as a 
member of the national army. He is a nephew of Dwight H. 
Davis, the Washington (D. C.) representatiye of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Dean Glenn, buyer for the Thompson Yards (Inc.), Minne- 
apolis, Minn., spent some time on the north Coast and in the 
Inland Empire recently. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 31.—The week has been unimportant except for the 
distribution among Grays Harbor mills of their share of a 
Jovernment order of 14,372,000 feet of lumber for canton- 
ments. This amount distributed thruout the State of Wash- 
ington means only a dab to each mill. Local demand has im- 
proved by a building boom thruout Aberdeen especially, caused 
by the demand for housing facilities for the ship yard workers 
‘who must be provided for during the coming winter if they 
are to stay here. Contracts have been left for at least fifty 
houses. 

This week has also been featured by the launching of the 
steamer Brookfield, the 3,800-ton twin screw vessel of the 
Ward type which was sent off the ways at the Grays Harbor 
Motorship yards. Mrs. J. Schubach, mother of A. Schubach, 
of Seattle, president of the Grays Harbor Motorship yards, 
was sponsor. The Brookfield is the ninth steamer launched 
at these yards for the Government, and gives the yards a lead 
of one vessel over the Grant Smith-Porter yards. The race 
between the corporations has been a feature of the Govern- 
ment ship building program on Grays Harbor. The Grant 
Smith-Porter company will launch another vessel next month 
and then the two yards will be on an equal footing again. 

It is not now expected that the Northwestern Lumber Co.’s 
mill in Hoquiam, burned some time ago, will be completely 
rebuilt before Jan, 1 of the coming year. While the frame 
of the mill is near completion, delivery of the machinery, 
owing to wartime conditions, is delayed and it will not be 
here for installation before December. In the meantime, 
however, the mill company is turning out airplane spruce 
stock, receiving the lumber from its camps ready for putting 
thru the planing mill. 

Starting of the barracks for the Donavan Lumber Co. was 
another matter of interest in lumber circles. The barracks 
as heretofore stated is to be one of the finest in the Pacific 
coast country. The contract for the labor alone means an 
expenditure of over $2,000. The cost of the building will be 
between $6,000 and $7,000. 

Lumbermen and ship yard men are decidedly “up against it” 
in the matter of labor. The shortage in the ship yards and 
lumber mills and camps is extremely acute and much adver- 
tising is done to induce men to work. Business men have 
offered to give a part of the time to help forward the ship 
building program and up-country merchants have offered to 
work on night shifts if they can be provided with transporta- 
tion, which is being arranged for. Several hundred workers, 
it is thought, will thus be obtained in the smaller towns 
among the business men. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 3——The mill of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co, at 
Brainerd shut down for repairs, after a fire which did con- 
siderable damage last week. Repairs will be made as quickly 
as possible, so logs on hand can be sawn before the river 
freezes. The mill is being used to saw up deadhead logs. 

RB. J. Bourdeaux, of the Panama Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Olympia, Wash., was here recently visiting with lumbermen. 
He is making a trip by automobile all the way to the east. 

Peter Mintener, of the Mintener Lumber Co., who has been 
in California for several months and now is making his home 
there, is in Minneapolis on a visit looking after business 
matters, 

H. S. Sine, in charge of sales at Chicago for the Lindsley 
Bros.’ Co., of Spokane, was here last week looking over the 
white cedar situation. 

N. A. Gladding, sales manager of FE. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), 
Saw manufacturers at Indianapolis, was here last week in- 
Specting the company’s local branch, and went on to the 
Pacific coast. 

I. N. La Points, who has charge of the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co.'s operations on the Canadian Northern Rail- 
road, has recovered from an operation for which he went to 
Rochester, Minn. He made a brief visit at the company’s 
office on his way back to work last week. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 3—Commercial lumber business here is better than 
for some weeks because there is more lumber moving outside 
the Government requisites. Altho this city is not free from 
embargoes, there is considerable lumber coming in, and some 
of the yards have been able to fill many old orders and still 
have a little left. Others still have old orders to fill, and 
hew ones offered which they can not fill. Some items for 
Government use are scarce, and the supply is far behind. 
The general demand for lumber, which died down during 
the dull months of summer and which many thought would 
hot improve until after the war, shows signs of reviving 
already. The conditions in men and material are still as 

d as they were, or worse. Nobody seems to know just 
_ business conditions will be when the war is over, but 
all want to be among the first on the job when the change 
takes place, 
oovernment activity continues unabated, and most of the 
umber coming in here goes directly or very shortly to some 

vernment work. Another new one is talked of now, to 

& dwelling operation at Phillipsburg, N. J., where the 


erection of several hundred workmen’s houses are projected. 
Several ships were launched here during the last three days, 
and several more are nearly ready to slip into the water. 

The market generally is firm and prices are high. South- 
ern and North Carolina pine, which the Government is tak- 
ing so much of, lead in demand and scarcity. Outside these, 
the lower grades of white pine, spruce, hemlock, oak, ash, 
basswood and the fancy furniture woods are in demand far 
beyond the supply. 

During the previous Liberty Loan campaigns the lumber- 
men of this city have taken a leading part, and prepara- 
tions are being made to have them as well represented dur- 
ing the campaign for the fourth loan. Just what amount 
they will undertake to raise has not been determined, but 
it will probably be big, altho the local lumber and allied 
trades already have subscribed over two million dollars for 
Liberty bonds, aside from purchases of war savings stamps 
and thrift stamps. 

During the coming week, activity will start again at the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, and the Liberty Loan committee 
probably will be appointed at the meeting to be held on 


Thursday. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 3.—Pessimism and optimism seem to be “pushing each 
other around the stump” in Pittsburgh wholesale lumber 
circles. In the general market the difficulties of car supply 
have been less distracting but there has been an increasing 
worry over labor conditions at the mills and the necessarily 
slower movement of lumber to the markets. Draft influences 
have already been felt and it is beginning to impress the 
lumber manufacturer that he soon will be up against a very 
tangible and definite obstacle to production, with the men 
going to war from all over the country. 

Not only have building operations become almost inactive, 
even in emergency affairs, but there is less interest shown in 
regard to the continuance of work under way. This has been 
largely due to the shortage of labor everywhere. Last week 
it was announced that the great industrial improvements of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., near Allenport on the 
Monongahela River above Pittsburgh, had been postponed 
until after the war, These construction plans were of unusual 
size and required much lumber for the preliminary work. 
The only activity along building lines was in the closing of 
the negotiations for the site for ninety-five acres of fabricating 
steel shops for the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co, at 
Leetsdale, Pa., for rushing a ship fabricating shop up at 
once. New dwellings are to be built to care for the thousands 
of employees that will be needed there. 

The shortage of power for manufacturing purposes in the 
Pittsburgh district resulted last week in overloading a 20,000 
horsepower generator in a public service station and its 
being burned out, and thus, this week, and for two or three 
weeks more, no office building or store in Pittsburgh will be 
opened for business before 10 o’clock in the morning in order 
to take the peak load off the crippled power supply. This 
interfered with the normal order of business in lumber offices. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., reports that 
company’s wholesale business dwindling because of the price 
situation. The mills are getting a better car supply, he says, 
but there is a labor shortage now. This company has cut off 
all southern pine trade as useless pending an adjustment of 
the price question and is devoting its time to its own stecks. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is out of the city 
this week on a business trip. The company reports its mills 
running under difficulties that are standard at this time, 
which is a shortage of labor and a poor car service. The 
Germain Co. reports little change in the general situation. 
There is no disposition to give up any part of the fight for 
the wholesaler, and the formal recognition of the wholesaler 
of lumber as a national asset is regarded as the first step 
in the right direction. The Kendall Lumber Co. is maintain- 
ing Government prices on all its mill stocks and is not doping 
any wholesale busines to speak of. Reports of preparations 
of some of the smaller wholesale concerns going out of busi- 
ness until the conclusion of the war are becoming more 
frequent. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 3.—The selective draft for men from eighteen to, 
forty-five years of age will take in many men of prominence 
in lumber circles in the Tonawandas and speculation is rife 
as to whether they will be placed in active training or 
classified so that they may retain their present occupations. 

Lumber receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas are on the 
increase. Five vessels, the Buell, Winnipeg, Miztec, Pesh- 
tigo and Bradley, reported in today with full cargoes for 
local dealers, bringing the total receipts for the last week 
well up toward the 10,000,000-foot mark. 

Shipments of lumber by canal are active. Shippers are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to get stock forward 
by canal when rail shipments are subject to delays on ac- 
count of embargoes. Fleets leave the Tonawandas with 
stock nearly every day, consigned to Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, New York and other points in New York State. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 3.—Much new business is being offered, but a small per- 
centage only is being booked, most mills not having the stock 
on hand to ship. Others are booking an occasional order and 
putting the stock thru the dry kiln, and in that way are 
enabled to fill orders which otherwise would be impossible. 
The car supply is becoming worse each week, with many of 
the mills in this section reporting that they have had only 25 
percent of normal supply for the last two weeks. The mills 
that are suffering the most are those located on one line 
hauls, but mills located around the cities and having a number 
of lines to draw their supply from have very few complaints 
to make. 

Government business is still being booked in large volume, 
calling for all grades and sizes of 1-inch up to heavy mer- 
chantable timbers. Barge schedules are also very much in 
evidence, mills in this territory having booked four or five 
in the last week, and many more are expected in the next week 
or two as it is understood that the Government has sixty 
more schedules to place in the near future. There is a heavy 
demand for the larger timbers of the fleet schedule also, with 
dense merchantable largely being called for. 

Car material in all grades of siding, lining and decking are 
still heavily called for, orders for framing and sills also being 
booked in large numbers. Two- to 38-inch No. 1 leads in the 
movement of decking, with a steady call also for 2-fnch 
B&better. Flooring, ceiling and drop siding in all grades have 
a very good demand, the lower grades not moving as heavily 
as the upper grades. Bé&better surfaced, C surfaced and 
rough finished are all moving in limited volume. Fencing, 
shiplap and boards in all grades have a heavy call, with 
No, 2 leading. Number 3 is not moving so well, but prices 
hold to the maximum list. 

Dimension, both Nos, 1 and 2, is in excellent demand, but 
stocks on hand are very badly broken and the assortment 
could not be worse. Several mills have oversold on many 
items, while others report that several lengths and sizes are 
short. Several of the mills are putting all of their dimension 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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PINE || 609.614 Lumber Exchange, || specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
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Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop & Clears 


Let us quote you prices 
today on future needs. 


Verdi Lumber Co. 


Pverdie Verdi, Nevada 
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Loyalton, California 
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LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


— Manufacturers of — 


California White Pine 
Lumber & Box Shook 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads. 
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Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 


For Oil and Water. 


Redwood 722% 3tsvs,Stec* 


GET OUR PRICES. 

















Eastern 
Shioments! Frank P.Doe Lumber Co. 
Specialty. | No. 16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





stock thru the dry kilns and in that way are enabled to ship 
promptly. Number 3 dimension is not moving as well as 
heretofore. Timbers in all sizes are not being called for as 
heavily as for the last several weeks, most of the orders 
being booked in this section coming from the Government. 
Labor shows a steady decrease in this section, and negro 
women laborers are becoming more numerous weekly ; in fact, 
every industry is using women in every way possible. Build- 
ing permits are about the same as last week, and local trade 


is still large. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 3.—While some shippers report the hardwood market 
as temporarily quiet and declare that shipments have been 
held up, in some instances by wire, it now develops that 
such measures were taken on account of the severe labor 
shortage. Customers who were alarmed lest it would practi- 
cally be impossible to secure labor to unload the lumber upon 
arrival, ordered shipment delayed. Altho usually this is the 
dull season for buying in hardwoods, the market continues 
with a surprising strength and pep. Were it not that a large 
part of the output of hardwood lumber is being consumed 
either directly or indirectly by the Government the seasonable 
let-up in demand would undoubtedly react on the market. It 
is predicted by those well versed on market conditions that as 
soon as the surplus which was accumulated before the June 
25 increase in freight rates became effective, is disposed of, 
demand for both hardwood and pine lumber will pick up mate 
rially. 

The car supply shows considerable improvement over that 
reported from this section two weeks ago, altho far from nor- 
mal. The army draft has made large inroads on sawmill labor 
during the last week, which tends to curtail output and in- 
crease costs, but battles can not be fought without men and 
lumbermen are patriotic and believe there is but one fair 
system of selecting soldiers and that is for each man to go 
when called, and will try and do without the extra men. 

Herbert C. Miller, traveling representative of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been called to the mill at 
Laurel, Miss., on account of the departure of Murray H. Bis- 
sell, sales manager for an army camp. Mr. Bissell and Collin 
Edwards, paymaster of the Marathon Lumber Co., left Aug. 30 
for Camp Gordon, an officers’ training camp near Atlanta, Ga. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 2.—Inquiry among the lumber interests of Birming- 
ham and Alabama in general shows that the Government 
demand for southern pine lumber plus the existing commercial 
demand continues in excess of supply, present production 
running far below normal. Mill stocks as a rule are low and 
badly broken, with very little prospects of building them up 
in the next six months. Reports indicate that retail stocks 
also are greatly depleted. Prices continue firm at the Govern- 
ment level but the car supply at this time is hardly more 
than adequate for Government requirements, and there is 
every reason to look for a severe shortage as the season ad- 
vances. Local lumbermen show much interest in the recent 
order of the Railroad Administration for the building of 
100,000 box cars, and these will be badly needed before they 
can be made ready for service. 

Up to this time no signs of abatement of Government 
demands are noted. While non-essential building has ~een 
eliminated to a great extent, there is a quite heavy demand 
thru commercial channels for lumber to be used in indirect 
war work and for purposes designated as of great national 
importance. 

Locally a peculiar situation is arising as a result of the 
increased influx of skilled mechanics for the new industrial 
plants now being erected at Fairfield and within the city 
proper, and the inability to obtain the material for construc- 
tion of enough homes to take care of this influx, and lumber 
men are therefore showing considerable interest in the effort 
now under way to have the Government declare a preference 
for the immediate construction of many houses needed, the 
scarcity of which may soon become an embarrassing factor. 

John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber Co., who has 
been appointed a member of the War Service Committee, of 
the Southern Pine Association, will leave for Washington this 
week, where he will spend the greater part of his time until 
the end of the war. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 2.—The mills are still cutting largely to Govern- 
ment orders of all kinds, but recently have had more room 
for small cuttings from the wholesalers, and small timbers 
and sills are now being placed with less effort. The car 
situation is bad at some points, as cars can not be had when 
they are wanted. Labor conditions grow a little worse each 
week, as the Government employment offices are sending men 
to the different Government jobs where men are most needed. 
Several hundred men have left Camp Shelby during the last 
month and a few have gone to the mills, which has given 
some of them temporary relief. 

The Mississippi Soft Pine Co., Canton, Miss., has closed 
down one side of its double mill because of labor conditions. 

H. B. Moore, who for the past two years has been con- 
nected with the H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., here, has accepted 
a place as production man for the J. F, Vernon Lumber Co., 
of Brookhaven, Miss., and will leave for his new post in a few 
days. The J. F. Vernon Lumber Co. either owns or controls 
the output of at least ten medium sized mills and is cutting 
largely to Government material. 

Hattiesburg business men have formed the Hattiesburg 
Homestead Association with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
bulld houses to take care of the largely increased population 
of the city. R. B. McLeod, president of the McLeod Lumber 
Co., is president of the association. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 2.—There has been no change in the southern pine 
market of east Texas during the last week, an atmosphere of 
uncertainty as to the future prevailing. As a result of good 
rains in many parts of Texas recently the prospects for a 
better fall trade are more hopeful. Manufacturers who have 
kept in touch with the Mexican field report some demand 
from that republic and several orders have been booked. 

Considerable disappointment has been caused by the an- 
nouncement from Washington that the plan to convert the 
tented army camps at Houston and other southern cities into 
frame barracks has been changed. It is pointed out that 
this is an economy measure and because of climatic condi- 
tions the soldiers will be as comfortably housed in tents as 
they would be in frame buildings. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co. launched its fourth wooden 
Ferris type vessel for the Emergency Fleet Corporation last 
Thursday, Aug. 29, at its plant on the channel. The vessel 
was christened the Barias. Within four minutes after it left 
the ways a new keel was laid for another ship, making a 
record in keel laying. The third wooden boat built by the 
Midland Bridge Co. is scheduled to take the water Tuesday, 
Sept. 3, from its yards on the channel. 

The Zaralla, another one of the world’s largest wooden 
boats, was Jaunched by the National Shipbuilding Co. at its 


yards at Orange last Thursday, Aug. 29. This company has 
started work on installing an independent power plant to 
operate the entire ship building works. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood mills in southeastern Missouri re- 
port a renewed shortage of labor as a result of the drawing 
of their men into the cotton fields. This section of Missouri 
has a fairly large crop this year, and its picking season is 
later than in other parts of the South. Cars also are said 
to be somewhat shorter in this section. 

The demand for 2x4’s of various lengths still keeps up, 
and the market on this item is exceptionally strong. There 
is a feeling in the southern pine trade that the Government 
prices of these items will be advanced when the schedule is 
revised on Sept. 14. 

Lieutenant Harry K. Davis, of the Air Service Trade Test 
Board, with headquarters in St. Louis, has issued a call for 
a limited number of blacksmiths and woodworkers for pro- 
peller making. Applicants will be sent to Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, for training in airplane repair work. Men 
of deferred classification or men in class 1, limited service, 
are acceptable, and they must be between twenty-one and 
thirty-one years oid. 

George E, Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in St. Louis on his way to 
headquarters in New Orleans, after having spent his vaca- 
tion in Michigan. Mr. Watson was formerly located in St. 
Louis, and never neglects an opportunity to visit his old 


friends here, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 3.—There is little change in the southern pine situ- 
ation. Transportation facilities are nearer normal than for 
months and there are fewer embargoes to hamper dealers in 
the movement of orders. While the labor situation is bad 
and getting worse with each draft of negroes, the lumber- 
men are beginning to adapt themselves to the inevitable 
shortage and plan ahead for the greater loss of help under 
the Government’s new man power law. Commercial prices 
have declined sharply during the last few days with little 
urgent demand. 

Motor trucks are beginning to play an important part 
in the local transportation field, doing away to a large ex- 
tent with the slow and costly mule and wagon method of 
hauling. The roads of the county are in very fair shape, 
making the motor truck available to most mill sections. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 3.—The disappointed feeling of the last two months 
has given away to a more hopeful feeling in the lumber trade 
here. While business still is very small, compared with the 
normal volume for this time of year, all signs point to a 
revival of buying along general lines shortly. While there 
has been some buying of southern pine, largely for industrial 
purposes, or immediate requirements, the disposition gener- 
ally in that line is to wait to see what will happen to the 
present list when the matter of revision comes up Sept. 15. 
The buyers as a rule expect the revision to favor them, tho 
the manufacturers express doubts as to any great changes. 
There is also an expectation of some revision in fir prices, 
tho as a rule prices here have been quoted under the list, 
except on the searce items. 

More seasonable weather now is prevailing in the South- 
west, and while there have been no general rains, local show- 
ers have been much more frequent and nearly all parts of 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma have had some moisture, The 
streams still are dry in most places, however, and the oil 
fields activity is still held down by lack of water. City build- 
ing is tapering off gradually and there probably will be almost 
a complete cessation this winter. The lumber trade, however, 
has discounted that to a great extent and is depending on the 
country to absorb considerable lumber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 3.—A review of August brings to light the fact that 
the volume of business transacted in the North Carolina pine 
market during that month was much larger than during 
July, but even then the volume sold was not of large propor- 
tions. During the month there were periods when it ap- 
peared as if the demand for the better grades of rough pine 
would sell more freely, but toward the latter part of the 
month the business done has been light and the mills are 
not looking for any marked improvement in the near future, 
altho the unexpected might happen. In 4/4 edge box the 
sales during August were about the same as during July, 
which means that large sales were not frequent and the vol- 
ume of business done was far from heavy. The cause for 
this is due in the first place to the indisposition on the part 
of buyers to pay the maximum prices for kiln dried stock; 
in the second place, to the receipt of old orders in quantities 
sufficient to cover present needs; and in the third place, 
many of the box manufacturers have been able to get suf- 
ficient air dried material to meet their requirements, 

There are many rumors current at the present time of low 
prices, these being especially marked in the case of air dried 
material, and these rumors have influenced some of the small 
operations to give concessions, but on the other hand the large 
mills, even tho not getting orders, hold firm for their list 
prices. Another feature that is having an effect on the de- 
mand for box lumber is the labor situation, resulting in re- 
duced production by the box plants and consequently smaller 
consumption of stock. Large sales of edge culls, red heart 
and cull red heart have been more frequent and these items 
are receiving it appears the major share of attention from 
the hnyers. The demand for rough stock box during the 
month has been spasmodic with periods when it looked as if 
more spirit would be shown, but this has not developed. A 
large volume of air dried box stock is being sold and buyers 
no doubt prefer this class of stock because of the difference 
in its price and the price of kiln dried. Box bark strips are 
the most active on the list and the demand from week to 
week during August has shown an increase. Large sales are 
becoming more frequent, altho the majority of sales call for 
two to five cars each. In dressed lumber the demand appears 
to he developing, this change coming in the latter part of the 
month. 

Very few large sales of flooring, ceiling and partition are 
being made, most of the business placed being either for 
carload lots or for mixed car shipments. Practically every 
item on the list is at this time showing more activity and 
there is no question but that further developments may be 
looked for in the near future, as the amount of business done 
at this time, even with the increased sales, is not very large. 
Roofers sell better now than they have for some time and 
there are also more calls for factory flooring and dressed 
dimensions. Advices have heen received to the effect that the 
pine mills will be favored with further Government orders in 
the near future, which will call for both rough and <ressed 
stock and considerably heln the mills. Shinments during 
August have been considerably larger than during July be 
cause of the lifting of embargoes and this feature has caused 
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many buyers to hold off from placing further orders until 
their old orders are cleaned up. The manufacturers, on the 
other hand, state their costs are still advancing and that 
they expect to receive more money for their stock after 
September -28. 

Production is gradually falling off because of labor short- 
age by reason of drafts and this will be greatly aggravated 
when the new draft law is applied. In addition the manu- 
facturers are telling the buyers that a serious car shortage 
is in sight for the winter and that the labor situation will 
be such as to cause many of the mills to close. Thus far these 
tips have’ been listened to with attention but not acted on to 
any extent, altho more liberality is in evidence. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 31.—Log production for last June was 171,640,268 
feet, as compared with 144,345,804 feet in the same month 
last year. The total for the first six months of 1918 is 
772,445,597 feet, as against 592,430,067 feet in the corre- 
sponding period of 1917, an increase of 180,015,530 feet. The 
cut per species in June was: Douglas fir, 78,602,570 feet ; red 
cedar, 31,186,976 feet; spruce, 24,677,208 feet; hemlock, 
17,160,376 feet; balsam, 6,190,252 feet; yellow pine, 8,020,- 
898 feet ; white pine, 1,354,390 feet; jack pine, 108,340 feet ; 
larch, 3,850,963 feet; cottonwood, 480,966 feet; cypress, 
1,330 feet; birch, 5,999 feet. Timber sales recorded by the 
Provincial forestry department in July were 26,200,500 feet 
fir; 56,000 lineal feet poles and piles; 7,500 ties and 1,005 
cords, bolts ete., estimated value being $54,026.97. In July 
last year the amount was $22,836. 

A surplus of logs is beginning to develop. Quotations are 
as follows: Fir, $11, $15, $20; cedar, $15 to $18; hemlock, 
$12 to $15; larch, $12. 

Vancouver and New Westminster timberland owners have 
interviewed the Provincial government and asked for post- 
ponement of the payment of fees due on timberlands. It was 
pointed out that the previous Government made an enactment 
under which no limits would be sold up for arrears until 
after the war. The present Government altered this and 
agreed to let all old dues stand over provided the dues for 
the current year were paid. The delegation asked that the 


collection of dues be stood over ‘until August, 1919. The‘ 


delegation also asked that fees be collected from those logging 
on crown grant lands, as otherwise they had an unfair ad- 
vantage. It was also suggested that the fees should be ad- 
justed on a more equitable basis, having in view the accessi- 
bility of the land that is to be logged. The matter is now 
under consideration. 

Contracts for twenty wooden vessels for the French Gov- 
ernment have been awarded to the Foundation Co., which is 
building wooden ships in Victoria. The head oflice of this 
company is in New York, 

The appointment of Lieut. L. L. Brown, M. C., has been 
made by the Provincial Government as director of the forest 
products laboratory connected with the University of British 
Columbia. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, of 
Spokane. 

H. R. MacMillan, assistant to Maj. Austin Taylor, head of 
the aeronautical branch of the Imperial Munitions Board, has 
been transferred from Vancouver to Massett Inlet, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, where he will personally look after spruce 
operations, which are being proceeded with to the greatest 
possible extent. W. J. Van Dusen, district forester at Van- 
couver for the Provincial government, has been loaned to the 
board and he also will be located in the north. In view of the 
extensive operations, a well-appointed hospital has been estab- 
lished by the Imperial Munitions Board on Moresby Island,, 
the superintendent being Dr. Smith, who for five years was 
assistant superintendent of the Vancouver General Hospital. 

P. Fau Vel, who had a sawmill in Burnaby municipality, 
near Vancouver, and who lost two mills by fire, is now in the 
Philippines, supervising the logging and manufacture of hard- 
wood timber required by the United States Government for 
the making of rifle butts. 

Conditions in the shingle business are fair, the greatest 
trouble being the supply of raw material. It is not improb- 
able that those plants equipped to handle bolts will seriously 
consider taking their material in the log, since bolts are very 
scarce. This is particularly the case in the summer, when 
the Japanese go in for salmon fishing. There is not so much 
demand for XXX as formerly, the trade calling for more 
XXXXX and perfections, in the latter case the demand be- 
ing in excess of production. Prices are: Perfections, $4.40; 
Eurekas, $4.10 ; XXXXX, $3.70 ; XXX, $3.10; 6/2 XX, $2.20; 
5/2 XX, $2.40 to $2.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 31.—The weather is again extremely dry and warm 
and twenty-four forest fires, caused by lightning, are raging 
in the Cascade National Forest. ‘Two fires have been discov- 
ered in the Columbia National Forest, one near Mount Rainier 
and the other on Hamilton Creek, north of Stevenson, Wash. 

A. M. Hagen, who for many years was with the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., at Eugene, is now superintendent of the 
Oregon Pacific Lumber Co., Astoria, formerly known as the 
Clatsop Lumber Co. The plant is now owned by San Fran- 
cisco interests. It is cutting 100,000 feet of spruce daily and 
employing many soldiers detailed for that work. Superin- 
tendent Hagen finds the men in the service excellent and 
willing workers. 

Large quantities of logs are being shipped out over the 
Kerry railroad to the Columbia River these days, many 
camps being in operation along the line. Much large timber 
grows in the belt tapped which is being used extensively for 
ship building material. 

The Beaver Lumber Co., on the lower Columbia River, is 
how operating full blast and turning out large quantities of 
material. Many improvements have been made at this mill 
recently. 

The Cascade Lumber Co., of Yakima, Wash., will begin at 
once on a contract of getting out spruce and pine lumber 
for Government aircraft construction. The mill will spe- 
cialize on end beams, which are to be cut 24 feet long. A. D. 
Christenson, of the aircraft service, with other experts, has 
been at the mill for several days subjecting specimens of 
timber to the official tests. 

Maj. Edward H. Williams, of Washington, D. C., arrived 
a today to enter work in the spruce division of the Signal 

orps. 

Frederick F, Sayre, president and general manager of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Co., San Francisco, accom- 
panied by his wife and Mrs, Lindsay Sayre, wife of his son, 
are spending the week in Portland, visiting the sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sayre, Lindsay and Raymond Sayre. The young 
men are in the spruce division of the army stationed at 
Vancouver, Wash., across the Columbia River from Portland, 
where they are assisting in getting out the spruce and fir 
airplane material at the cutting up plant there. Mr. Sayre 
is a very busy man and has not had a real vacation in the 
Seventeen years he has been handling a large part of the 
California pine output thru his company, commonly called 
the “Agency.” He says his only relaxation is an occasional 


trip like this. His sons have had several years’ lumber ex- 
perience. Lindsay Sayre was a year or more at the plant of 
the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz., and after- 
ward in charge of a retail yard at Los Gatos, Cal. The 
younger son, Raymond Sayre, has had considerable retail 
yard experience, and both were students in the college of 
forestry and lumbering at the University of California. 


. Frank D. Lee, president of the Liberty Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Spalding Building, Portland, reports a recent 
record handling of a large order. One of the large box 
manufacturers on the Atlantic coast placed an order with 
the Liberty Lumber Co. for possibly fifty cars of western 
white pine boards. Within thirty-six days of the date of 
receipt of the order the shipment had been completed to the 
last car. The Liberty Lumber Co, is rather a new concern, 
specializing in Inland Empire and California pine lumber, 
and the handling of this large order speaks well for its 


service, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 3.—The volume of new orders is small, but there are 
few in the trade who are not working on some sort of Govern- 
ment business. While commercial orders are naturally con- 
siderably restricted, the amount of raw business is particu- 
larly large to enable nearly everyone to get some share. The 
margin of profit is larger, but it is earned because of the time 
necessary to be spent in order to obtain transportation, equip- 
ment and follow up the thousand and one details necessary 
to secure delivery and payment. The more important retail 
yards are making good deliveries on urgent orders, but the 
yards in the extremely suburban sections find it decidedly 
difficult to transact any lumber business, and if some did not 
have side lines to keep them going the statement about 
“closing shops” would be taken seriously by many of them. 
As it is there is no complaint, all being willing to mark time, 
accept the situation as part of the “Winning the War Pro- 
gram,’ and wait until the time is ripe for commercial busi- 
ness to resume, 


The transportation situation the past few weeks has con- 
siderably improved and many old orders are being filled so 
that wholesalers begin to see visions of getting some of this 
old business off of their books. The tight embargo has re- 
sulted in much loss to distributors who relied upon their con- 
tract with small mills and in turn obligated themselves to 
make delivery to their customers. Because of indifference or 
disregard of their contracts or lack of financial responsibility, 
many of these small mills have simply considered their old 
business as cancelled and have taken on new orders with ap- 
parently no thought of reimbursing the old purchasers for 
their damages, and this notwithstanding the greater profit 
which many of these mills were able to make, The responsible 
mills are now beginning to clean up some of this old business, 
and it will be a happy day for many a wholesaler when he can 
send an invoice to some distant customer who has been de- 


manding delivery on a smali order for the past year or 
more, 


Wholesalers are also being offered both North Carolina and 
southern pine at prices substantially under the Government 
maximum, This is not the rule, but instances begin to de- 
velop indicating that when there is a lull in Government 
orders stock will accumulate and manufacturers will pay 
less attention to the maximum than they will to the necessi- 
ties of moving their supplies, meaning that the law of supply 
and demand will operate on a basis that will enable the 
wholesaler to prove his economic necessities. This has not 
only been noted in the southern pine field but in the East 
where spruce manufacturers have been selling some _ per- 
centage of their cut at more than the price set by the Gov- 
ernment. These accumulations will soon increase and as a 
matter of fact some observers are of the opinion that when 
the expiration period of the price fixing machine approaches 
it will be less difficult for the wholesaler to buy on the old 
basis, because by that time more stock will be available and 
rushed for urgent sale. The small millman will seek the whole- 
saler more than ever to dispose of his output because so much 
of the normal demand will have disappeared in order to 
make room for the more important use of the Government. 

. The building trade was considerably voset by a report 
from Washington that the War Industrit : Board has ruled 
that for the remainder of the war no additional school 

* houses can be erected in New York City, and as there is an 
urgent need for building proposed to be constructed at a cost 
of $9,000,000 this report was received with much concern; 
it has developed, however, that nothing official emanated from 
the War Industries Board and it is hoped that the early pub- 
lication of the protest will convince the War Industries Board 
of such necessity. ; 

There are rumors of iarge house building contracts, but 
while some small business has actually been placed anything 
of a large nature develops slowly, and with the ruling to the 
effect that nonessential building operations would not be 
countenanced during the remainder of the war a marked 
falling off in construction should be expected. Except for 
required industrial expansion and planning for new opera- 
tions scheduled for a start after hostilities have ceased there 
is but little of interest in the local building situation. A 
limited volume of speculative work is progressing favorably, 
but additional projects of this character are urgently needed 
to house the growing population of the city. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 3.—Another successful week has been registered for 
the local lumbermen, and conditions are satisfactory. The 
demand continues good, with prices high and shipping facili- 
ties normal, 

The Holt Lumber Co.’s mill in Oconto has been delayed 
in operation several days owing to a break in the main 
shafting, which was of such a nature that repairs were slow. 

Charles H. Jones, of Tacoma, Wash., a former prominent 
lumberman of Menominee, was stricken with paralysis while 
in Milwaukee on his way to Marinette and Menominee for an 


annual visit. Mrs. Jones arrived from the West to be with her 
husband. 





TO ANNOUNCE PENNANT AWARDS SOON 


Announcement of the winners of the United States 
Shipping Board pennants for greatest production in 
July, both in the steel and wood divisions, probably 
will be made within the next two weeks. The com- 
mittee on awards is working on the production figures, 
carefully considering the various elements which enter 
into the awarding of the blue pennant for the first 
place, the red pennant for second place and the white 
pennant for third place, in each division. The pen- 
nants awarded thus far, those for May and June pro- 
duction, have all gone to west Coast ship builders, but 
the Atlantic yards are now on their mettle and say that 
they are going to make the westerners hustle to ‘‘ beat 
the band’’ if they expect to retain the coveted bits of 
bunting. 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pat natty Factory and Pattern Stock 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 
And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties : 
Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 





| Estrus The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yerds and Gen’! Offices, 


Hoboet Bide. Sun Francisco Albion, California. 











merican Trading 
244 California St. Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 
when their inquiries are addressed to our 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 
We can supply you with anything in 


alifornia White 2 
Csienue Sugar Pine 


| Redwood — Fir — Spruce 








By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant 
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British Columbia eel Washington p 


Red Cedar Shingles : 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Esra Clears || api 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. |Past 


These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 





TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Box F actory—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 


100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 fe. . and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 


1 Box 
100,000 feet 6-4 Ne. ; and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


100,000 feet 6-4x1: 2 No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 
Pine or No. 1 Box. 

200,000 feet 4-4 x ae or 8” or 10” or12” No. 2 Common 

Oregon White Pine Boards 

300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 

200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 

10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 




















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 























TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. C. Clark, sales representative for the Tremont Lumber 
Co. in Chicago territory, spent part of the week on a sales 
trip to Michigan points. 


W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), and James BR. 
Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), were Memphian 
visitors in Chicago late last week, 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left for Duluth, 
Minn., Thursday, to join his family and spend a vacation ia 
the North. 


Will A. Cavin, the live wire retailer of Sturgis, Mich., 
was in Chicago Thursday and rooted for the Cubs at the 
first game of the world’s series between the Cubs and the 
Boston Red Sox. 


Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Lumber Co. and president of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was in Chicago Thursday con- 
ferring with Secretary F. F. Fish on association matters. 


J. H. P. Smith, of Detroit, representative of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., in Michigan territory, 
was a local lumber trade caller this week. Another visitor 
from Detroit was Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley 
Co. 


The Liberty Lumber Co., which is represented in Chicago 
by G. G. Rupley, its vice president, has moved its offices 
from 1406 Otis Building to Room 1249 in the same building. 
The move gives the company more than double the space it 
had and more desirable quarters, 


Among the Thursday visitors from the North were Charles 
J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber Co., and H. H. 


Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., and 


M. J. Fox, sales manager of the Von Platen Lumber Co.,; of 
Iron Mountain, Mich. m 

Orris S. Good, of the Good Hopkins Lumber Co., of Spo- 
kane, Wash., who has been in the East a month visiting 
different consuming territories, was in Chicago Thursday en 
route home, He was optimistic over the fall prospects, tho 
business is quiet at present, saying he believed that western 
and Idaho white pine, in which his company specializes, 
would find a heavy demand from the eastern markets as soon 
as fall trade starts. 


W. D. Riddell and H. G. Kemper, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., left this week to enter war service. 
Mr. Riddell left for the officers’ training camp at Camp 
Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., and Mr. Kemper, who is brother of 
Manager James S. Kemper of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., went to Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. The 
company, which has had offices on the fourth and fifth floors 
of the Lumber Exchange Building, is now located in suite 
1515 of the same building, 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago, publisher 
of the Red Book, in issuing its latest pocket edition makes 
inquiry of the trade about orders before the printed editions 
are sent to the bindery. Any in the trade desiring the 
pocket editions should communicate promptly with the com- 
pany. The pocket edition, as the lumber trade well knows, 
consists of combinations of different states, many of them 
being carried in stock while others are made to order to suit 
the requirements of different subscribers. 


Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., who for several years 
has been counsel for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and is widely known among lumbermen thruout the 
country, was in Chicago Wednesday returning from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Teal was looking rugged and healthy and 
has put on considerable weight within the last few months. 
Another west Coast visitor was A. C, Dixon, president of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., who expected to leave 
for home late in the week, not visiting any places east of here. 


Cc. C. Sheppard, general manager of the Forest Lumber 
Co., Oakdale, La., one of the ten plants of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land. Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago last Saturday and while here conferred with Bert 
BK, Cook, representative in Chicago territory for the company. 
Mr. Sheppard left for the East. H. H. Rhodes, manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., at West Eminence, 
Mo., another of that company’s plants also was in Chicago, 
expecting to go Hast, but received a message summoning 
him home. 


H. A. Lightner, of Seattle, Wash., vice president and 
secretary of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago this week, his first trip East since last June. Speaking 
about west Coast conditions he reported them generally 
good, with most manufacturers of fir and spruce bent on 
doing their utmost in supplying airplane material. He said 
that his company had been cutting airplane stock for the 
last four years, supplying the Allies months before the 
United States got into the war, and since then the produc- 
tion has grown. 


What probably established a record for heavy loading of 
lumber coming into Chicago was a carload recently sold to 
a local consumer by George D. Griffith & Co., which con- 
tained 51,197 feet. The lumber was Idaho white pine, 1x8- 
inch, 16-foot. Its coming caused Mr. Griffith to contrast it 
with the loading methods practiced when he got his first 
touch of the lumber business more than twenty-five years 
ago. “Then the freight cars were only twenty-four feet 
long, and loading with 16-foot lumber permitted only 5,000 
to. 7,000 feet to the car, as there was so much waste space,” 
he said, “Time does change things. Then lumber was only 
merchantable when 12-foot and longer and 10-foot lengths 
were shorts. Now lumber of almost any description finds a 
market.” 


‘H. N. Rogers, sales manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., who recently completed arrangements to give 
up the lumber business temporarily to enter Y. M. C. A. 
work, left Chicago Thursday of this week under orders to 
proceed to an Atlantic coast port preparatory to embarking 
for France recently to take up overseas duties with the “Y” 
in the war zone. Mr. Rogers has spent a month in Chicago 
taking intensive training in the Y. M. C. A. War Work 
College, fitting himself for the work he expects to do in 
France. Mr. Rogers’ departure for France makes two mem- 
bers of the Hastman, Gardiner organization actively engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. work with the United States Army, Philip 8, 
Gardiner having just recently reached France on his second 


visit to the War Zone in connection with the work of the 
“y.” En route East Mr. Rogers expected to spend a day in 
Indianapolis to visit his aged father, who is actively engaged 
in the lumber business in that city, although 74 years of 
age. Mrs. Rogers and the children will meet him in New 
York and spend the time with him there until he sails. 


Clyde C. Oakes, architect for the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Boise, Ida., was in Chicago last Saturday en route to 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., where he expected to enter the 
field artillery service. Mr. Oakes had been architect for the 
company, which operates seventy line yards in Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington, and he told of prosperous conditions that 
prevail in the western country, due to bountiful crops. He 
cited statistics to show that the average farm family’s income 
for Idaho each year was $6,700; Washington, $5,000, and 
Oregon, $4,000, which certainly puts the western farmer in 
a class where he can afford to improve his farm and buy a 
few Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps besides. ‘The 
silo is recognized by the western farmer as one of his best 
assets,” said Mr. Oakes, and the company with which he was 
connected so long specializes in silo construction. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the company is selling the farmer 
customers from its seventy different yards one of the best 
wooden silos that has been devised. Mr, Oakes has made a 
specialty of school house architecture and his plans have 
been widely used in tbe territory covered by the company’s 
yards. Wheat has been the main crop grown by the Idaho 
farmers, but many are now experimenting with corn, but are 
having difficulty because of the short growing time required 
to avoid severe frosts. Mr. Oakes said that he had worked 
hard to further the interests of the company and that he 
was going to work just as hard and harder, if possible, to 
perfect himself as a soldier for Uncle Sam. “One of the 
great benefits to come out of the war,” he said, “is universal 
recognition that young men should not attempt a life vocation 
without a college education. Uncle Sam is providing short 
courses at many colleges for men in the draft to train them 
along different mechanical lines, and many of these men 
never had the opportunity to go to college. They will be ever- 
lasting friends of the university.” 


- 
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RESIGNS TO BECOME A SOLDIER 


F. J. Block, who recently resigned as general manager of 
the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., of Laurel, Miss., to enter the serv- 
ice of Uncle Sam is now at Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Altho Mr. Block was in class 4 in the draft, he went before 
the local draft board at Laurel and requested to be put in 
class 1, and his wish was complied with. Mr. Block went 
to Laurel in August of 1907, as assistant bookkeeper for 
the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., one year later he was made office 
manager and shortly after the death of the late Frank Gil- 
christ, in February, 1917, Mr. Block was advanced to general 
manager and most successfully met the requirements of each 
position, 

Mr. Block was fuel administrator for Jones County, Mis- 
sissippi, for several months, was secretary of the Pinehurst 
Hotel Co. and a director of the Laurel Commercial Club, all 
of which positions he has resigned, to enter the service of 
his country. 





DEPICTS WEST COAST CONDITIONS 


Robert B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., the hustling secretary 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was in Chicago 
a part of the week en route to Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., on association matters. His immediate 
mission was to assure the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
west Coast manufacturers are now prepared to furnish the 
45,000,000 feet of long timbers desired for the construction 
of the 5,000-ton wooden boats of the National type. When 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation made an inquiry some 
time ago about the ability of the west Coast manufacturers 
to furnish the timbers it was thought doubtful because ap- 
proximately 32,000,000 feet of the volume was desired in 
60-foot lengths of 16x16’s and 16x18’s. However no guess 
work answer was given but a careful compilation of log 
reports was made, and these show that the long timbers can 
be furnished. Consequently Secretary Allen expects to so 
inform the officers of the Emergency Fleet Corporation at 
Philadelphia and offer statistical proof. 

Speaking of airplane fir and spruce production on the 
west Coast, Secretary Allen said that while the manufac- 
turers were bending every effort to supply the Government 
with material and were gradually getting better results, a 
mistaken impression prevailed that production was now as 
great as the Government desired. He said that as condi- 
tions existed now it was a physical and financial impos- 
sibility to reach the maximum production desired, a condi- 
tion due chiefly to rulings of the Car Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., which restricts the use of cars whereby 
the western manufacturers can get their enormous side cut 
of fir and spruce into eastern consuming markets. With the 
side cut lumber piling up unsold, the financial problems of 
the manufacturers are becoming acute, he said. While the 
Government is devising means whereby the side cut of the 
Government cutup plant at Vancouver, Wash., will find a 
broader market, he said, it is up to the lumber manufactur- 
ers themselves to dispose of their own side lumber of fir 
and spruce after the clear cuttings are obtained for airplane 
stock. Many persons had the erroneous impression that all 
the side cut lumber is receiving Government aid in finding 
a market. 

Speaking of furnishing additional lumber supplies for can- 
tonments at Des Moines, Iowa, Rockford, Ill., and Battle 
Creek, Mich., Mr. Allen said the manufacturers were setting 
up a record of which they are very proud. All the 860 cars 
needed for Camp Grant at Rockford had arrived there and 
the lumber was shipped so fast that much of it had to be 
held up at the Minnesota Transfer. The average car load- 
ing for the entire shipment was 29,800 feet and the lumber 
had an average weight of 2,300 pounds per thousand feet. 
Shipments to Des Moines, Iowa, and Battle Creek, Mich., 
now under way are also setting a record. While ‘touching 
wood,” the western manufacturers are also proud of the 
fact that they have not had a strike in the last year and 
never have working arrangements between lumber employers 
and employees in woods and at mills moved along so smoothly 
as since the formation of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen. The legion consists of 110,000 workers and 
recently when the central council, which passes upon all 
matters, and consisting of 12 employers and 12 employees, 
met at Portland, Ore., in a four-day session, only one ques- 
tion of the many up for consideration had a dissenting vote. 
Wonderful accomplishments are taking place in the west 
with lumber manufacturers, he said, and the full story of 
glorious deeds will not be known probably until after the 
war is over. 
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‘‘LOYALTY PARADE’’ ON LABOR DAY 
When thousands of Chicago workers marched in the “Win 


the War” parade on Labor Day, among the loyal legions were 
hundreds of workers from the local lumber yards and wood- 


working plants. Some of the local concerns had floats and 
among these was that of the Hines Lumber Co., which had 
to be remodeled twice after leaving the Hines’ yards on the 
south side because the designer had the Stars and Stripes 
placed so high on the truck that the outfit would not pass 
under some of the bridges or viaducts. However, before the 
parade started all defects were remedied and the truck went 
merrily along to the end of the route. The Hines company 








HINES’ LUMBER TRUCK IN LABOR DAY PARADE 


probably has set a record for lumber concerns, as the truck 
informed onlookers at the parade that 489 former employees 
now are in the service of Uncle Sam doing their bit either in 
France or in the training camps. The men came from the 
ranks of the different Hines’ operations, south and north, as 
well as Chicago office, yards and traveling force, all depart- 
ments being well represented. 





THE ERA OF OLD MEN 


Now that the exigence of war has knocked into a cocked 
hat the theory alleged to have been propounded a few years 
ago by Dr. Osler of Baltimore, Md., that a man was ready 
for the human scrap heap at 55 years of age, and with men 
of that age and older taking their places in the mills of men 
and doing efficient work, remarks appearing in the recent 
bulletin of the Lumbermen’s mutual Casualty Co., of Chi- 
cago are apropos. The bulletin says: 

This is the era of old men, come back into their own, 

If employees above 55 will remember that the human ma- 
chine is not quite so strong as at 40.or 45, they can be of 
maximum service, equal to emergencies. 

KXmployers are finding points in favor of the steady older 
man over those of the younger ones who are neurasthenic 
or over ambitious. 

The times seem to be establishing once for all that a man 
can work as long as his equilibrium sustains his muscle 
ed the employers bear in mind that the policy of em- 
ploying old men carries with it the obligation on the part 
of the employers to place the old men where they will be 
least likely to sustain injury, both as a patriotic duty in 
conserving man-power and as an obligation owed the em- 
ployees and their families, 

Many of the Chicago manufacturing plants, including 
woodworking institutions, are being compelled to augment 
their ranks of workers from older men, who tho physically 
fit, have not have had steady positions because of the re- 
mark accredited to Dr. Osler a few years ago. Managers 
of many plants are not only pleased with the work of the 
“old boys” but find them more efficient and caretaking. At 
least they are not so prone to be injured because they are 
more cautious than younger men. The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Association, now that the draft, taking men from 
eighteen to forty-five years of age will mean more and more 
employment for older men, has sent out instructions to plants 
for the guidance of the older workers so that fewer injuries 
may occur. 





ONION CRATES CREATE DEMAND FOR LUMBER 


Chicago onion growers are giving some of the Chicago luin- 
ber yards a considerable business in these war times, when regu- 
lar building lines are decidedly off. One of the branch yards 
of the Hines Lumber Co., located at Jefferson Park, which is 
considered the center of the Chicago onion-growing district, 
has stacked up thousands of feet of lumber for this purpose, 
and employees are now engaged in putting together both dry- 
ing and shipping crates, The onion acreage this year has been 
greatly increased and there is an appreciative demand for 
dryers. 

The lumber, cut to size at the mill, is shipped in the knock 
down. The drying crates are made of rough strips 1x3 inches. 





ONION CRATING LUMBER IN A CHICAGO YARD 


A crate is 4 feet long and 3 wide, with a strip in the center 
for strength. The bottom is made of extra quality lath. A 
Novel invention is utilized to nail on the lath evenly and 
quickly, A 2x4 is set on edge at each end just within the 
frame. Wooden pegs are so set that there is a quarter of an 
inch space between the lath after being nailed. A form is 
nailed to a table and the pieces of the frame set in and 
held rigid while the crate is being nailed together. One 
man can turn out sixty to eighty crates a day. A crate costs 
the grower forty-eight cents and holds just one bushel of 


onions, The filled crates remain out in the field, set up in 
stacks, one crate above another, eighteen crates high, until 
convenient to ship. 


Onion shipping crates are being made in great number in 
this yard. This is an octagonal box built to hold one bushel 


of dry onions and in this kind of a container they are shipped 
to every section of the United States. Some of them doubt- 
less will go to our boys across the sea. 


OPEN WHOLESALE CEDAR DEPARTMENT 


A special wholesale cedar department has been opened at 
the general offices at Vancouver, B. C., by the Reynolds Timber 
Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), of that city. This 
department is in charge of Frank Willis, who for a number of 
years was sales manager of the Hastings Shingle Co., Van- 
couver. Before that he was in the manufacturing end of the 
business and has had a great deal of experience in both 
lumber and shingle manufacturing. He was engaged in the 
manufacturing of shingles on his own account for several 
years and is still interested in a shingle plant. During the 
last three years he has been connected with the Thurston- 
Flavelle Lumber Co., Port Moody, B. C. For two years of that 
time he was superintendent of its plant and during the last 
year he operated a cedar camp. 

The Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), 
besides doing a general wholesale business in lumber and 
shingles, operates a mill plant at Port Moody, B. C., and is 
also thru its principals heavily interested in British Columbia 
timberlands. It maintains a timber department which during 
the last year or so has investigated more than 100,000 acres 
of timber and it now offers its services to prospective buyers 
of British Columbia timberland. M. J. Haney, C. E., of 
Toronto, Ont., is president of the company and R. P. Gough, 
of Toronto, is vice president. Fred W. Reynolds, of Van- 
couver, is general manager and Hale Heatherington is sales 
manager. The operations at Port Moody are under the super- 
vision of James P. Austin. 








WHAT YARD PREPAREDNESS MEANS 


“When the fortunes of war takes the old trade away, don’t 
sit around and mope but prepare for the new.” That might 
be a bit of philosophy propounded by D. W. Baird, head of the 
D. W. Baird Lumber Co., 1034 West Twenty-second Street, 
if you searched for a reason why he is so active these days 
when many others are complaining that business is bad. 
When Mr. Baird saw that war conditions were slowly but 
surely changing the trend of business, he immediately pre- 
pared to cater to the new or 


LUMBER’S PART IN POWDER PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—The Washington repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure 
recently of going thru the great Old Hickory smokeless 
powder plant, near Nashville, Tenn. As a construction 
project it is a wonder. Lumber has played and is play- 
ing a vital part in construction, which is still going on, 

The ‘‘village’’ which is growing up on every hillside 
really is a small city. Ultimately there will be accom- 
modations for 4,000 families, in addition to commodious 
bachelor quarters, a hotel in which supervisory officials 
and technical men live at nominal rates, attractive dormi- 
tories for women workers, commissary stores and the 
like, 


There are various types of cottages, two-family flats, 
barracks and bunkhouses, five- and six-room bungalows 
and other buildings to be found in modern communities. 
Some of the houses are all frame and most attractive, 
Others are of wooden framing and finished with rubberoid 
or have composite shingle siding. Lumber, of course; 
made every one of them possible and comprises the major 
part of construction in every habitat. The tens of thou- 
sands of workers may rent these dwellings for $7.50 to 
$23 a month. In every one there are hot and cold water, 
sanitary plumbing and electric lights. Some of them are 
steam heated, others have furnaces. The smaller bunga- 
lows, which may be.had at nominal rental, must be heated 
by the occupants, but this will not be a difficult task. 

The plant and village look about as big as all outdoors. 
The Government acquired title to 8,000 acres of land in 
Hadley’s bend on the Cumberland River, about seven- 
teen miles from the outskirts of Nashville and started 
work early this year. The first smokeless powder was 
grained July 3, six weeks ahead of schedule, and the 
operating department is about two months ahead of 
schedule now in production. Meanwhile, 32,000 men are 
employed on construction and operation, the larger num- 
ber on construction. Upward of 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber already has been checked thru the yards and more 
is in transit constantly. As high as 300 cars of lumber 
have been unloaded at the plant in one day. 





war-time demands. Conse- 
quently he installed as modern 
a yard planing mill as can be 
found in any lumber yard in 
town; tho others might be 
considered larger. As a result 
the D. W. Baird Lumber Co. is 
getting war business from 
here, there and almost every- 
where, consisting mostly of 
lumber ,cut thin ready for use 
in many war industries. For 
instance, the ship yards that 
are turning out many new 
ships each month to throttle 
the Hun need large quantities 
of templet, in thicknesses of 
%, ts, %4, fo, % and % inches, 
mostly in basswood, and the 
Baird yard is now a specialist 
in that line. There is also a 
good market from piano and 
trunk manufacturing com 
panies for the same kind of 
stock. The planing mill of the 
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Baird yard represents an out- 
lay of nearly $15,000 and the 
mill machinery of the latest 
type resaws and surfaces. The plant not only permits war 
business in thin lumber of several different kinds, but other 
material that is needed for war construction purposes, either 
locally or by outside concerns, can now be handled. Most 
of the thin lumber is shipped to ship building lumber yards in 
the East or South. 
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CHICAGO EXPECTS TO OBTAIN WAR ORDERS 


As the result of an order. issued at Washington this week 
Chicago is expected to benefit further by obtaining war or- 
ders. The order issued cuts down war business to sixty 
cities on account of inadequate transportation and housing 
conditions, The curtailment elsewhere is expected to bene- 
fit Chicago, which is the best railroad center in the country 
and has ample housing facilities for thousands of more 
workers. Concerning the order, John M,. Glenn, secretary of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association said: “It is true 
that some cities are full up on war orders. I believe this 
order will result in Chicago and other Illinois cities getting 
more such orders. Chicago has the transportation and 
housing facilities. Take some of the cities in Indiana doing 
war work, and you will find that the workers have to live in 
Chicago because they can*not find places to live where they 
work,” 

Some of the cities included in the war order curtailment 
are Hammond, Gary, East Chicago, Indiana Harbor, in Indi- 
ana, and Moline and Rock Island in Illinois. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 28 to Sept. 3, inclusive, ten vessels brought 
3,333,000 feet of lumber to Chicago. The largest cargo was 
brought by the steamer Herman H. Hettler on Sept. 2, and 
consisted of 250,000 feet brought from Washburne, Wis., 
and 625,000 feet brought from Pequaming, Mich, The sec- 
ond largest cargo was brought by the steamer Louis H. 
Pahlow from Manistique and consisted of 450,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 28—Steamer Susie Ohipman, Boyne City, Mich., 
200,000 feet. 

Aug. 28-—-Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 323,000 
feet. 

‘ Aug. 29—Steamer 7’. 8. Ohristie, Escanaba, Mich., 343,000 
eet. 

Aug. 31—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 
400,000 feet. 

Sept. 1—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 267,000 
eet. 

Sept. 3—Steamer Louis HI. Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 
50,000 feet. 

Sept. 2—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Washburne, Wis., 
= feet and Pequaming, Mich., on the same trip, 625,000 
eet, 

Sept. 3—Schooner Delta, Menominee, Mich., 295,000 feet. 
P Sept. 3—Schooner J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 180,000 
eet. 


YARD OF D. W. BAIRD LUMBER CO., NOW POSSESSING A MODERN PLANING MILL 


The plant proper, which comprises nine separate pow- 
der and guncotton lines, any one of which can be operated 
independently of the others, unquestionably is the great- 
est thing of its kind to be found anywhere. It could not 
have been constructed without lumber and timbers. Most 
of the powder buildings are of frame, covered with cor- 
rugated iron. While in some of the larger buildings the 
floors are of cement, in a majority of them wood was 
used. 

It is a great inspiration to stand on high ground and 
view this big plant, built almost by magic to beat the 
kaiser. In time—by the first of the year—it will be turn- 
ing out a minimum of 1,000,000 pounds of finished 
smokeless powder daily. The units now in operation are 
kept running constantly day and night. 


The duPont Engineering Co, built the plant and Mason 
& Hanger the village. The latter also constructed the 
hard-surfaced road from Nashville out to Old Hickory and 
the railroads on which materials for construction were 
brought in. They built them in a hurry, just as every: 
thing there has been built. 


The duPonts developed smokeless powder in this coun- 
try and are operating the plant for Uncle Sam on the 
basis of a profit of 3% cents per pound of powder, the 
price to Uncle Sam including profit not to exceed 48 cents. 
Their commission for constructing the plant will be $1. 

At Perryville, Md., a two-hour run from Washington, 
Uncle Sam has established an ammonium nitrate plant. 
This product furnishes the principal filler for high-ex- 
plosive shells. The little town of 250 spotless white 
houses, with other buildings necessary to make a model 
community, is a ‘‘pippin.’’ It is as pretty as any pie- 
ture and looks for all the world like a modern new suburb 
close to a big city. All houses are detached, with pretty 
grass plots, gravel roads and cinder walks. The town 
faces the Susquehanna River, the situation being all that 
could be desired. 

This entire establishment has been built since March 
4. It could not have been placed there without lumber in 
large quantities. The cottages were rather expensive, 
largely for the reason that somebody here insisted that 
they be ‘‘different.’’ Orders had been placed for ma> 
terial for them and had to be canceled. A delay of thirty 
days necessitated working constantly overtime. Every 
builder knows this consimes money at a frightful rate 
under present conditions. But the plant and town are 
‘‘there with bells,’’ and both are models. A family that 
is not contented in one of those cottages would be dis- 
contented anywhere. 
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| Chas. R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 











Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
AU i 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar LING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ. 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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Keeping Band 


The importance of keeping the band wheel faces 
in good condition at all times, requiring that they be 
refaced every six months, has only of late years made 
itself felt with the more progressive lumber companies. 
However, it is getting more attention each year as the 
operatives learn the great saving in saws as well as the 
minimum of miscut lumber which results therefrom. 
To explain how badly worn wheel-faces affect both the 
output of the mill and cause excessive ‘‘cracking’’ of 
the saws, you are referred to the illustration at bottom of 
this colunin, which shows the effect very plainly. 

In Figure 1 is shown a section of the band wheel 
face with a section of band saw also in place with the 
toothedge protruding over the edge. It will be noted 
that the saw section shows a ‘‘standing’’ position on 
the wheels, for when this strained-up saw is in motion 
the central parts are lifted up from the wheel face 
slightly by the air entrapped therein, and because of 
the tension expanding this center—thus the edges of 
the saw only take the strain of the saw, which prevents 
snaking of the saw in the cut. This part is only men- 
tioned in passing as a tip on band saw practice, and 
results obtained by proper depth of tension or expan- 
sion of the saw center. Note that the sketch shows a 
wheel-face in perfect condition, which is ‘‘flat across 
the face and square with the wheel.’’ This sketch 
shows the saw getting the advantage of the whole 
saw’s width—from edge to edge of the blade—the 
toothed edge only being over the edge of wheel, which 
is right. 

Figure 2 shows a badly worn wheel face, the result 
of six or eight months’ service, which is caused by the 
sawdust being thrown on this 





Wheel Faces Refaced in: Balance 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 








and styles on the market including the older makes 
using grinding wheels. The modern machines for re- 
facing band-wheels are of the ‘‘scraping’’ type, that 
is, use carborundum blocks which are made stationary 
and find off the wheel faces much like the working of 
a lathe, leaving a perfectly smooth face, and at the 
same time perfect the balance of the wheels which jis 
important. The writer much prefers this type of ma- 
chine to the older ones, which is manufactured by the 
GeBott Manufacturing Co. I believe their headquar- 
ters are at Norfolk, Va. 

It is not advisable to have wheels turned off at a 
machine shop, not even small resaw mill wheels, as 
this never proves satisfactory. The writer once had 
some experience with this which proved a bad bargain 
in that the wheels were taken to the shop four times 
without regaining the balance of the wheels, and as a 
last effort he borrowed a neighboring mill’s refacer to 
complete the work. On the mill frame is the place to 
reface a band wheel to keep the balance and get it 
square. Why do wheels of band mills get out of bal- 
ance from wear? The answer is plain: Some part 
of the wheel face will wear faster than other parts. 
It has been noted that one half of a wheel will wear 
badly and get out of balance while the other half re- 
mains all right. The answer given by experts is that 
the makers in casting so large a wheel may let one 
half cool off faster than the other side, or possibly 
gases developing in tempering may cause the differ- 
ence in hardness or wearing ability of the wheel sur- 
face. The writer has always found in refacing or 
grinding wheel faces that there were always ‘‘flat’’ 





toothed edge and between 





the saw’s edge and wheel 
which causes the wear, leav- . 
ing the other part of the 
wheel face almost unharmed. 
In Figure 2, as mentioned, is 
shown a section of band- 
saw in position as in Figure 
1, but there is a great loss 
of toothed edge saw strength 
thereby. Figure 1 shows 
some 11%-inch saw bearing 
or width on the wheel face 
against only 914 inches, as 
is shown in Figure 2, which 
means a loss of about 2% 
inches of saw width when 
using a 13-inch saw, or in 
case of a saw 12 inches wide, 
deducting about %-inch for 
tooth. depth, the 2 or 2% 
inches makes the wide saw 
in reality a much narrow- 
er saw in the feed it will 
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take in sawing. In other 
words, a saw 10 inches 
in width will stand as much 
or more ‘‘feed’’ when 
running on a perfectly re- 
faced set of band wheels 
than a 12-inch saw will when 
running off a badly worn 


French Official Photograph 





The photograph from which this illustration was made was taken in Belgium and shows a 
contingent of Sengaleze soldiers working in a lumber yard. To man 
men this will present a real home-like aspect, for the Sengaleze soldiers are working 
with the energy that characterizes so many of the negro sawmill hands in the South. 
By stretching the imagination considerably five men in the photograph can be detected 
working while more than twice that number can be discerned in various restful postures, 
including the one who is lying down upon the top of the highest pile. 


southern lumber- 





set of wheels as shown 
in sketch. I prefer the former condition, as with the 
latter the 244 inches of loose saw steel carrying the 
cutting edge will tend to ‘‘lead in,’’ or out, of the cut 
or snake when cutting through hard knots or cross- 
grain. 

To get the full understanding of this article, com- 
pare closely the, two sketches; figure 1 the ideal con- 
dition which makes ideal results, and figure 2, showing 
the filers and mill owner’s worst enemy but given little 
attention until the excessive saw bills and bad, unsal- 
able lumber cause a move to be made. The narrowing 
down of the saw blade’s effectiveness is shown by the 
dotted lines extending down from each sketch, which 
also shows the amount the toothed edge should hang 
over the wheel-face. While it is true we filers must 
overcome worn wheel-face conditions by means of 
‘*trying to fit the saw to fit’? the worn wheel-face, but 
that means expanding the front quarter of saw to let 
this edge down, but in doing so imagine the abnormal 
condition of the saw in tension when ‘‘ fitted to fit’’ 
a badly worn wheel-face, and then to avoid ‘‘cracks’’ 
is another miracle for the filer. A band-wheel refac- 
ing machine should always be handy and ready for 
use, The writer has used most of the many makes 
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places encountered, and many mill men wonder why 
their mills shake so badly. It is not hard to reason 
out the great strain which a band saw must be sub- 
jected to when operating under such condition. The 
wheels have great speed and the tension or strain 
weights can not give and take as fast as the wheels 
turn, therefore a continual stretching of the saw re- 
sults. 


PROMINENT EXPONENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from front page) 


about 1,000 acres in the very highest state of cultivation 
on the other side. Thru this estate the national highway 
from Norfolk to Richmond passes, and as one approaches 
it he is profoundly impressed by the fact that where by 
reason of human limitations man has failed adequately 
to beautify Nature has taken up the work and made it 
a success, 

As the father of a sturdy American family, the head 
of important lumber manufacturing enterprises and the 
executive of a great business organization, James L. 
Camp is a true exemplar of the highest in American citi- 
zenship and industry. 


WOODS NEWS TRAVELS FAST 


There is a tradition, a fable perhaps, that the news 
of the battle of Lexington, occurring long before the days 
of telegraphs, telephone or wireless, traveled faster than a 
horse could travel. It is not possible, but it is a fact 
that news carries fast in a pioneer country. Douglas 
Malloch, author of ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ the new book 
of lumberjack ballads just published, narrowly escaped 
drowning during a log jam on the Stony Brook in north- 
ern Minnesota in early spring. After emerging from the 
water he built a fire on the snow with dry branches, 
divested himself of all his clothing, wrung it out, re- 
clothed himself, and, guided by an Indian runner, made 
his way back to camp. When he arrived at civilization, 
many miles away, he found that news of the episode had 
preceded him and that it was already generally known 
that the laureate of the lumberjacks had come near to 
having written his last ballad of the woods and trail. 
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SAVIDGE-FLETCHER.—At San Rafael, Cal., on Satur- 
day, Aug. 24, Hunter Savidge, well known in pine lumber 
circles in California and Oregon, married Miss Ella 
Frances Fletcher. Mr. Savidge has for several years had 
charge of the pine lumber department of the Frank P. 
Doe Lumber Co., San Francisco and formerly was en- 
gaged in lumber and box manufacturing at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. He went to Klamath Falls from Ohio about ten years 
ago. During the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, Mr. Savidge represented the fir manufac- 











HUNTER SAVIDGE 


turers of the north coast at the Lumbermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo, where he extended his acquain- 
tance among lumbermen from all over the country. Since 
then he has been with the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
The newly married couple will be at home after Sept. 1 
at 1915 Hopkins street, Berkely, Cal. 

O’HARE-ARMSTRONG.—The marriage of Miss Martha 
Guy Armstrong, daughter of Mrs. Lillian Guy Armstrong, 
of St. Louis, to Capt. Joseph J. O’Hare, adjutant of the 
73rd Field Artillery, took place in New York Aug. 31. 
The bride’s father, the late Lewis R. Armstrong, who was 
vice president of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., of St. Louis, 
died in December, 1915. The bride is a graduate of Vassar 
College. Capt. O’Hare was graduated from West Point 
in 1916. The young couple will reside temporarily in 
Boston. 


HUNTER-BENNETT.—Wednesday evening, Aug. 21, at 
St. Stephen’s Pro-Cathedral, Portland, Ore., the wedding 
of Mrs. J. W. Bennett, of Marshfield, Ore., and Adam R. 
Hunter was solemnized in the presence of a few intimate 
friends. Mrs. Hunter is the daughter of the late Thomas 
Bennett of England, and widow of the late J. W. Bennett, 
pioneer banker and attorney, of Marshfield. She has 
long been a leader in club and social affairs at Marsh- 
field. Mr. Hunter has a host of friends in Portland where 
he has made his home for a number of years. He passed 
two years at Marshfield with the Bushner Lumber Co., 
and the North Bend Lumber Co. He is now resident audi- 
tor for the Emergency Fleet Corporation at the plant of 
the Grant Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Co., at St. Johns, 
Ore. He is a native of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


TEVIS-CHAMBERLAIN.—The engagement. of Miss 
Fanny Chamberlain, daughter of Senator and Mrs. E. C. 
Chamberlain, to Horace Wilton Tevis, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam S. Tevis, Portland, Ore., was announced Thurs- 
day, Aug. 22. Sam S. Tevis is vice president of the L. B. 
Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland, and his son is manager 
of the Black Diamond Lumber Co., at Winlock, Wash. 
The wedding plans are as yet indefinite, owing to the war 
and the absence of the bride’s father from the city. Mr. 
Tevis recently suffered a serious illness which made it 
impossible for him to enter army service immediately. 
The plans will also await the return from Washington 
of Senator Chamberlain, which may bring the wedding 
in November or possibly after the first of the year. 


JACOBSON-SNYDER.—Norman G. Jacobson, super- 
visor in charge of the Deschutes National Forest was 
married Aug. 19 in Portland, Ore., to Miss Nell M. Snyder 
of Bend, Ore. Mr. Jacobson is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and has been in the West with the Forest 
Service for several years taking his present position the 
first of this year. The bride, a very popular young lady, 
has resided in Bend since last February. 





EMIGH-WEATHERWAX.—Miss Valdien Weatherwax, 
daughter of J. G.’ Weatherwax, a well known Aberdeen 
logger, and a niece of Cliff Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., married Lieut. 
Perry Emigh, of the aviation section, Spruce Production 
Division, United States Army, in Aberdeen on Aug. 25, 
Lieutenant Emigh, who is a graduate of the Biltmore 
Forestry School, was connected with the Portland and 
Seattle offices of James D. Lacey & Co. prior to entering 
the army. At present he is stationed in Hoquiam as 
assistant to the regional director of spruce production. 
The young people will make their home in Aberdeen for 
the present. 


BOOSTS BETTER RETAIL ADVERTISING 


The relationship between dealer and manufacturer still is 
in a process of evolution. The time was when the manufac- 
turer said: “I’ll make the goods; you sell them.” The 
dealer’s merchandising problems were of no concern to the 
manufacturer ; but the latter has come to appreciate that the 
Tesponsibility for his goods is on himself—he advertises them 
nationally under a trade-marked, branded name, gives them 
4 definite standard and takes pains to maintain that standard. 
The dealer has found tht he can sell more goods where they 
are publicly known, that it is better to sell goods on the 
maker’s reputation rather than on his own “say so,” and buys 
not on a price basis but on the saleability of the goods. 

Even the dealer’s selling methods are now attuned to what 
the manufacturer has taught him. He looks to the maker for 
Most or all of his selling helps. Frequently the manufacturer 
Supplies the entire selling plan. 

In advertising the dealer also has come to look to the 
Manufacturer for cuts and copy that will be the most result- 
ful. Practically all large manufacturers now keep their trade 
supplied with newspaper electrotypes. These electrotypes 
Naturally are ads for particular products rather than for the 

ler’s entire business. That is their one drawback. A 

er often would like to do some advertising and would be 





willing to give nationally known brands as much prominence 
in the ads as they play in his business. But the dealer is 
not in a position to do this and he can’t very well adapt any 
of the manufacturer's stock electrotypes to that purpose. 

. As the result of a close study of this problem, both from 
the dealer’s and the manufacturer’s point of view, one manu- 
facturer has adopted a plan which marks another epoch in 
the closer codperation of dealer and producer. Briefly, this 
plan is to keep the trade supplied with ads featuring the 
dealer’s entire stock rather than any one product. This 
broadminded policy has been evolved by The Beaver Board 
Companies. The ads place a lumber or building material 
business before the public on the basis of its ability to serve 
the public’s general building requirements. Beaver Board is 
mentioned, along with other lumber products, but it is not 
displayed. It receives only such attention as is justified by 
its proportionate importance in the stock of the average 
lumber yard. 

These electros are furnished to the trade without charge 
and in whatever quantities required. The Beaver Board suc- 
cess has been due to the fact that a meritorious product has 
been brought before the public by large and consistent national 
advertising. The Beaver company feels that its dealers can 
wisely apply the same principle to their business—that if 
they will advertise they are bound to grow and that any 
material growth can not very well help but increase the 
Beaver Board part of the dealer’s business. 

Consequently the company can not urge Beaver Board 
advertising on their trade but endeavors to have its dealers 
place their entire facilities and service before the public by 
some plan, pretentious or modest, of continuous local adver- 
tising. They are not urging their dealers to use large space 
or to make any great initial investment. But they do provide 
common sense ads and movie slides that cover practically all 
phases of the dealer’s stock, 

The justification for this policy, whieh has now been in 
operation for sufficient time to give it a fair trial, is the in- 
creased number of dealers who are using the electro service, 
and who are using more and more advertising space as they 
learn the results of this means of business-getting. 

The interesting part of this service is the clear indication 
of the extent to which the manufacturer of today looks ahead 
to bettering the condition of his trade as a whole, rather 
than concentrating all his energies on an imediate increase in 
orders for his particular product. Naturally it is a policy 
that leads to a very compact understanding between dealer 
and producer—an understanding of mutual helpfulness that 
assures a steady increase in the profit ledgers of both parties. 





NORFOLK EXPORT LETTER 


Sept. 3.—Below is a statement of exports of lumber and 
forest products thru District No. 14, comprising the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during July, 1918: 


7,000 feet white pine boards (Argentine).........$ 936 
39,000 feet yellow pine boards (Argentine)........ 1,243 
318,000 feet spruce boards (England).............. 35,241 
27,171 pieces staves (Portugal).........ccccecce. 9,057 
Total value.......$46,477 


364,000 feet—Total lumber Total value....... $37,420 

The movement of forest products for export thru this dis- 
trict was much lighter during July than in June. In June 
864,000 feet of lumber was exported with a total value of 
$73,803, or about twice as large a movement. A comparison 
with July, 1917, shows that July, 1918, exports were larger 
but this was due to the fact that in the same month in 1917 
practically no lumber shipments were forwarded because 
of an unofficial embargo placed on this freight by the steam- 
ship companies. 

A review of the report for July, 1918, just issued by the 
customs officials shows that practically all freight forwarded 


was for war purposes, The total valuation of exports thru 
this district during July, 1918, was $6,036,229 as compared 
with $10,445,095 in June; $8,534,671 in May, 1918; $17,- 
801,399 in April, 1918. The total value of exports in July, 
1917, was $4,560,061. Lumber export shipments will con- 
tinue to be light unless the material is needed in the conduct 
of the war on the other side. 








N the upkeep of machinery and 
tools, the Oxweld Injector Type 
Blowpipe makes most gratifying 


reductions in repair and renewal expense 


Quickly, easily, and at little cost, the 
Oxweld Blowpipe repairs practically 
every metal thing that breaks or wears 
in or about the plant. And the weld is 
permanent — the part goes back into 
service in effect as good as new— no 
loss of time, no failure in production, 
no expense for a new part. 


Oxweld Injector Type Welding and 
Cutting Blowpipes are the most efficient 
and economical, regardless of the source 
of your acetylene gas supply. Where 
for portability or other reasons com- 
pressed acetylene is used from cylinders, 
Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipes utilize 
far more of the contents of the cylinders 
than will any other type of blowpipe. 


Ask for Bulletins telling of the advantages of 
Oxweld Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus and Supplies 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World's Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetylene Equipment for Welding 
and Cutting Metals, 
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possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a custo- 
mer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 











A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Our virgin timber and modern milling insure 
you umexcelled service on every order. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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EXPLOITATION OF COSTA RICA’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


The forests of Costa Rica are probably not so extensive as 
the general reader has been led to believe. While there are 
over 100 distinct species of indigenous trees yielding logs 
large enough for commercial purposes, relatively few of them 
are now being cut and utilized. There are no conifers grow- 
ing in commercial quantities and the principal hardwood trees 
are those that are more or less common to all of the Central 
American republics, Of these only a few are suitable for 
house construction and general building purposes. There are 
some ornamental woods growing in Costa Rica, which’ form 
an important article of export. Fully 75 percent of all the 
lumber used in the Republic is produced locally by the Span- 
ish cedar (cedrela odorata) and the pochote (Pachira sp.) 
—(Bombag ellipticum), It is claimed that these are the only 
two woods that will withstand the destructive work of the 
wood ants; American pine and other softwoods, used so ex- 
tensively in many parts of the tropics, are not imported into 
Costa Rica to any great extent because they are subject to 
quick decay under almost all conditions. 

Spanish cedar is easily the most important tree in the 
Republic, both for local use and for export. The tree grows 
chiefly on the moist and more or less fertile slopes west of the 
continental divide, where it has been exported for many years. 











[By C. D. Mell) 


While there is no exact data available as to the quantity 
of this wood being cut annually, it is believed that about 
8,000,000 feet are produced, of which about 2,000,000 feet are 
exported chiefly to the United States. The mahogany is gen- 
erally regarded as a very important forest product in Costa 
Rica, but this is a mistake. This tree, which is doubtless 
specifically distinct from the true Cuban and Mexican va- 
rieties, is found only very sparingly along the foothills and 
along the water courses on the west Coast, where the soil is 
rather fertile; it is not found back in the hills. There are 
ten to fifteen cedar trees to one mahogany, and the latter are 
not so large as in Honduras and Nicaragua, where the true 
mahogany grows; the Costa Rican variety is similar to the 
Panaman species, the wood of which usually brings somewhat 
less in the New York markets than that of the other varieties, 
because the logs are smaller and not so well grown. 


The pochote is a tree that in many respects resembles 
Spanish cedar and the wood is not strikingly different. 
Many attempts have been made to introduce pochote into the 
American markets to take the place of cedar, and this would 
be possible, it is believed, if the logs could be placed on the 


market here for considerably less than the cedar. The present 
high price of Spanish cedar is the only objection to it, and 
users of this wood are now seeking suitable substitutes, and 
pochote would answer the purpose were it not for the fact 
that it would cost equally as much as Spanish cedar to get it 
to the users. 

Among the most important woods in the Republic are the 
following: Brazil (Ow@slapinia echinata); cacique (Eugenia 
lepidota); caobo (Swietenia sp.); cedro(Cedrela odorata) ; 
cedro amargo (Cedrela sp.); cenizaro (Genizero)-(Pithe colo- 
bium sp.) ; cocobola (Dalbergia sp.) ; guanacaste (Enterolobium 
cyclocarpum); guapinol (Hymenea courbaril); guayacan 
(Tecoma sp.) and (Guayacum sp.) ; nispero (Sapota zoputilla) 
and palo de mora or fustic (Chlorophora tinctoria). 

Besides these there are a number of other more or less 
important ones, such as the mangrove which is used for fire- 
wood and tannin; ceiba for dugouts; habillo or sand box for 
carpentry ; palo maria for boat building; laurel for farming 
implements, and guachipelin for construction. There are a 
number of other woods used locally. At present there are 
seventy-five sawmills operating in the Republic and the 
imports of lumber are gradually decreasing. A number of 
planing mills are in operation and some factories using wood 











(1) A Massive Cedar Log Squared in the Forest, (2) Loading a Cedar Log. 


(3) The Log Ready to Be Carted to theRiver. (4) A Raft of Cedar Logs in Puntarenas, Costa Rica 


SOME TYPICAL LUMBERING SCENES IN COSTA RICA, ILLUSTRATING THE PREPARATION OF SPANISH CEDAR LOGS FOR EXPORTATION. 
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The 4-wheel drive principle is ac- 
Duplex Trucks make use of every 


All power generated by the Duplex 
motor is evenly distributed to all 
four wheels—and is utilized as a 
pulling and hauling force. 


Power wastage is reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum. 





“Yes! Since We Bought that Duplex 
I’ve Been Quite a Stranger Here”’ 


Duplex owners tell us that Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive Trucks consume 
from one-fifth to one-half less gas- 
oline than rear drive trucks of 


Then, too, Duplex tire mileage is 
high—usually 30 per cent greater 
than that of any other type of 
truck. 


Repair and maintenance costs are 
low because the strain is distributed 
over the entire truck. 


Naturally, Duplex ton-mile costs 
are greatly reduced. 


Figured on a business basis, Duplex 
Trucks pay the biggest dividends 
on the investment. 


DupLex TRUCK COMPANY 
2002 Washington Ave. Lansing, Mich. 


FOUR 
WHEEL 
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have been running for many years, and others are con- 
templated and in course of establishment. Furniture making 
is now an important industry. 

The cocobola is one of the most important for export. It 
is rarely if ever used locally. The tree is relatively small and 
irregular. The logs which are brought to the shipping ports 
are from 6 inches to 18 inches in diameter and rarely 10 feet 
in length. The sap is removed since it has no commercial 
value. The heartwood resembles the true rosewood from 
Brazil, to which it is closely related botanically. There are 
about 1,000 tons of this wood exported from the west Coast 
to the States where it is used principally in the cutlery trade. 

The method used in cutting the trees and getting the logs 
out has always been very crude. The wood cutters refuse to 
consider up-to-date methods; saws are almost unknown and 
the largest trees are felled by means of axes. Cocobola trees, 
of which the green or living wood burns like a torch, are in 
many instances felled by setting fire to the base of the tree. 
In this way many trees are reduced entirely to ashes before 
the wood cutter can return to the spot to put the fire out, 
when the tree is down. 

There is only one harbor on the west Coast, which is 
Puntarenas, and the vessels loading there are obliged to 
anchor some distance away from the pier. Cedar logs are 
floated alongside in the form of rafts, but other woods which 
are heavier than water must be loaded on punts or launches 
and lightered alongside, which is time-consuming and expen- 
sive. At present only one steamship line has steamers calling 
at Puntarenas. The United Fruit Line steamers call at Port 
Limon on the east Coast, but these boats do not carry wood 
except balsa logs (Ochroma lagopus) which are cut on the 
company’s land. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,274,388—Shingle packing machine. Charles A. Cooney, 
Erie, Pa. 
1,274,412—Lumber register. Joseph W. Haley and Charles 
B. Yelton, Erlanger, Ky. 
1,274,468—Saw set. Ingwall O. Stuvland, Everett, Wash. 
1,274,057—Track clearer for sawmill carriages. Frederick 
M. Zorn, Little Rock, Ark. 
1,274,839—Lumber stacking machine. John Babcock, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
1,274.860—Wood drying machine. Albert A. Denton, Eagle 
River, Wis. 
1,275,163—Wood planing machine. William C, Farnum, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. Whitney, same 
lace. 
” 1,275,165—Pavement (wood). Walter E. Hassam, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to Hassam Paving Co., same place. 
1,275,167—Wood planing machine. Byron 8. Loveland, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. Whitney, same 


place. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


Sr. CLoup, Fra., Aug. 29.—A. C. Starbird, of Apopka, 
Fla., has secured timber privileges on 7,000 acres in Osceola 
County. It is said that the railroad will be extended ten 
miles to carry the timber into Apopka, where it will be cut, 
dressed and shipped. 








Granp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 31.—The A. L. Dennis Salt 
& Lumber Co. has purchased four sections of very fine hard- 
wood timberlands in Chippewa County. _The timber was 
Aegon | direct from the owners, Case & Krotser, of Kings- 
ey and Traverse City. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—W. L. Crenshaw, formerly of 
the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., has sold the timber oD 
3,500 acres of land in Washington County, which he ac 
quired some time ago,'to the Triangle Lumber Co., wit 
headquarters in Memphis. This company is now operating 
a bandmill at Percy, Miss., but will cut out its timber in 
that section within the next thirty or sixty days, and Ww 
then remove its sawmill to Midnight, Miss., where the newly 
acquired timber will be converted into lumber. Rails are 
already being shipped to Midnight for building the necessary 
trackage for handling the timber. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Sept. 3.—The Keystone Manufacturing 
Co. paid Dr. Decator Montony $10,000 for a block of locus 
timber near Harmon. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Monroeville—The Hutton-Dye Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $80,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Sutter Creek—D. V. Ramazzotti sold 
his planing mill to the Knight Co., foundry owners, who 
will conduct it hereafter in connection with the foundry. 

FLORIDA. Pinewood—The Mayo Lumber Co., of Mill- 
ton, Fla., has purchased the plant of the Bay Point Mill 
Co, here and will make improvements. 

ILLINOIS. Brookport—The Crain-French Lumber Co. 
has moved its office from Brookport to Metropolis. 

Chicago—The Midwest Box Co. has purchased the busi- 
ness of the K, I. Herman Co., manutacturer of shipping 
cases, and has taken over the factory on Kingsbury and 
Wabansia, with 163 feet on the Chicago River. A four- 
story building occupies one-half of the land, and the 
company may erect an addition. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Jones Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Bloomfield Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Garner—The Iowa Builders’ Supply Co. has 
moved its general offices from Garner to Cedar Rapids, 
where they will be located in the Higley Building. This 
company is now operating yards formerly owned by the 
C. G. Bracher Lumber Co., of Garner; J. P. Oberleitner, 
of New Liberty; W. J. Dallas, of Mechanicsville; the 
Mechanicsville Lumber Co., of Mechanicsville, and the 
Biddick-Eastman Lumber Co., Springville. The company 

as also opened a yard at Hayfield, lowa. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Green & Knight Manu- 
facturing Co. has sold its sawmill and sash and blind fac- 
tory located on the New Basin in this city to the American 
Balsane Life Preserver Co., of New York and Chicago. 
It is reported that the plant will be remodeled and en- 
larged, and the industry will be conducted on a big scale. 

St. Joseph—The Case Lumber Co. is reported to be go- 
ing out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—W. H. Nickless is said to have 
gone out of business. 

MISSOURI. Clarence—G. F. Gobyns succeeds R. C. 
Cotton in the lumber business here. 

MONTANA. Glasgow—The Lewis-Wedum Co. is re- 
modeling and enlarging. 

NEW YORK. Far Rockaway—The George Kaiser Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the George Adams Lum- 
ber Co. 

OREGON. North Bend—W. N. Clark, of the North 
Bend Box Factory, has closed a lease for fifteen years 
on the Southern Oregon mill and yard at Empire, where 
the mill will be reconstructed and placed in shape for 
service. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Henry A. Lesh Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $7,500 to $24,000. 

Memphis—The Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

TEXAS. Merkel—The Merkel Lumber Co. will enlarge 
and improve. 

WASHINGTON. Clearwater—The Western Jefferson 
Lumber Co. has gone out of business. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The O. & N. Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $600,000. 

Madison—Conklin & Sons Co., in the lumber, coal and 
fuel business, has increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$250,000. James E. Conklin, 24 East Mifflin Street, is 
president of the company. 

Washburn—The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. has closed 
down permanently, having finished cutting all its logs. 
The plant has been purchased by George R. Moore and 
will probably be continued later on other contracts. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Melfort—Charles Shaw & Sons 
have gone out of business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Mobile Cooperage Co. which 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to engage in a general cooperage, lumber and milling busi- 
ness in the Chickasabogue district has the following offi- 
cers and incorporators: President, L. Guy Larkins, Mo- 
bile; vice president, E. A. Powell, Memphis, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, Rudolph H. Oswell, Mobile; other incorporators; J. 
Ebey Howell and L. Arthur Cowan, of Mobile, and Dr. 
E. W. Cawthon, of Plateau, Ala. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The John H. Evans Co. has 
been incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Cortex Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to buy, 
sell, hold, own and develop timberlands, build sawmills 
etc. Incorporators: C. L. Rimlinger, F. A. Armstrong 
and S. E. Dill. 

FLORIDA. Miami—The Theodore Hirsch Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to build a plant 
to manufacture furniture and store and Office fixtures. 
The president-treasurer is Theodore Hirsch; vice presi- 
dent, C. Howard Norris; secretary, B. M. Hirsch. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Kernes Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated. 

MAINE. Portland—The New England Cooperage & 


Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital ‘of 
$500,000. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Liberty Box & Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Stoddard—The Forest Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Logan-Maphot Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by 
J. M. Logan, Ed. Maphot, H. S. Wisner and others. 

TEXAS. Fletcher—The Nona-Fletcher Lumber Co. has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $40,000. The incor- 
borators are J. B. Hooks, W. J. Bracken and O. S. Parker. 
. Terrell—The La Roe Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000 by Nash La Roe, Joe M. La Roe 
and J. G Keller. 

WASHINGTON. . Vancouver—The United States Spruce 
Production’ Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000,000 to cover every phase of the indutsry. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—The French Bay Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

QUEBEC. Laprairie—The Giard & Caswell Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 


Makamik—The Bourbeau-Baril Lumber Corporation has 
been formed. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—A. E. Bell will rebuild the 

Planing mill recently burned at a reported loss of $50,000. 
Oomax—The Vida Lumber Co. will repair the plant re- 

ently damaged by fire at a loss of $5,000. 

ARKANSAS. Bradshaw—C. W. Eby is installing the 
Machinery in a new mill here. 

Doda City—A Mr. Crawford is installing a new sawmill 
®é mile east of this place. 

Haskell—Buckalew & Godfrey, operating as the Haskell 
Mingle Co., have installed a new shingle mill here. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—The Emergency Fleet Corporation 


will build a shipyard here to construct 2,500-ton wooden 
barges and is seeking a site on the water front. The 
plant will employ 1,200 men, 

KENTUCKY. Somerset—The I. R. Longworth Co., 
wholesale dealer in hardwoods, will install machinery for 
sawing barrel staves. 


LOUISIANA. Couchwood—Weaver Bros. & Looney will 
rebuild the lumber mill recently burned. 

Moorhead Parish—The Crittenden Lumber Co., of Earle 
Ark., and Providence, R. I., will build a band hardwood 
— — develop 11,000 acres of hardwood timber in this 
parish, 

New Orleans—Panna & Bossetta, 624 St. Philip street, 
will build a plant to manufacture crates, boxes and bar- 
rels. They have the machinery for boxes and crates and 
later will install barrel equipment. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—W. E. Small will build a stave 
mill and heading factory. 

Water Valley—J. H. Gore will rebuild the lumber plant 
reported burned recently at a loss of About $60,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The A. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., capitalized at $50,000, has contracted for the im- 
mediate erection of a sawmill, planing mill and lumber 
sheds. The plant is to have a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet of lumber. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ashepoo—The Bradley Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. and R. F. Dowling, connected with 
the Dowling Shands Co., are going to build an immense 
lumber plant here. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—The planing mill of A. E. Bell, 
two miles south of here, was destroyed by fire together 
with a large quantity of lumber in the yards. Six rail- 
road cars loaded with lumber also were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Chico—Lumber valued at $5,000 was de- 
stroyed by fire at the Griswold lumber yard near Cohas- 
set. It was insured for $3.000. 

CONNECTICUT. Danbury—The factory of the Hine 
Box & Printing Co. was destroyed by fire. 


GEORGIA. Thomasville—A planing mill and dry kilns 
near Ochlocknee, owned by the Southern Sawmill Co., of 
this place, were destroyed by fire recently. 

KANSAS. El Dorado—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
Bradford Rig & Reel Co. and also a quantity of cedar 
timber stored near by. The lumber yards of the Houser- 
Mory Co. and the Houston-Doughty Co. adjoining were 
seriously threatened, 

MAINE. Shirley—The box mill of the Shirley Lumber 
Co. and about 350,000 feet of lumber and $500 worth of 
finished shooks, were destroyed by fire on Aug. 22. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—The storehouse of the 
William C. Miles Lumber Co., in which was stored a large 
quantity of material intended for Government use, was 
destroyed by a fire believed to be of incendiary origin. 
The loss to building and lumber is estimated at about 
$25,000. The adjoining lumber yard of G. W. Blanchard 
was damaged to the extent of about $2,500. 

MICHIGAN. Bravo—Fire destroyed the potato crate 
mill of Whiting & Co. with a loss estimated at $5,000. 
Insurance on the machinery amounted to $1,500, The 
company had intended to remove its plant to Pullman this 
fall and will probably rebuild at that place instead of 
Bravo. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charlotte—Fire in the lumber yard of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. on Aug. 25 destroyed about 
20,000 feet of lumber valued at about $8,000. 

NEBRASKA. Clay Center—Fire caused a loss of about 
$1.000 in the Pauley lumber yards. 

Richland—Fire starting in the coal shed destroyed lum- 
ber and coal yards belonging to J. J. Hensen entailing a 
loss of $12,000 with insurance of $8,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lakeport—The sawmill of the 
Boulia Gorrell Co. was destroyed by fire at a loss of more 
than $100,000. 

OHIO. Urbana—The Murphy Lumber Co.'s plant was 
totally destroyed recently by fire of unknown origin 
at a loss of about $75,000, 

RHODE ISLAND. Woonsocket—About $4,000 worth of 
lumber in the yard of the Godfrey Daigneault Co., seven 
piles, comprising about 75,000 feet of lumber intended 
for packing boxes, were recently destroyed by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 30.—The Mercantile Trust Co., 
as trustee for the bondholders, has foreclosed the mortgage 
against the Shasta Land & Timber Co., of Redding. This is 
the J. E. Terry corporation that owns 18,000 acres of tim- 
ber land in Shasta County, together with a sawmill and 
twenty-eight miles of flume connecting the mill at Round 
Mountain with the railroad at Bella Vista. The judgment 
secured by the trust company represents an issue of $165,000 
of first mortgage 6 percent bonds and the judgment calls 
for $189,213, the difference being made up by a year’s inter- 
est in default and other expenses, The property will be sold 
under the foreclosure and rumor has it that Michigan lum- 
ber interests will buy it. The committee in charge of the 
reorganization consists of E. K. Boisot, of Chicago; John 
Jay Abbott, of Chicago, and John W. Edminson, of San 
Francisco. The plant has been idle all this season. 








FREMONT, OHIO, Sept. 4.—Harry W. Isenberg, as trustee 
for the creditors of the defunct Tremont Lumber Co., has 
brought suit against Russ J. Christy, Hal C. DeRan, C. E. 
Waggoner and William H. Hisenhour, former members of 
that company, and a charge of conspiracy will be brought 
against them. The suit is to recover $45,952.82 with inter- 
est from Aug. 25, 1908, making a total of $73,524.62. 


St. Paut, MINN., Sept. 3.—Suit for $10,943 has been in- 
stituted by the State a Minnesota against the International 
Lumber Co. and the Clark Pole and Tie Co., as damages for 
a large quantity of lumber alleged to have been taken 
illegally in Koochiching County. 





ProviIpENCEH, R. I., Sept. 2.—The Providence Lumber Co. 
is peg against James J. Kinney and Karen A, Haven, 
both of Cranston, in action of assumpsit for promises broken 
stating in its declaration that the defendants are indebted 
2 ed company for $1,121.44 for merchandise sold and de- 

vered. 


Houston, TEX., Sept. 2.—The application for a receiver 
filed by the Texas Hardwood Co. against the Orange Mari- 
time Corporation in the district court here, as noted in 
these columns last week, has been transferred to the dis- 
trict court in Orange County for final decision. 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 30.—Permission has been asked 
from the court to form a company with a capital of $10,000 
to operate the mill of Heaps & Co., Vancouver, which com- 
yany has been in liquidation. The stock would all be held 
y the liquidator and the profits would be paid into the 
liquidation, 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 80.—The official referee in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has handed down a decision upholding sub- 
stantially all the ag ae made by Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis against Frank L, Ferguson, a trustee of Plymouth 
Church, New York, of which Dr. Hillis is pastor, and finds 
that Ferguson owes Dr. Hillis more than $70,000. The 
lands which occasioned the speculations are situate on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, and are timber limits. 


Work Will 
Win the War 


In the Lumber Camps and Mills, it's 
the steady, unceasing grind of wheels 
and buzzing saws turning out lumber, 
that is going to win an Allied victory. 
Assure the continuous maximum pro- 
duction in your plant by maintaining in 
readiness 


[MPERIAL sit FOUIPMENT 


Avoid expensive delays and reduce 
overhead costs with an Imperial Outfit— 
a single operation often pays for its 
original cost. Old-fashioned, expensive 
methods of riveting metal to metal are 
replaced by Imperial Equipment. 


Welds anything in metal and cuts 
everything in wrought iron and steel. 
First in Economy, Efficiency, Speed and 
Safety. Portable and always ready for 
use. Write for free catalog describing 
savings effected, cost of operation, etc. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 


508 So. Racine Ave., CHICAGO 











Lumber Dealers 


Make Money 


acting as our agents. » 
There are a lot of 

farmers in your 
community who are 
anticipating the 
purchase of a feed 
mill. You can land 
their orders for a 


Monarch Xna Feed Mill 


by installing one in your yard and then offer to grind their corn, 
oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. on shares, just to show them the super- 
iority of the Monarch over other mills. You will make a profit 
onthe Finding and will occasionally sell a mill outright at another 


profit. isthe time to get th 
mie hitcshneasiaa BR Buy More BR 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Write today for full particulars. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney, PA. 
p ’ ’ 



















Wickes waer't. Boiler 
Ask us why engines are never wrecked and steam 


turbines never have erroded and clogged blades 
and nozzles when using this boiler? 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of Boilers’’ 
sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. U.S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. Chicago, 76 W. Monroe St. Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire Si. 









WARREN, PA. 


iwarded highes 


‘Panama Pate GRAND PRIZE 


ernational Eyposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA FIC EXPOSITION 


AKES-LOGGING TOOLS tory e opacity ssduanced ros 


torycapacitys WUAxeEes & Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. H. BERNEGGER, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 








Rates, 


$2.00 per day 
and up. 

















KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 
$3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up- 
Table d'Hote Dinner, 1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea: 


From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
treet. 
Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 
Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown Car east to Hotel Chelsea. 
Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
reet crosstown car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 











Hotel Winton 


You'll enjoy yourself better when in 
Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 
e Newest and Finest Hotel in the 


city. 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.00 Up 
To be complete your trip must include 
& Visit to the 


ICE RINK CARNIVAL 


in the famous Rainbow Room. 


Wintan 
J. L. Free, presioent 
M. SNYDER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


Prospect Ave at East Ninth 
C] 








OBITUARY : 


STANLEY G. JOHNSON—At Qualicum beach, near 
Vancouver, B. ©., on Aug. 26 Stanley G. Johnson, a Van- 
couver engineer, was killed by the bursting of the fly- 
wheel of an engine. He was president of the Lake Lum- 
ber Co. and had been working for months in building the 
new mill. The accident happened in the presence of 
his wife and family when the first timber was being cut. 














WALTER M. EDWARDS—The secretary of the 
Buschow Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Walter M. Ed- 
wards, died Tuesday, Aug. 27, at his home, 3816 Euclid 
avenue, Kansas City. The funeral services were held 
at 10 o’clock Saturday morning and burial was in Mt. 
Washington cemetery. Mr. Edwards was widely known 
in the lumber trade. He went to Kansas City twenty- 
five years ago from Fort Smith, Ark., where he was born 
thirty-eight years ago. He was formerly employed by the 
J. W. Merrill Lumber Co., of Kansas City, for a number 
of years and remained with that firm until June, 1914, 
when he became associated with the Buschow Lumber 


Co. as secretary and was with it up until the time of 


his death. Mr. Edwards had been in ill health for a 
number of months but was able to be at his desk up until 
a few days before he died. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Bessie Edwards, a daughter, Clerita Edwards, his 
mother, Mrs. Nancy Fry, of Cabool, Mo., and two brothers, 


‘William T., of Fort Smith, and Roy, of Kansas City, Kas. 


CHARLES G. WILSON—Vice president of the Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore., and a prominent 


member of the lumber manufacturing industry in_ the 
Columbia River district, Charles G. Wilson died in Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 21, at the age of 67. He was a native of 
Canada and had followed the lumber business nearly all 
of his life. Mr. Wilson was president of the Linnton 
National Bank and was chairman of the State Pilot Com- 
mission. He went to Oregon fifteen years ago from 
Michigan and became associated with O. M. Clark, former 
president of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. He was 
a Knight Templar and Scottish Rite Mason. His widow, 
Mrs. Anna Wilson, four sons and two grandchildren sur- 
vive. All the sons are in military service. They are: 
Sinclair Wilson, M. C. A. service, Camp Lewis; David 
Wilson, commanding a troop of cavalry on the Mexican 
border; Edward Wilson, second lieutenant in the avia- 
tion service, Fort Worth, Tex., and Carl Wilson, in an 
officers’ training camp at the Presidio, San Francisco. 


LAWRENCE H. PIERSON.—The following resolution 
on the death of Lawrence H. Pierson, manager of the 
timber department of Pope & Talbot, of San francisco, 
was passed by the Dougias Fir Club of San Francisco, 
of which Mr. Pierson was a member and former president. 
The resolution committee was composed of Frank W 
Trower and R. O. Wilson: 

“WHEREAS, our esteemed fellow member and former 
president, Lawrence H. Pierson, has suddenly passed 
from this life; 

RESOLVED, that Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco, 
in meeting assembled, record its appreciation of his many 
sterling qualities and his faithful service to this organiza- 
tion and to the best interests of the lumber industry, and 

“RESOLVED, that we extend to his bereaved family our 
sincerest sympathy in their hour of sorrow and loss, and 
we share with them in mourning for one taken so swiftly 
from an honored and useful earthly career; 

“RESOLVED, that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to his family, to Pope & Talbot and to the lumber press.” 











WEEK’S: NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


This is the time of year when demand for lumber 
should perk up a bit. August surely ran true to form, be- 
ing a quiet period, and the lack of demand then applied to 
all the woods. However, August of 1918 has gone into 
the discard and all the trade is concerned with now is the 
demand of the future. On almost every hand optimism 
prevails, and the trade fully believes that demand will be 
equal to the supply this fall. Of course, nothing like nor- 
mal production is expected in any producing territory 
because the lumber manufacturers will not be able to get 
the labor, now that the new man-power bill is a fact. 
More and more of the demand will consist of actual war 
requirements and the call for building lumber, now very 
low, will dwindle still more. Until the war is over, it will 
be useless to expect the general building industry to have 
any life, and the lumber trade might as well make up its 
mind to that. However, the demands from Uncle Sam, 
who is determined to carry the war to a successful con- 
clusion, are so great that enormous quantities of lumber 
are being used in different war materials, for actual 
use in the manufacture of materials themselves or in pack- 
ing, crating or boxing. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 31 











Lumber Shingles 
D+ chkteecacd enw eer uh tee ek 45,081,000 4,334,000 
SERS eee sae os sh saaGiesee 72,488,000 9,282,000 
POORAD Dok x 5's cio sis etececaks 27,407,000 4,948,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 81 

Lumber Shingles 
SE Se Hk ak ckaneeiea ot 1,720,915,000 209,465,000 
SET ML we Gurae ks ouie' siege oe Seas 2,356,470,000 464,267,000 
ub ano a oaconvsnuees ~ 635,555,000 254,802,000 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG, 31 
Lumber 


PBIB roe one ce eet es 14,987,000 375,000 
SEU Cpe Guise disin  ece ae ee 37,150,000 5,118,000 
EA na ae ce hans ae es 22,163,000 4,743,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 31 
Lumber Shingles 
NINA cite Sos 5a 4:'t alts ath fe cu cote ae 791,922,000 113,381,000 
aa aan icine oa he & ole kaa 1,082,753,000 316,264,000 
ONIN Sic cute ns Rik ee 290,831,000 202,883,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Sept. 4, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
eT IID arg nls pg vu dan saci 579.9 A fgeth-wr 3 2 1,900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 21 59,900 

5,000 and under a. 3 22,000 

10,000 and under | Se eee 5 82,000 
25,000 and under CT a eae 2 61,325 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 165,000 


Over $100,000 
3-story school building—Board of Educa 


UM ect e iiss eo eb a gash 6 6 ease are 1 337,000 
| FESS, aR Rape ne a nea kee a 729,125 
Average valuation for week............ ee 19,706 
TERE BEOTIONE WOOK . ccc csp ecscvencnes 33 1,948,000 
Average valuation previous week........ Ppa 59,030 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 35 338,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 4, 1918.......... 1,625 28,577,757 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 3,062 54,038,145 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,189 78,075,460 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,024 59,414,682 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,142 60,972,195 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 7,168 63,375,550 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,102 61,726,210 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,426 83,574,710 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,309 57,224,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,636 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,186 39,971,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,869 46,179,845 


The following is a comparative statement for the 
months of August, 1917 and 1918: 


Permits Frontage, 1917 Oost 
WUte gion ts g2b wk egies wie dik bis CAEN ST 11,230 $4,277,650 
1918 
ee Pe ee I ey ey 8,565 4,635,900 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—With the fall season at hand much 
improvement is expected in the northern pine trade. On 
every hand there is a spirit of hopefulness that the quiet 
period is passing and that activity will soon reign again. 
Most distributors are cock sure of good business and the 
mills are in fair shape to take care of an active demand. 
Now is a good time to buy, say distributers, as shipments 
can be made before bad weather arrives. 


ert ag 


— 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—While the country yard 
trade still is backward, the mills are having a satisfactory 
business on the whole. Railroads have been buying freely 
of car material, and other industries are in the market. 
Grain doors are in strong demand which is taking all the 
low grade stock offered. City building shows a slight 
activity occasionally, tho far below. normal. Shipments 
have been made without difficulty up to date, and tho the 
grain movement now is heavy, there is little trouble in 
getting cars as needed. Orders are well cleaned up. 
Country trade is waiting until after harvest and thresh- 
ing rush, and dealers are not expecting great demand. 


New York, Sept. 3.—There is very little commercial 
business. Prices are firm, especially for lower grades, 
which have moved up a little. There is little call for 
white pine for building purposes, but the export situation 
has become more active. Stocks from.the West are more 
freely offered. Tonawanda and Buffalo dealers seem to 
have about all the Government orders they can attend to. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The white pine trade has slowed 
up considerably lately and scarcely any demand comes in 
from retailers, who regard the fall outlook as discourag- 
ing. While so much restriction is placed upon building 
as is now the case, it is likely that there will be little 
demand for ordinary commercial purposes. A fair demand 
is reported for low grades, tho the market is not as brisk 
as a short time ago, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 3.—Shipments of white pine have 
come into the Pittsburgh market during the last week 
in better form. There have been stray cars from the 
Northwest, especially from Idaho, but these have had 
special orders or priority rights that sent them thru. 
The general trade is quiet. Prices are on the established 
basis and there does not appear to be any disposition to 
circumvent this rule in any way. Retail trade is quiet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Dealers speak more 
encouragingly of market conditions, an improvement hav- 
ing manifested itself during the last week. Increasing 
inquiries tend to strengthen the belief that a good fall 
trade will be experienced. Carload shipments to retail 
yards are more active and demand for supplies for Gov- 
ernment requirements is showing active proportions, Re- 
ceipts of stock by vessel are in larger volume than for 
several months and dealers are hopeful of being in a 
position to take care of a fair business next winter, not- 
withstanding the decrease in supplies from the producers. 
Prices are well maintained. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 3.—There seems to be less snap to 
Government business than there was a few weeks ago, 
and reports from the East indicate a little accumulation 
of stock, there being little demand from ordinary building 
sources. Government prices hold fairly well, but the ac- 
cumulation of some stock is said to have resulted in a 
keener competition on whatever sizes are available for 
commercial purposes. Some of the more important city 
yards are so low on spruce supplies that price is not im- 
portant, and if regular schedule could be promptly deliv- 
ered there would unquestionably be an immediate improve- 
ment in the yard demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 3.—Odd lots of spruce have been 
selling in Pittsburgh market, mostly of the low grades for 
box material, at full list prices, but the material is gen- 
erally outside of the grades that the Government uses. 
This has made it possible to do some business in this line 
in the mercantile trade. No clear spruce is offered. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Some mills are still busy shipping out 
on old orders, very little new business developing. Most 
distributers say that the retailers are taken care of on 
stocks. With a growing scarcity of labor the output of 
white cedar products in the North this winter will probably 
be the lowest in many seasons. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 2.—Post stock is very short 
all along the line and most dealers report their supplies 
about half what they usually are at this time. Demand is 
quiet now, but the market is firm, as producers are confi- 
dent of an advance in prices before the winter is over. 
The outlook is for a very light output this winter, and 
under conditions making logging highly expensive. There 
is a fair amount of poles on hand, but short lengths have 
sold well and are under normal in supply. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Tho the last month has been about 48 
dull as it could possibly be, distributers say the bad season 
is over and they confidently expect the fall trade to start 
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soon and keep up actively for months. Tho there will not 
be much of a demand from general building lines, as in 
normal times, war industries are more active than ever 
and constantly need most kinds of hardwoods to supply the 
requirements. The railroad demand is also another factor 
that the distributers count on. Box factories are likewise 
expected to buy heavily. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1.—While local plants using 
hardwood are apparently well stocked up for the present, 
most of them are using stock freely and some are com- 
ing into the market again. Business has been somewhat 
quiet and wholesalers have been doing some business with 
other markets to keep things moving. Low grade stock 
for boxes and grain doors is the most active. Prices 
are firm on practically everything in the lines manufac- 
tured by northern hardwood mills, and supplies are 
limited. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Yard and factory demand, 
except where plants are using hardwood for war orders, 
continues to be almost negligible, and prices for finish are 
quite weak. Dealers here have all they can do placing 
Government and railroad orders and keeping the stock 
moving away from the mills. The Canadian Government 
still is a good buyer in this market, and if the extent 
of railroad orders is any indication of the condition of 
cars, there ought not to be many cars on bad order tracks 
this winter. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—The opening of September 
finds but slight change in the hardwood situation. In- 
quiries, however, are improving, being better than a week 
ago, and a revival of trade is expected soon. Box manu- 
facturers here are still out of the market, but those cater- 
ing to this trade believe that buying will improve con- 
siderably from now on. Whatever weakness there is in 
the market has been caused by offerings of small mills, 
but prices generally have held firm, and one manufac- 
turer expressed a belief that prices will go still higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—The market for hardwoods 
has been strong the last week, and on some of the woods 
prices are higher. Some of the woods have experienced 
a change from increase to decrease of unsold stocks and 
this is most noticeable in oak. There is demand for prac- 
tically everything in oak that is offered or to be found 
on the market. Quartered stocks are in better demand 
than plain, altho both show substantial advances com- 
pared with a week ago. All grades of quartered white 
oak in thicknesses below 1 inch are $4 to $9 higher, while 
1-inch and 2-inch stocks run about $6 higher with the best 
advances in No. 3 common, which is $11 up for 1-inch 
and $14 up for 2-inch. These grades show advances of 
$6 each: Selects, 1-inch to $85 and 2-inch to $97; No. 1 
common and selects, 1-inch to $78 and 2-inch to $90; No, 1 
common, 1-inch to $75 and 2-inch to $87; No. 2 common, 
l-inch to $44 and 2-inch to $54; sound wormy, 1-inch to 
$44. An advance of $3 to $110 is reported in 1-inch FAS 
quartered white. In plain white and red oak the grades 
below 1-inch thick carry advances of from $2 to $6, and 
l-inch and above advances from $4 to $6. In miscel- 
laneous oak stocks changes range from declines of $4 to 
advances of $4. There is strong demand for all grades 
of chestnut except for a slight weakness in 1-inch plain 
FAS, which is $2 lower at $55. No. 1 common is up $4 
to $45 for 1-inch and $49 for 2-inch. No. 3 common is 
$2 higher. Liberal increase of stocks of gum have re- 
sulted in a softening of prices, despite a relative good 
demand for practically all grades and thicknesses. Most 
of the items are unchanged, declines ranging from $1 to 
not more than $3, so that after all the market is fairly 
steady. Maple is in strong position as to demand, so that 
with the slight increase of stocks there has been a steady 
absorption of this wood for the hard variety, and prices 
are materially higher, especially No. 2 common, where 
the price has advanced $10 up to $19, putting 1-inch at 
$37 and 4-inch at $65, while FAS is selling at from $60 
for 1-inch to $91 for 4-inch. Advances in FAS, No. 1 
common and log run range from $3 to $8. Ash and hickory 
both move freely and prices are $1 to $6 higher on ash 
and $1 to $5 higher on hickory. All the other woods are 
active and prices generally strong and most of them 
higher. There is a constant demand for walnut, but prices 
have held steady with the exception of No. 1 common, 
because the Government has fixed prices for different 
grades which are adhered to by manufacturers, the grade 
mentioned having sold up $15 to $79. 


New York, Sept. 3.—There seems to be no let bp in the 
inquiry for all class of hardwood and prices are decidedly 
firm, most buyers being concerned with the inability to 
obtain satisfactory shipments rather than with the high 
Prices asked. The latter can be worked out on a reason- 
ably good basis with customers, but it is difficult to over- 
come complaints on delayed shipments. The demand is 
well distributed thruout the list and the improvement in 
the ‘shipping situation has enabled some very old orders 
to be cleaned up. There is a good inquiry for oak, espe- 
cially from ship building sources, altho ship yards appear 
in the main to have orders well ahead, so that they are 
not ordering as actively as a few months ago. Factory 
demand is active, but the conversion of woodworking 
Plants into war activities develop somewhat slowly and 
under difficult conditions. Taking the hardwood situation 
a8 a whole, the supply is far behind in the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The general report is that trade 
is not as active as a few weeks ago. Apparently many 
buyers have enough lumber on hand for present needs. 
A decline in receipts has occurred, the reason being that 
all the yards now carry sufficient stocks of most every- 
thing for the time being. Labor is hard to obtain, tho 
the shortage is no more keenly felt than it has been, 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—Conditions in the hardwood 
trade continue favorable so far as the volume of business 
and the returns are concerned, with orders coming in 
freely enough to keep members of the trade busy. Most 
wholesalers here along with the producers report that they 
are moving stocks in larger quantities than some time 
ago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 3.—There is considerable activity 
in the hardwood trade. Wholesale as well manufacturing 
divisions get a fair share of business and especially along 
lines that do not come into direct touch with the hard- 
woods used in Government plants. There {is a good de- 
mand for oak and little to supply it with. Chestnut and 
Poplar are active. Reports of maple flooring being in 
*specially active inquiry during the last week are heard. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 3.—Demand for inch common and “ 


better white oak shows improvement. Crating oak fs in 
demand, and ash and black walnut are heavily called 
*. Few mills are in operation and prices are firm. 








The Floating 
Power Plant. 


U. S. Motors are mount- 
ed at four points on a 
sub-frame and this sub- 
frame is mounted at 
three points in the main 
frame. 


The Floating Power 
Plant cuts fuel costs and 
reduces repair bills. 


Capacities: 
Worm Drive — 2%, 
3% and 5 tons 


Chain Drive — 2% and 
3% tons 


Speeding Up 
War Timber 


In the lumber woods, where timber is being gotten out 
with frantic haste to meet the demands of war, U.S. 
trucks have proven the salvation of many mill owners. 


Wherever you find lumber camps you will find U. S. 
trucks plowing thru sand and mud—thru swampy lands 
and over steep trails. No matter how rough the going 
or heavy the load, they answer with splendid per- 
formance. 


Above: i pigturgg the big U. S. trucks in the service of 
the Pekin Hardwood Lumber Company hauling a big 
“six-tonner’’ to the mill. Once on the highway, the 
truck broke thru a culvert and let the rear wheels down 
to the axle, but it pulled out on its own power. U. S. 
trucks have ample reserve power for any emergency. 


The one big feature that makes U. S. trucks ideal for 
lumber work is the Floating Power Plant. This is the 
most flexible of all methods of motor mounting. On 
rough ground it prevents the strain from being carried 
to the power plant. The motor always turns as freely 
and easily on rough ground as smooth. It can pull out 
of places where other trucks would stall. 


The Floating Power Plant saves fuel, reduces repair ex- 
pense and prevents breakage that would put other trucks 
out of use. 


Before you buy another truck investigate the Floating 


Power Plant. Send for booklet, ‘“Why the Floating 
Power Plant?” 


The United States Motor Truck Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—The outlook being for gradually de- 
creased production, hemlock distributers and manufactur- 
ers are sure that the fall demand will keep up with the 
available supply. Tho the market for building hemlock is 
practically out of existence except where housing proposi- 
tions are being carried out or country retail dealers have a 
good fall trade, the demand is expected mostly from war 
industrial sources. Prices are firm. 


New York, Sept. 3.—With so much of the Pennsylvania 
cut going to the Government, the hemlock situation fig- 
ures less prominently in the metropolitan district than 
other woods. It is generally conceded that the $2 advance 
is working out satisfactorily, and where commercial buyers 
are able to get shipments no complaints are made regard- 
ing the higher price. Suburban building is active only 
from the standpoint of alterations and even if it was not 
the Government’s intention to prohibit nonessential con- 
struction there would be little inclination to construct 
private houses. 


Cincinnat!, Ohio, Sept. 2.—With a steady demand for 
construction grades of hemlock, and the crippling of the 
stocks of fir lumber, no one was surprised at the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s new maximum on cer- 
tain lines of manufactured hemlock. Of course, a $2 ad- 
vance does not amount to much with the trade, as there 
is practically no hemlock for the general trade, and sell- 
ing to the Government at fixed prices is not very exciting. 
It has not affected production, which is inadequate to 
the demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 3.—Good, brisk demand continues 
and in some quarters it is noted that demand has in- 
creased during the last week or more, and while com- 
paratively little is sold, owing to the oversold condition 
of mills, interest remains more keen and alive. Dry 
stock especially is difficult to obtain now. Generally 
stocks are low in hand and car supply is not better than 
75 percent under the best reports received while in others 
it is almost entirely absent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Lack of demand is still quite 
noticeable in the hemlock trade and retailers are not 
making much effort to get hold of stocks. They look for 
a fair business this fall, tho it is expected that most of It 
will be for repair work. Dwelling house construction has 
shown a decided falling off. Mills have good Government 
orders, so prices remain firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Trade is not char- 
acterized as active but a steady demand for building and 
other requirements is keeping yard supplies low. A num- 
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ber of yards report stocks greatiy reduced but most of 
them have secured lumber to be brought forward before 
the close of navigation. This will place them in a position 
to take care of their customers during the winter, unless 
an unusually heavy consumption of stock manifests itself. 


Prices are steady. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—There is expected to be no diminish- 
ing in the demand for poplar, which has been a good wood 
for so long, and this fall demand is expected to be fully as 
great as the supply. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 3.—With a material reduction 
in panel and wide No. 1 poplar, all widths, there have been 
uniform advances of price of $1 on thicknesses below 
l-inch, and for 1-inch and above they have been $1 and 
$2, with the exception of 18- to 23-inch wide, which has 
sold $3 lower. FAS and No. 2 common are stronger. 
Wagon box boards, 13- to 17-inch, are up $4 to $89. Dry 
stocks of plain poplar are more than 1,000,000 feet lower 
than a month ago, and yet 500,000 feet above what they 
were in June. However, the increase in unsold stocks 
Aug. 1 was reported as only 2.7 percent against an in- 
crease of 27.8 percent July 1. There continues to be an 
active market for siding and dimension strips, with prac- 
tically no change in prices, which, however, have held 
firm at recent advances, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Poplar is one of the fairly ac- 
tive woods in this market and almost all grades are 
called for. Demand, however, is not as large as a few 
weeks ago and consumers seem to have laid in a pretty 
good amount of lumber. Mills do not appear to be accu- 
mulating stock ahead, so that the market bids fair to 
retain its present firm position for a time. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—Receipts of poplar are mod- 
erate, inquiry appears to keep up with the range of prices 
high enough to make the returns attractive. Low grades 
are in good request along with the high quality stocks 
and command figures that yield excellent returns. 





Ashland, Ky., Sept. 3.—The demand for poplar continues 
good, with the high grades the best movers. Stocks on 
hand at mill points are reported very low, with little 
new lumber going on sticks. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Tho trade at present is quiet, there is 
considerable optimism in this market for western woods, 
if the manufacturers in the Inland Empire and west Coast 
are in any position to pay attention to requirements that 
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Built Especially For 
Lumbermen— Fruehauf 


Trailers Reduce Costs 


RUEHAUF Semi-Trailers are making pos- 
sible big reductions in logging operation 
costs. 


Lumber dealers also are cutting their haulage 
costs to the lowest possible minimum by utiliz- 
ing Fruehauf Trailers with their motor trucks. 


Because Fruehauf Trailers are built especially 
for lumber operators and dealers— 

Because they treble the carrying capacity of a motor 
truck— 

Because two or three trailers may often be operated 
j with only one truck— 

Because they may be equipped with our patented jack 
and loading and unloading devices, Fruehauf Trailers 
‘are indorsed by lumbermen in all sections of the coun- 
try. Our adjustable reach trailer is particularly adapt- 


‘ able to logging operations. 


Let us send you our booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Hauling Lumber,” which explains how haulage costs 
may be reduced one-half to two-thirds. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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develop here. The war requirements will naturally remain 
uppermost in the minds of the mills until the war is over 
and the commercial markets of secondary consideration. 
Naturally commercial markets nearer the producing sec- 
tions will have more than an even break with Chicago, and 
consequently it remains a problem what the state of fall 
business will be; whether a demand will develop and after 
it develops whether the distributers can get the stocks. 
Red cedar shingles recovered slightly in price this week. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—The passing of August ends 
an era of comparative quiet, and is hailed with satisfac- 
tion among the manufacturers and dealers in fir. The 
crops are harvested and fall grain has started to move, 
and the lumber market is stirring with signs of activity. 
Cutting business is still good. The labor problem is as 
troublesome as ever. The cut for the week at 127 mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was 81,947,561 feet, a total of nine-tenths of 1 percent 
above normal. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 31.—There is very little change in 
fir this week. The demand continues active along the 
same lines and the mills speeded up. Every indication 
points to a heavy fall trade. There is considerable retail 
business. Local and semilocal business remains very 
strong. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 31.—The volume of business is big 
and the mills are operating to full capacity in most in- 
stances. Many plants are devoting their entire attention 
to spruce for the Government. The Fir Production Board 
is now placing orders for °17,000,000 feet for cantonment 
work. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Business is being placed only 
in small volume and there is not very much inquiry going 
around. There are some signs of improvement, however, 
with the approach of the fall season. The small mills 
are quoting under the Government list, but the big mills, 
with plenty of Government orders on hand are not seek- 
ing yard orders to any extent and are holding to the list 
all along the line. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—If anything, California lumber has it 
on other woods from the western pine country but at that 
there is no pronounced activity either in California sugar 
or white, Idaho or western pine. The lack of building is 
the chief reason for no demand here, tho many of the mills 
are in no position to cater to a local demand here, even if 
it did exist. Prices are strong. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Shortage of stock at the 
mills continues to be a factor against any broadening of 
the western pine market here, demand now being very 
small. Under the circumstances, prices are firmly held. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—There is a difference of opinion as to 
the fall outlook for redwood. Some distributors expect a 
revival of trade while others are dubious. The lack of 
building is the one reason that will hold back trade. Red- 
wood is not benefiting so much as some other woods from 
war business, tho more and more of it is being used for 
interior trim on merchant ships. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 31.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket is in pretty fair condition with the demand for specials 
exceeding the output at most of the mills under present 
labor conditions. The lower grades are moving freely and 
the accumulations of clears at a few points are causing no 
worry, as good stocks of dry lumber will be assured for 
filling eastern orders from industrial plants and ship yards, 
such as are coming in and expected. Redwood ties are in 
good demand at excellent prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—The market for redwood is 
very narrow at the present time, with only occasional in- 
quiry. Prices remain firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 3.—The transportation situation has 
permitted the shipments of considerable stock, especially 
on old orders, and wholesalers who have contracts out- 
standing for many months are beginning to clean up some 
of this old business. Demand now comes principally from 
box manufacturers and wholesalers are catering to the 
Governmént’s urgent replenishing program. House build- 
ing is at a standstill and little improvement is expected. 
Roofers are called for fairly freely in the outlying sections 
by those having repairs and alterations under way, but 
taking it as a whole the shortleaf pine market is de- 
cidedly dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.,-Less difficulty is experienced 
in getting stocks from mills and wholesalers get many 
price lists. The market is not called weak, and the mills 
report a great scarcity of labor, but quotations are easier 
than they have been. Retail demand is much below the 
normal. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—Stocks of North Carolina pine 
are arriving in fairly large quantities and while not so 
heavy as to cause embarrassment have resulted, in com- 
bination with the curtailed requirements of the box fac- 
tories, in a recession of as much as $5 under the highest 
prices realized here on edge box. As often is the case, 
some of the North Carolina pine classifications are selling 
here lower than at Norfolk, even with the freight rate 
added. Stock boards, on the other hand, are firm, with 
the rest of the list, including framing, well sustained. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—The fall outlook for southern pine is 
a problem. For the last month the trade has been exceed- 
ingly quiet, and all interest centers about the future. With 
the mills busier than ever with war business and likely to 
remain so it looks as if the producers will not worry much 
whether the greatest commercial lumber market in the 
world has a normal demand this fall or not. For a long 
time it has been a question of making the order fit the 
stock sheet, and there are no indications that the situation 
will change. With building at a low ebb and every chance 
that it will remain so more and more of the demand in 
Chicago territory for southern pine will become strictly 
industrial. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Last week was probably the 
dullest the southern pine trade here has seen in a long 
time, but the tone is now distinctly better and while ’ 
great amount of business is expected before the middle 
of the month manufacturers believe the indications are 
favorable to a very good demand after that time. Inquiry 
has been increasing and apparently the buyers are ready 
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to place orders as soon as they find what is to be done 
by the Government in rearranging the price list. Some 
orders were placed here last week for cantonment lumber 
for northern army camps, which are being put in shape 
for the winter. There are fewer transit cars on the market 
now than there have been for some time. 





St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 3.—September opens with most 
southern pine mills well booked with orders, largely as a 
result of Government contracts, and not inclined to take 
on much new business. Car shortages are reported, and 
labor is short. New business is not coming in very briskly 
and because of conditions at the mills it is difficult to 
place. One manufacturer reports that considerable yard 
stock is being sought by eastern concerns. Transit cars 
do not move so well and wholesalers are cautious in 
putting them in transit, some being inclined to await a 
revision of Government prices on Sept. 14. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—The distribution of southern 
pine continues in volume in this section of the country, 
but Government requirements have been pretty well taken 
care of for a time and the movement is expected to slow 
down in a few days. Prices have been firmer with ad- 
vances of 50 cents to $1 on flooring, an average advance 
of $1.50 on partition, ceiling practically unchanged and 
dimension from 25 cents all the way to $1.75 higher. 
Civilian demand is quiet and general activities do not 
encourage much of a market outside of Government buy- 
ing or along lines of war activities. Jobbing wholesalers 
offer some business for account of the smaller mills, at 
prices close to the Government basis, or a little above. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 3—A good many southern pine 
orders have been tendered to Pittsburgh wholesalers dur- 
ing the last week and rejected because of the rulings of 
the Government on no commissions. The fact is that 
southern pine trade is being diverted as much as possible 
to other lines and substitutes found if possible. Mills 
ship so heavily on Government orders that they are not 
eager to take on new business. Retail yards report 
smaller stocks and poor shipping. 


New York, Sept. 3.—There is a little better feeling among 
wholesalers for the reason that small accumulations at 
mill points are noted which have resulted in quotations 
substantially under the Government maximum, meaning 
that when the supplies are available and begin to accumu- 
late carefully the Government price will be a less im- 
portant factor on commercial business. There is no doubt 
that the Government war program will require vast quan- 
tities of southern pine and take substantially all of the 
choicest wood. At the same time when there has been a 
lull between orders and stocks begin to accumulate the law 
of supply and demand show signs of operating again; 
local yards buy sparingly, but enough to keep their assort- 
ment fairly good and ready for whatever Government 
business may be offered. Ship builders are active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The southern pine market 
shows the effects of a large amount of available stocks 
and mills are now looking for commercial business to 
quite an extent. This is hard to find just now. Prices 
are quite uncertain, but generally lower. Very little 
building is going on in either city or country in this sec- 
tion, but some improvement is looked for during the 
present month. Retailers as a rule carry light stocks. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—The Georgia pine trade moves 
along about as in the past with the possible exception 
that the receipts are somewhat larger and the railroad 
situation shows some improvement. The Government re- 
mains one of the largest customers for longleaf pine. 
Stocks of heavy timbers appear to be on the increase, 
efforts to augment selections in this direction being evi- 
dently prompted by the work in the yards that build 
wooden ships, Quotations on the whole are well sus- 
tained. 
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EE crscwaenes eens ooee 24.00 24.00 
a ~e». 26.50 25.389 25.50 
No. 3, 2x4 - Li ceueneeeee .-+. 16.50 17.00 17.00 
LONGL BAR TIME 
No. 1, Sq. E &S S48, 2 20’ & under 
8” 27.00 27.17 
29.75 ree 
81.00 32.00 
36.00 cane 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
Be cae ake giclee 66 #006 oes wees 2600 ..-- 26% 
BE icc e eer eae Pk 6 CRS a sees 27,00 .... 813.50 
DP ipew ces kee 40S 64S ED sews eons cooe OhuaD 
GE e060 6G ot PESOS «ees 84.00 oes 84.50 
FO Wisi peee eve Ven eres “ens nae ---- 89.00 
PLASTER LATH-— 
No. 1, : 4° TTT T Tere me's 3.75 8.65 8.65 
No. 2, fn’ 7 ee ee ane orate aes 2.65 
Byrkit LATH— 
2 ae er cove SET ous 
IE wb be ope 0s0e capes re ee -ee- 19.50 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
NO, 2 RANGOM:. «oo ccccoess .... 25.50 .... 26.50 
Enp Car LINING— 
Sel. com. & btr., 2x6”, 9’... ee ..+. 20.00 
Car DecKInc— 
Ho, 2, 9% to 8". 0,10,18 or 20’ .... ..+. 26.00 
Car SILLS, 8 545— 
| er coee + BERS cess 
Up to 5” 84 SE rae ..+. 88.50 40.00 
| SS 6M ese voos S600 
Up to 107, B4:16 G6" 2660.5 ones wees 43.00 
SB to 40’ . vcr rene ~eee 47.00 
LONGL ae Paving Biock S8tock— 
No.. 1 Bq. B&B... ccccccrves 22.00 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—There is considerable hopeful feeling 
about fall demand for cypress, tho there will not be the 
usual demand from building lines. Cypress is used more 
and more industrially, and so long as the war industries 
are busy the distribution is expected to become rather 
active early this fall and remain so during the usual busy 
months. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Improvement is shown in 
the volume of cypress inquiry and business is being placed 
with a little less persuasion now. While the retail de- 
mand has been slack thruout the summer, the mills, ac- 
cording to reports here, have not been able to build 
up stocks to the extent they had planned, because of war 
demands. This has held prices firmly at the high level 
established last spring. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 3.—-A better demand for cypress 
from the country yards is reported, altho buying by St. 
Louis yards still is rather light. There are reports of 
car shortages. The market remains unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 3.—The considerable decrease in 
unsold stocks of cypress is reflected in the prices received 





for that lumber. Actual sales are $2 to $18 higher than 
the preceding week, in 1-inch stock $2 to $6, in 2-inch 
$2 to $4, in 3-inch $3 to $9 and in 4-inch $12 to $18. FAS 
has sold up to $58 for 1-inch, $70 for 23-inch, $87 for 3-inch 
and $100 for 4-inch. The shop grade shows advances of 
$4 in 1-inch to $38, $4 in 2-inch to $47, in 3-inch $9 to $61 
and in 4-inch $18 to $74. Number 1 common and box 
are each $3 higher at $34 for l-inch and $40 for 2-inch. 
Number 1 barn is $4 higher at $44 for 1x6-inch and 
1x12-inch, $41 for 1x8-inch and $42 for 1x10-inch. 


New York, Sept. 3.—There is little to report in the 
cypress situation, the demand being practically at a 
standstill, but restricted largely because of the inability 
to obtain supplies. Large sized inquiries are offered, but 
wholesalers find their mill connections getting desirable 
Government business, which sidetracks large volumes of 
stock that ordinarily would be offered on this market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Not so much trade prevails 
in cypress now as a month or two ago, but there is a fair 
inquiry, mostly for stock 2 inches thick and thicker. A 
lull has occurred in the demand for this wood as interior 
trim, which ought ordinarily to be active at this time. 
Mills are able to get shipments thru better than formerly, 

Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—Requirements in the way of 
cypress are limited. Such orders as do come out yield 
very acceptable returns, the quotations being well main- 
tained. Stocks in the yards are not large, being adjusted 
to the prevalent requirements. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Red cedar shingles recovered in price 
during the week, clears advancing 10 cents over last week 
and stars 15 cents, the new quotations being $4.25 for 
clears and $3.45 for stars, Chicago basis. White cedar 
quotations remain as they were: Extras, $4.50; standards, 
$3.60, and sound butts, $2.60 Chicago basis. Lath are 
scarce and firm in price, tho there is little demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 2.—Buyers are almost out of 
the market at this time in the territory buying from this 
market, as harvest and threshing operations are on-in 
full blast, and farmers are too busy to think of. other 
work. Most yards are supplied with small stocks of 
shingles and will not replenish until their fall trade opens 


up. Offerings of transit cars are small and prices hold 
steady. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 31.—The red cedar shingle market 
is a little weaker on clears, which are about $3.10 to the 
trade this week. Stars are firm and quoted at about $2.20. 
Mill prices for shingles are below cost of production, say 
wholesalers, Shingle logs are $14 to $16. 


Kansas City, Sept. 3.—Reduction of the transit line has 
put a little more strength in the shingle market and the 
number of cars on the road would be exhausted by a few 
days of brisk buying. The market is still more or less 
a forced one, but the tone is improving steadily and the 
outlook is much more encouraging than it has been. The 
general impression is that there will be a considerable 
strengthening of prices from now on. Stars have been 
advanced to $2.20 on a decrease in the supply while clears 
which are relatively more plentiful are still held down to 
$2.90. Premium clears have been comparatively scarce 
and prices have been held up to $3.60, tho in the case of 
some large cars they have been sold at $3.50. Lath are 
a little more plentiful and quotations are somewhat down 
in cypress, tho prediction is made that the present $4.25 
quotation on mixed cars will not remain in force long. 
In straight cars, the price is somewhat less. There is 
little call for siding, tho some is sold in mixed cars. As 
a rule, buyers are not asking for it. 





Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—Washington red cedar shingles 
at $2.90 for clears and $2.20 for stars convey the first en- 
couraging feature to be noted in many weeks. The mar- 
ket is developing a little undertone of strength, and while 
prices have not advanced the indications are that the 
country rock has been reached and that the turn for the 
better has come. There is some shortage of cars on the 
Great Northern, and in British Columbia there has been 
a quick tightening up for about a week. 





St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—The shingle market continues 
dull and weaker. The present market, Pacific coast base, 
is $2.80 for clears and $2.15 for stars. Within the last 
six weeks the market for clears has dropped from $3.20 
Stars are relatively stronger than clears. The reason 
for this is that the spread between these two grades 
has been too great, as much as $1 a thousand, whereas 
40 cents is regarded as the normal difference. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The shingle market shows little 
strength and demand is below the normal for this time 
of year. British Columbia are fairly firm, but domestic 
shingles do not show any recovery from the recent low 
point. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2.—While the requirements in the 
way of shingles are not large business appears to be in 
g00d shape with the margins of profit satisfactory. There 
is an absence of pressure upon the quotations which re- 
main decidedly firm at the advances recorded. Lath Is in 
much the same condition as is the shingle end of the 
business. With construction held down there is little or 
no prospect that the demand will undergo material ex- 
pansion in the near future, tho what business is being 
done is on an acceptable basis. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Sales are spasmodic 
and the general trend of the market shows no inclination 
to liven up. Supplies are being purchased only as re- 
quired. Shipments are coming thru from the Coast in 
quantities in excess of the demand and this is not tend- 
ing to strengthen prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—Shingles are dull, with stocks 
about in keeping with the slow demand, so that prices 
hold steady. Lath are a little more active, but there is 
no material change in prices. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The cooperage factories again 
get some business from the flour mills, tho the volume 
of it is not up to usual proportions. The apple barrel de- 
mand has been fairly good the last few weeks and the 


' crop has been of good size. Because of increased cost 


of production the range of prices has continued much 
above’the former average and is still strong. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
o“- words of ordinary lenjth make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper co. taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in thia office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department, All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 


Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. 
WANTED—ORDERS FOR OAK 
Crossing, plank and timbers 12 to 16 feet long. Also Com, & 
Btr. thick oak boards to be shipped green. Our stock is all 
band sawed and well manufactured. MOBILE RIVER SAW 
MILL CO., Mt. Vernon, Ala. 


WANTED—KEROSENE ENGINE 


Of about 40 horse power in good condition. 
STREEVER LUMBER CO., Ballston Spa, 


LOUIS. 








N. Y. 
WANTED—TO SELL HALF INTEREST 


In retail yard located on Mo. River in large city. Investment 
30 to $40,000. Purchaser to take management of business. 
Address “K, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON C 0., 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
‘TS COMPANY, 


THREE PRODUC 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, Il. 








WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Timber Logging Equipment 
Business Opportunities Scrap Metal 
Timber Lands Machinery 
Sawmills Camp Supplies 
Lumber Yards Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 
Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Supplies 
Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and Pumps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THD AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GROWING MANUFACTURING AND 


Wholesale concern needs competent Hardwood sales manager. 


Must be man of experience and ability, and be able to take 
$5,000.00 stock in the Company, it being the policy of the 
Company to have heads of all departments interested. Good 


Salary and good opportunity, 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address > a 
WANTED—A HIGH CLASS ASSISTANT 
Lumber bookkeeper with wholesale experience preferred. Must 
not only be a good bookkeeper, but also an all around office 
man, capable of taking full charge, if necessary. Must not be 
subject to draft. Do not apply unless you have ability and 
seek a permanent position. Give experience last ten years, 
reference and salary desired, all of which will be held in 


strict confidence. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED—COMPETENT MILL MAN 
To take contract, per thousand feet, for sawing hardwood 
lumber and stave flitches. Circular mill of twenty thousand 


feet capacity, in good north Louisiana town— -plenty of negro 
labor. Address BOX 221, New Orleans, La, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS HIGH GRADE 











Bookkeeper for lumber manufacturing operation in North 
Carolina, good town, fine climate. State age, experience, 
give references and salary expected, 

Address “K. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—INSPECTOR COMPETENT 


To grade and tally hardwoods, manufacturing concern, town 
50,000 Address “K. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR SAWMILL IN NEW MEXICO 
Strictly first. class Commissary Manager for general store 
doing about $10,000 business per month. Address stating ex- 
perience, references, salary wanted. 

Address . 7,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Begs Wages eek 
i a ie 2 





WANTED IN CHICAGO, EXPERIENCED 


Stenographer. Manufacturer northern hardwoods. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. Good chance for advance- 
ment. LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER CO., 623 South 


Wabash Ave., 
WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN. 


For factory manufacturing Sash, Doors and Interior Trim to 

Detail. Located in Southern Indiana. Must get results. 

Good salary for right man. 
Address “a. 


Chicago, Ill. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Band filer for six ft. Fay & Egan right-hand mill, cutting 
hardwoods. Give references, time can come, and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
WILLIAMS LUMBER CO., Gonce, Ala. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR SAWYER 
For right hand mill with single resaw cutting Northern Michi- 
gan Hardwoods. Furnish recommendation from last em- 
ployer, state experience and age. All year around proposition 
and high wages. Steady work for a fast man who is a good 
grader. Address “K. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man for retail jumber and implement business. With 
knowledge of estimating. Married man above draft age. 
Would consider a capable and experienced woman. 

Address “H. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE, HIGH CLASS 
Practical man as foreman of Hardwood Band Mill. Memphis 
territory. Must be a hard and efficient worker, thoroughly 
familiar with work and produce results. Good salary to the 
right man. 








Address “H. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood Logging Superintendent for northeastern Ken- 


tucky, capable of taking full charge of woods and railroad. 
Must be level-headed and a good handler of labor. Will pay 
good salary to right man. Give experience and references in 


strict confidence. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For South Dakota town. 
Address “H. 6,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


For retail lumber yard. Experienced and familiar with all 








details. Give references, experiences, age, married or single, 
salary wanted. Answer in handwriting. 
Address “H. 10,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office manager, either sex. Give reference, age and salary first 
letter. Address “H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EDGER MEN, TRIMMER MEN, AND 
Lumber handlers. Good wages and good board. JOHN J. 
SOBLE LUMBER CoO., INC., Edmeston, Otsego County, N. Y. 
Apply L. L. Deming, Superintendent. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man for retail lumber yard. Must be thoroly 
experienced, capable and reliable. State age, married or 








single, experiences, qualifications, references in handwriting 
and salary desired. 
Address “H. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKEEPER 
For plantation office in upper Delta, single man preferred. Re- 
quire an experienced, active, competent and clean individual. 
Must be accustomed to use ‘of typewriter. State age, experi- 
ence, names of references, salary required and how soon avail- 
able. Address . O. BOX 247, Rosedale, Miss. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 
Retail yard on salt water. State full particulars and salary 
expected. Extra good chance for advancement. 
COTTRELL LUMBER CO., Mystic, Conn. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 
And foreman. Mill making flooring, aaa siding and mould- 
ing. State price wanted in first lette 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LADY BOOKKEEPER 
And cashier for retail lumber office in Northern Ohio city of 
10,000. One with ae ror of stenography preferred. 

Address . 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 


Eastern lowa town. Only experienced men need apply. 
Address “RK. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOG CUTTERS, DRIVERS, POND MEN 
edgerman and planing mill helper. 
Address “F. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experlenced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known and help 
you to secure a situation. We reach the people—advertise 


now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—SALESMAN. 
For Pittsburgh. Prefer man who is familiar with territory 
and desirous of making Pittsburgh his home. Nominal sal- 
ary to start for large selling organization representing some 
of best mills in Idaho, Washington and Minnesota, also have 
Southern Pine and Tonawanda stocks to offer, 
Address 3OX 99, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


COMPETENT AND RELIABLE COMMISSION MEN 
In United States territory, to sell our high-grade B. C. Red 
Cedar Shingles, Beveled Siding, and Western Hemlock —_— 
ucts. VANCOUVER LUMBER COMPANY, Limited, 

343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, i. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE SASH & DOOR HOUSE 
Salesman to call on carload trade. Only a man acquainted 
with the large lumber dealers and semi- -jobbers will do. Good 
position for the right party. 

Address “D. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS FILER 
For all Twin Band Resaw cutting Hard and Soft Woods for 
car trade. 


Address “K. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOX SAWYERS 
Steady work year round. Good pay, climate and working 


conditions. Address 
G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 








MACHINE HANDS FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 
Moulding and Door race 
time and a half for overtir 

THE BARNE S| ‘MFG. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Good wages. Short hours, 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
A married man forty-six years old, twenty-three years’ 
practical experience in the lumber business, from stump to 
customer, understands the manufacture in both Saw Mill 
Box and Planing Mill. Am a thorough mechanic and have a 
practical business education and executive ability to handle 
skilled as well as common help. Would prefer position with 
large operation cutting either Pine, Cypress or Hardwoods. 
Address 9,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
And Ass’t to Gen’l Manager. Thoroughly experienced in 
Hardwood and Hemlock business from stump to car. Em- 
ployed at present in like capacity. Good reasons for changing 
and can offer present employer as references. 

Address “K, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED BY 
Experienced estimator and superintendent of sash, door, inte- 
rior and exterior trim and fixture factory. Accustomed to 
designing, drafting and billing. Familiar with high grade 
goods and all branches of the work. 
Address “K, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 











WANTED POSITION AS 
Locomotive Engineer. Addr 
DWIGHT ALEXANDE R, Marlinton, W. Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Head sawyer or filer in Circular Saw Mill after Sept. 15th. 
Address “K. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—BY MARRIED MAN 
36 years of age with 17 years’ experience in the selling of 
Millwork to large dealers and jobbers, a position with a re- 
sponsible concern in this line. Excellent references furnished. 
Address “K. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY CAPABLE WOMAN 
Who has had 14 years’ lumber office experience. Can do any 
work in lumber office except stenographic. Salary desired 
$25.00 ner week. sest of references, 

Address “K., 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
Over twenty years’ experience Cost Accounting and Audit- 
ing. Three years as Public Accountant. Seeks Executive or 
Managerial position. War conditions cause change, 
SYDNEY H. VEAL, Johnson City, Tenn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 

















And invest several thousand. Forty-one. Married. Em 
ployed. References. 
Address “RH. 14,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of a large lumber, saw or planing mill business at salary of 
$5,000 per annum by a man who has been in the business all 
his life and is fifty-five years old. Address 

LUMBERMAN, No. 2 West 39th St., Baltimore. Md. 


WANTED POSITION AS WOODS’ SUPT. 
Have had twenty-five years’ experience with teams and skid 
ders. Can give good refer rences, 

Address . 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS ~ POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience in all kinds of timber. Address 
BOX 65. Apalachicola, Fla. 


EXPERT BAND AND GANG FILER 
Wants change, any size mill, band and gang, band and resaw, 
two or more bands. Experienced in all kinds timber North 
and South. Present employed South. Save your postage 
unless you have prospects of long run. Mention details and 
price paid first letter. Come on short notice. 
Address “H. _ 8, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or assistant with opportunity for advancement. Forty-five. 
Fifteen years’ lumber experience. Eight years present posi- 
tion assistant sales manager large manufacturing company. 
Best references. Make offer. 

Address “a. 














9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I HAVE WORKED 15 YEARS HANDLING 
The crews and looking after the cut of mills manufacturing 
on an average of 25 million feet a year. Desire a change. 

Address "a, 34,” care A AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—POSITION “AS MANAGER 
Of Wholesale and Retail Lumber Yard. Fully competent. 
Best of references furnished, Address 
L. W. S., Box 301, Michigan City, Ind. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In good town. Three years’ experience as second man and 
hookkeeper. Now employed in city of 20,000 population 
State = proposition | first letter. 
ress ‘H. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 














WANTED—SALESMEN 
Energetic wholesale lumber salesmen with experience to 
cover territory between New York City and Washington, 
ft In first letter give references, state salary expected ; 
whether married, G 


Address 85,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION—LINE YARD—WHOLESALERS 
Competent lumber buyer with eighteen years’ experience and 4 
wide acquaintance among Pacific coast mills is prepared to 
consider a proposition to buy on commission for one .or more 
responsible line-yard or, ee concerns. 

Address . 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—DERRICK MAN 
Capable of handling derrick, also of putting on Teads to swing- 
ing boom and drive piling. "Pay $125.00 per month, 
Address “RK. 8,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED 
Two Experienced Sash and Door Salesmen at once to cover 
Southern Minnesota and South Dakota. 
SEGELKE & KOHLHAUS MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $3. cloth $2: pon stpnid. Let us send you 
sample pages. MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








